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IMPLORA PACEM. 
BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 


Way this ado art making? 
Wherefore and whence this sighing— 
This inward sobbing, crying? 

Of whose wve art thou partaking? 
It will end at last with dying. 

Kyrie, eleyson! 

Why art this low wail making? 
Of whom art thou imploring? 
For what dear one’s restoring? 

Whose soul is life forsaking? 
Oh! what art thou rdoring? 

Kyrie, eleyson! 

No longer dirges making, 

No more of ceaseless sighing, 
Wringing of hands and crying, 
(Asking, and no replying.) 
An end to thy heart-breaking ! 
All's over now, he’s—dying ! 
Kyrie, eleyson! 
CHRISTE, ELEYSON | 
New York Ciry, 


“UNDER THE SUN.” 


BY GRACE H. DUFFIELD. 








“THERE is nothing new under the sun,” they 
say; 
‘To-day does not differ from yesterday. 
To-morrow will still be an old to-day.” 


‘* Why do you sorrow and sigh?” they say ; 
“For pain must come in the same old way; 
The twilight has always been tinted gray.” 


‘* What use have your life und your love?” they 
Bay 5 
‘* There is always the debt of Death to pay, 
To morrow, perchance, or perchance to-day.” 
BLOOMFIELD, N., J. 


ANTEROS. 


BY ERIC MAOKAY. 








[ANTEROS,s0n of Venus and Mars, and brother of 
Eros, the god of love, had sway over the material 
world, ae Eros had over the spiritual. Denounced by 
some asa demon, and frequently called Lucifer by 
early Christian devotees, he was worshiped as a deity 
by the ancient Greexs, and had festivaisin bis honor 
in many cities, notably Athens and Sparta. But his 
principal center was the island of Samos, where fea- 
tivities were held every spring.) 

Tuis is the feast-day of my soul and me; 
For I am half a god and half a man. 

This is the feast on which are beard by sea, 
By land and wave, and in the realms of space, 
The lute-like sounds that sanctify my span 

And give me power to sway the human race. 


I am the king whom men call Lucifer. 

I am the genius of the nether spheres, 
Give me my Christian name and I demur; 
Call me a Greek, and straightway I rejoice, 

Yea, I am Anteros, and with my tears 
I salt the earth that gladdens at my voice. 


Iam old Anteros; a young, old ged; 
A sage who smiles and limps upon @ crutch, 
But I can turn my crutch into a rod, 
And change my rod into a crown of wood, 
Yea, I am he who conquers with a touch, 
And plays with poisons till he makes them good, 


The sun uprising with his golden hair 
Is mine apostle ; and he serves me well, 
Thoughts and desires of mine, beyond com: 
Thrill athis touch. The moon, so lost in;thought, 
Has pined for love ; aud wanderers out of Hell, 
And saints from Heaven, have known what I 
have tanght. 


Great are my griefs; my joys are toultiplex ; 
And beasts and birds and men my subjects are, 
Yea, all created things that have a sex, — 

~ And flies and flowers and monsters of the mere— 
All these, and more, proclaim me from afar 
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There are no bridals but the ones I make ; 

For men are quickened when they turn to me, 
The soul obeys me for the body’s sake, 

And each is formed for each, as day for night. 
"Tis but the soul can pay the body’s fee 

To win the wisdom of a fool’s delight. 


Yea, this is so. My clerks have set it down. 

The birds have blabbed it to the winds of 
Heaven. 

The flowers have guessed it, and, in bower and 

town, 

Lovers have sung the songs that I have made, 

Give me your lives, O mortals! and for leaven 

Ye shall receive the fires that cannot fade. 


Omen! Omaidens! O ye listless ones! 
Ye who desert my temples in the East, 
Ye who reject the rays of summer suns, 
And cling to shadows in the wilderness, 
Why are ye sad? Why frown ye at the feast, 
Ye who have eyes to see, and lips to press? 


Why, for a wisdom that ye will not prove, 

A joy that crushes, and a love that stings, 
A freak, a frenzy, in a fated groove, 
A thing of nothing born of leas than naught— 
Why in your hearts do ye desire these things, 
Ye who abhor the joys that ye have sought? 


See, see! I weep, but I can jest at{times; 
Yea, [ can dance and toss my tears awaf, 
The sighs I breatbe are fragrant as the rhymes 
Of men and maids whose hearts are overthrown, 
I am the god for whom all maidens pray, 
But none shall have me for herself alone, 


No ; I have love enough, here where I stand, 
To marry fifty maids in their degree ; 
Aye, fifty times five thousand in a band, 
And every bride the proxy of a score, 
Want ye a mate for millions? I am he, 
Glory is mine, and glee-time evermore, 


O men! O masters! O ye kings of grief, 
Ye who control the world, but not the grave, 
What have ye done to make delight so brief, 
Ye who have spurned the minstrel and the lyre? 
I will not say: ‘Be patient!” Ye are brave; 
And ye shall guess the pangs of my desire, 


There shall be traitors in the court of love, 

And tears and tortures and the bliss of pain, 
The maids of men shall seek the gods above, 
And drink tbe nectar of the golden lake, 

Blesséd are they for whom the gods are fain ; 
They shall be glad, for love’s and pity’s sake, 


They shall be taught the songs the syrens know, 
The wave’s lament, the west wind’s psalmistry, 

The secrets of the South and of the snow, 

The wherewithal of day, and death, and night. 
O men! O maidens! pray no prayer for me, 

But sing to me the songs of my delight. 


Aye, sing to me the songs I love to hear, 

And let the sound thereof ascend to heaven, 
And let the singers, with a voice of cheer, 
Announce my name to all the ends of earth ; 

And let my servants, seventy times and seven, 
Re-shout the raptures of my Samian birth, 


Let joy prevail, and Frenzy, like a flame, 
Seize all the souls of men for sake of me, 
And Hate be scourged, and Misery put to sbame, 
And all the hearts of all things comforted, 
There are no laws but mine on land and sea, 
All men shail crown me when their kings are 
dead! 
Lorpon, ENGLAED. 





TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Sir.—In view of the present violence and 
wrong done to the Chinese residents in the 
United States aud territories, the China 
branch of the Evangelical Alliance, hold- 
ing, as it does,those principles of kindness, 
sympathy for the oppressed, and Christian 
love, which are sacred in the eyes of all 
Christian nations, feels constrained to ad- 
dress to you the following memorial in be- 
half of these injured people. And this we 
are encouraged to do by our knowledge of 
your own earnest efforts to suppress the 
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been heaped upon these strangers from 
Asiatic shores. 

We gratefully acknowledge these efforts, 
and the significant language of your mes- 
sage to Congress, in which you urge that 
‘* All the power of this Government should 
be exerted to maintain the amplest good 
faith toward Coina in the treatment of 
these men, and that the inflexible sternness 
of the law in bringing the wrong-doers to 
justice should be insisted on.” For the 
faithful adherence to this course of justice 
and humanity we wish to offer the follow- 
ing reasons, which have been forcibly im- 
pressed upon us, living as we doamong the 
Chinese in their native land: : 

I. We urge, first, the maintenance of 
the sacredness of treaty obligations in the 
eyes of the Chinese, 

They well know that the Burlingame 
Treaty expressly guarantees to the Chinese 
in the United States the same privileges as 
to residence and trade as are granted to the 
citizens of the most favored nations; and 
that the treaty of 1880 continues those 
privileges to the Chinese remaining in the 
country, or returning to it by passport. 

What must they infer as to the sacred- 
ness of treaty obligations, in the eyes of 
Christian nations, when, contrary to those 
treaties, their countrymen are driven 
from their habitations by threats and vio- 
lence, without distinction of age, sex, or 
character; subjected to every insult, robbed 
of their property, and in some instances 
put to death? And if a Christian nation 
thus disregards its treaty with China, what 
can it expectin return? What importance 
will the Chinese attach to their own treaty 
obligations in their dealings with the 
United States, or with other Christian na- 
tions? Tnese things are not done in a 
corner. China, Japan, and Corea, just 
emerging from their obscurity and seclu- 
sion, watch most narrowly the course of 
Christian nations. If the plighted faith of 
these nations is easily broken, and might 
becomes right at the caprice of lawless 
men, the effects will be most disastrous, 

II. We urge as another reason for the re- 
straints of such acts of violence, and for 
the efficient protection of the Chinese inthe 
United States, those principles of kind- 
ness, hospitality, and justice, which belong 
to all mankind, and being implanted in the 
natural conscience, are of universal obliga- 
tion, The Chinese classics abound in pas- 
sages which enjoin humanity and kind 
treatment toward those from distant lands. 
These obligations are exalted and enforced 
by the law of Christian charity. In view 
of the hatred and grievous wrongs ezperi- 
enced by their countrymen in the United 
States, what must be the estimate formed 
by the Chinese people of the humanity and 

justice of Christian nations? What the es- 
timate of the effect produced by the teach- 
ings of the Christian sacred books, as com 
pared with that produced by the Confucian 
classics? 

After all they have suffered in their own 
Jand at the hands of Christian nations 
through war, and the opium traffic, if the 
Chinese now learn that their countrymen 
abroad are driven out of Christian lands, 
as if they defiled the very soil by their pres- 
ence, what judgment must they form of 
the people of such lands? 

Ill. We urge furthermore asa reason for 
the cessation of such hostilities, add for the | 
payment of ample indemnities ‘to’ the 
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course must endanger the lives and prop- 
erty of both American and European resi- 
dents in China. It cannot be expected 
that Americans and Europeans should enjoy 
their present liberties, kind treatment, and 
official protection in Qnina, while the 
Chinese in America are driven out of the 
country by ruthless mobs. It is not in hu- 
man nature not to resent such injuries, and 
retaliate upon the people which inflicts 
them. Nor can we expect that a careful 
distinction of nationalities will be made, 
but rather that a common hatred will be 
evgendered against all who bear the Chrig- 
tian name, 

Already in Oanton, the names of Chinese 
who have been maltreated or put to death 
in the United States are placarded day by 
day, and threats of reprisals have been 
made. The Chinese Government aas in- 
deed sought to repress all acts of violence, 
and itself has presented claims of indem- 
nities for losses sustained by its subjects, 
But unless there be a cessation of these 
wrongs, and prompt and ample payment of 
indemnities, it is to be feared that the posi- 
tion of American and European residents 
in China will sooner or later be seriously 
compromised; and in case of injury to 
life or property, what srguments could the 
American minister or consuls, who would 
seek redress, urge before the Chinege Gov- 
ernment? Their mouths would be effectu. 
aliy closed by the treatment of the Chinese 
in the United States. 

In view of these things, we beg you, Sir 
as hitherto, to exert all your influence with 
the Congress and people of the United 
States to induce them, by every motive of 
justice, honor, and right, to put a stop to 
this cruelty aad violence, We beg you to 
employ all the power of the Government to 
secure just and equal treatment to the Chi- 
nese in America. 

Whatever course legislation in regard to 
the immigration of the Chinese may take, 
we earnestly desire that such of this people 
as are permitted by law and treaty to reside 
in the United States, should be treated with 
that fairness and humanity which becomes 
an enlightened Christian people. 

Commending these things to your favor. 
able consideration, we have the honor to be 
very respectfully yours, 

Heysry Bropagt, President of the Ching 
Branch of the Evangelical Alliance, 
{rach of the Ching 


Josgru Epxixs, 


Branch of theEvangelij- 
J. L. Warring, } og) & 


Albance, 
Pexina, May 18th, 1686. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


Po.ttics are getting to be a social nui- 
sance. They are very well in their place, 
like music, poetry, and the fine arts; but it 
is possible to have too much of them. An 
eminent, but not eloquent, divine of my ac- 
quaintance, after describing the miseries 
of poverty, remarked: ‘‘ This is especially 
the case with abjeet poverty”; and the same 
remark holds good with Irish politics. 
Formerly it was the boast of cultured Lon- 
doners that they never permitted the topic 
of public affairs to interfere with social 
harmony. It was one of the chief advan- 
tages that they claimed over provincial life ; 
and now it is impossible to get in a word 
edgeways after desert upon any other sub- 

The general view is that Mr. Parnell 
pyght to be hanged, I have not a word to 
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but the dogma seems to be inexhaustible; it 
is only varied by the assertion that Mr. 
Gladstone 1s out of his mind, backed up by 
all that second-hand testimony, ‘‘ I happen 
to know upon the best authority,” ‘A 
friend of mine who is very intimate with 
him,” ete., etc., which is brought forward 
to prove the existence of ghosts. I am very 
certain that one of the reasons why the 
House of Lords has become so unpopular is 
the large share it occupied in the conver- 
sation of that immense class who look 
upon the ‘ Peerage” as the British Bible; 
and the same thing is happening with re- 
spect to Ireland, that ‘‘bleeding country 
which has never a wound to show,” as I 
have heard said of it. Personally lama 
Unionist, but a separation @ mensd—from 
the dinner table—is what I most earnestly 
wish it may get. 

The new story ‘* Kidnapped,” by the 
author of ‘* Treasure Island,” will be found 
as delightful as its predecessor. It is a story 
partly of the sea, partly of the Western High- 
lands, in the stirring times of the middle of 
the last century. It has the same Defoe- 
like truths of which the writer has given 
us already so admirable an example, with 
at least one character sketch (that of Alan 
Breik) which will vie with John Silver. 

If the author of the ** Book of Snobs” had 
been alive, he would certainly bave added 
a chapter on the deaths of kings, in connec- 
tion with his late Majesty of Bavaria. I do 
not remember an instance of more universal 
and slavish prostration of the human mind 
than has tuken place with respect to this 
illustrious and worthless personage. One 
would really think, to read the so-called 
** Memoirs” of this man, that he had fallen 
a victim to philanthropic impulse, instead 
of having been the life-long slave of his own 
egotistic and selfish passions. ‘‘The errors 
of the eccentric,” says Dr. Gooch, ‘ are the 
results of long babits. . . . and fabricated 
by slow and almost insensible degrees”; 
while Penil gives the case of a self-willed, 
violent boy, encouraged in every caprice 
and opposed by nobody, as the common 
commencment of homicidal mania. This, 
thanks to snobbism, has been the end of 
the King of Bavaria; and even now that 
the end has come, snobbism continues to 
flatter and snivel over it. The calmness 
with which society and its ‘‘organs” dismiss 
the death of poor Dr. Gudden, who fell a 
victim to his unwillingness to disoblige his 
sovereign, even though he knew him to be 
mad, while it has nothing but honeyed re- 
grets for the fate of his royal murderer, 
reaches a hight of toadyism that has never 
before been attained. Tne anecdotes of the 
late king with which we have been favored 
have absolutely no redeeming point about 
them. He seems to have been an incarna- 
tion of reckless extravagance and egotistic 
folly, mingled with a sense of his own im- 
portance, which would have been exag- 
gerated had he been Socrates, Shakespeare 
and Wagner rolled into one. If he had put 
ap end to himself a quarter of a century 
ago it would have been a benefit to his 
country. Yet, now that he has done it at 
last, and in so doing killed an unoffending 
physician, one would think, from what we 
read about it, that he had perished asa 
martyr in the cause of patriotism and civil- 
ization. To my mind the one interesting 
episode in this crack-brained king’s career 
is the self-sacrifice of his medical attendant; 
for loyalty to however worthless an object 
is loyalty still; yet not one word of pity, 

far less of praise, has been cast upon his 
grave. 


Encouraged by the great success that uas 
attended a number of cheap publications 
which live on other people’s literary labors, 
i propose to start a periodical on the same 
principles, but which shall be honest, at all 
events, so far as its name is concerned. It 
will be callea ‘‘ Borrowed Brains.” The 
prospectus will show that the journal in 
question will actually cost nothing but pa- 
per and print, nor involve any expenditure 
save that of a pair of scissors. It will, 
therefore, only require a very limited com- 
pany to start it. There will be, indeed, one 
item for which money will be paid; but it 
is from this that our chief popularity will 
arise. One portion, and one only, will be 
original. This will be our prize story, an 
institution which must needs impress the 
public with an idea of our public spirit and 


than five columns, for which we shall pay 
the sum of one guinea, or more than four 
shillings for each column. We shall draw 
no parallel between ourselves and Mexce- 
nas, (1) because it would look ostentatious, 
and (2) because some of our readers would 
not, perhaps, understand the allueion. 
‘¢ Borrowed Brains” cannot be more shame- 
less and impudent than its rivals; but it 
hopes to stand beside them. When books 
are out of copyright, we shall not mention 
the source from which they are derived; 
when they are still protected by the law, 
we shall quote whole pages from them, but 
with due acknowledgment; and when au- 
thors write to remonstrate, explain that we 
only did it for their benefit, by way of gra- 
tuitous advertisement. By keeping strictly 
to these rules we hope to live by theft, 
without any of the dangers arising from 
that course of conduct, and to live hand- 
somely. A column of *‘ Borrowed Brains” 
will be devoted to theology, end a whole 
page to (extracts from) the best moral 
essays. 

Asarule, advertisers are not very hu- 
morous. The trade-mark of an ark, with 
the motto ‘“‘Safety from fire” upon the 
match-boxes, I love to quote as an instance 
of it; but Mr. Romeike is an exception. 
In his ‘‘ Bitter Cry of the Genteel Unem- 
ployed” he professes to have invented for 
the benefit of an out-at-elbows aristocracy 
and land gentry a new profession—that of 
fashionable escort or male chaperon. For 
ledies who visit London, or, being in Lon- 
don, have no male friends to accompany 
them to places of public amusement, or on 
shopping expeditions, he supplies this most 
desiderated article, ‘To those to whom ex. 
pense is no consideration he offers the ser- 
vices of younger sons of peers, baronets, 
aud ‘at least one Colonial Bishop,” (ia full 
clerical attire) ata pound an hour. Less 
expensive, but still ‘‘high-toned escorts” 
from the University and Junior Carlton 
Clubs can be furnished for a pound a day. 
Barristers and Civil Service officials, ‘* vi ry 
useful for omnibus work and the Soho Ba- 
zaar, can be engaged (like cabs, only 
cheaper) for eighteen pence an hour.” I 
suppose Mr. Romeike is in fun; but when 
I remember how hard times are with all 
the classes to which he refers, the ide. 
seems almost as practical us it is droll. 

It is quite a common thing for petty 
thieves to cull the flowers from our ceme- 
teries, and sell them. When taken up these 
gentry are dealt with no more severely 
than if they stole them from a private gar- 
den, which, in my view, as tending to bru- 
talize public seatiment, is a great mistake. 
Encouraged by this lenience, as wellas by 
the comparative ease with which such rob- 
beries are committed, the thieves have now 
taken to stealing the funeral tablets, and, 
when of marble, even the gravestones. 
These are sold (at a considerable reduction, 
no doubt) for mantelpieces. You may have 
any amount of ornaments on the top, and 
never need draw the attention of a caller 
to the **Sacred to the memory” in- 
scribed underneath. It would make rather 
a sensation, nevertheless, if he did happen, 
in lighting a match, for instance, as some 
people will do onthe bottom of a mantel- 
piece, to find a tablet to his own father over 
the fireplace of his friend’s smoking room, 
would it not? Whenit happens, | should 
like to be there to see. 

Nothing marks more surely the efflux of 
time than the passing away of one who has 
been a personage, but is now forgotten. A 
few paragraphs in the newspapers are all 
that have been awarded in the way of ‘In 
Memorian” to Mr. D. D. Home, ‘‘ the once 
well-known spiritualist,” whom I remem- 
ber but a quarter of a century ago, one of 
the most prominent figures in London so- 
ciety, not only in the circles of fashion, 

but in those of Literature,and even of 
Science. His personal influence was very 
remarkable, and it was attained by ordi- 
nary means; that is to say, without the 
arts of the impostor. He was the coolest 
hand of all those that ever summoned spir- 
its from the other world to astonish a draw- 
ing-room party. Ifthey didn’t come it 
was really no affair of his; something or 
other, the nature of which even he did not 
pretend to know, was not auspicious; or 
they had some other engagement. Very 
eminent persons considered it an honor to 





munitivence. It must consist of not less 








entertain him, and one wasasked ‘* to meet 


Mr. D. D. Home” in the corner of the in- 
vitation card, as if he had been a Prince of 
the Blood. One of the few men I have 
known who have excelled both in Litera- 
ture and Science, and was very skeptical 
about most things, believed implicitly in 
him; he told me that what had sealed him 
to Home was his having placed the naked 
foot of his (the speaker’s) dead child in his 
hand during a dark seance. ‘Ihe ques- 
tion of course was largely open to dispute, 
but I knew better, and held my tongue. 
‘wo years afterward or so, the sensational 
trial of Lyon v. Home took place, and my 
friend traveled five hundred miles to back 
with his name and fame as a witness to 
character—this attractive impostor. How 
strange it all seems now, when ‘“ Spiritual- 
ism” has utterly died out of ‘‘ Society,” and 
**no one who is anybody ” has a word to 
say for it. 

Nothing in the way of recent antiquarian 
discovery has been more interesting than 
the digging up of the ancient boat forty- 
five feet long and cut out of a single piece 
of o#k at Brigg in Lincolnshire after an in- 
terment—if experts are to be credited—of 
2,000 years! It is, 1am glad to say, to be 
placed in the British Museum; but in the 
meantime there is a doubt as to whom this 
treasure trove belongs to, and a lawsuit has 
been instituted respecting it. The point is 
not whom it shall belong to, but which of 
the two claimants to its possession shall 
have the honor of presenting it to the na- 
tion. There are a good many things calcu- 
lated to astonish the original crew of that 
old boat, could they come to life and look 
about them; but I can fancy few things 
more inexplicable to them than this law- 
suit. The love of law in sume folks is at 
least as strong as the dislike of it in others. 
In the Edinburgh Smal! Debts Court an ac- 
tion was brought, the other day, to recover 
sixpence; and both parties expressed them- 
selves indignant that the case was dropped. 

The ancient mariners above mentioned 
rowed in a very different boat (and as Jer- 
rold said of A’Becket in connection with 
Macaulay, probably ‘“‘ with very different 
sculls”) from Sesostris, whose mummy has 
just been unrolled in presence of the Kbé- 
dive of Egypt. His epoch was more than 
two thousand years before theirs. Conceive 
being brought literally face to face with a 
gentleman who “flourished” cirsa 1900 
years B. C. It throws all that Horace 
Smith ever imagined about mummies into 
the shade. 

* Perchance that very hand, now pinioned fat, 

Las hobanobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass, 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 

Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 

A torch at the great Temple’s dedication.” 

We really do know something about 
Sesostris—the greatest and perhaps the 
worst of all the Pharaohs—though his body 
has been much better preserved than his 
memory. A certain queen Nofritari disin- 
terred at the same time (last week) and 
comparatively a young perscn—she be- 
longed only to the eighteenth dynasty—was 
unable to stand the expcsure to the air. 
The great conqueror is described as ** look- 
ing very fresh.” The hair, gray before 
death, had been stained yellow by the 
sweet essences used in embalming; the 
teeth were white and regular; the face 
‘*wore an unmistakable look of pride, 
doggedness, and majesty.” The best au- 
thorities, though they are all pretty vague 
ones, describe this eminent personage as 
having perished—after subduing half the 
world—by his own hand. .I am a poor 
man, but I would give five pounds to see 
him. 

Lonvpon, ENGLAND. 
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BIBLICAL INSPIRATION -- THE 
QUESTION RESTATED. 
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Proresson OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY IN 
SEMINARY. 


AUBURN 





In Tue INDEPENDENT there appeared, 
some time ago, a timely and thoughtful 
article. entitled *‘ Inspiration—Wanted, a 
Definition.” The writer, Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers, urges its importance as ‘‘a matter 
which ought not to be left at loose ends, 
vague and undetermined”; and its feasibil- 
ity, since ‘‘a truth so fundamental and so 
far-reaching iu theology must be capable 





this may be, it is quite certain that few 
questions are more in keeping with the 
temper of the times than the general sub- 
ject indicated by Dr. Chambers. 

In treating this subject we are author. 
ized to assume certain postulates—viz. : the 
reality of the S:riptures (and by consent of 
Protestant confessions and the teaching of 
the early Christians and the constant faith 
of the bistorical Church from the begin- 
ning, according to Dr. Chambers, ‘‘ the 
Scriptures as the Word of God’); the in- 
fallible authority of Christ; the spiritual 
being and attributes of God; the revela'ion 
of God to man and the communion of God 
with man. (See Ladd’s ‘‘Doctrine of Sacred 
Scripture,” Vol. I. p. 227 and Vol. IL. p. 
283: ‘*When we took the claims of the 
Bible, re-aftirmed and expanded rather than 
disposed by criticism before the witness 
of the Christian consciousness in the history 
of the Church, we found them approvaied 
there.”) We postulate the canon of Scrip- 
ture as self-supplementary and self-correc- 
tive. “Thus the Canon explains and 
judges itself; it needs no foreign stand. 
ard.” (Dorner, ‘* System der Christlichen 
Glaubenslehre,” 1879, I. pp. 667, seg.) And 
we postulate the allegiance of human ‘“rea- 
son, conscience and religious feeling not to 
the external authority of scholars or 
schools, of Church or Sta'e, but only’ to 
‘*a divine authority on which they can 
rest with certainty.” (See Briggs’s ** Bibii- 
cal Study,” p. 138.) We make these con- 
current references to show that these pos- 
tulates are affirmed by conservative und 
by progressive theology—even by tie latest 
and the most vigorous criticism. 

A single additional remark brings us di- 
rectly to our subject. We are to discrim- 
inate between Scripture and the iuspiration 
of Scripture. These we are to distinguish, 
but not to divide or separate. 

The subject, then, is biblical inspita- 
tion. By the self-limitation of the subject, 
we are relieved of the curious or captious 
question whether apy other writings are iv- 
spired. If it be claimed that they are, it is 
for those who assert the claim to explain 
and maintain it. We may legitimately re- 
mand such a claim to its supporters. 

Again, by the very limitation of our sub- 
ject, we are relieved of the curious or can- 
did question whether prophets and apostles 
were inspired in all their acts and words, 
in all their domestic and social and secular 
activities—in a word, in all their personal 
affairs, private and public. However cu- 
rious or candid or interesting such a ques- 
tion may be, we have no means or even mo- 
tive for deciding upon it. Such a specula- 
tion is not germane to the real question be- 
fore us—biblical inspiration, or the in- 
spiration of Scripture. Hence we may 
legitimately remand it to the care of those 
who are curious in that direction. 

Again, by the limitation of our subject, 
weare relieved of the question whether the 
Pope is inspired and infallible, or whetber 
any Christian, or all Christ:ins, are in- 
spired and infallible. This we remand to 
the speculation of those who may be curi- 
ous about it. At most itis evident that if 
the consideration of any of these questions 
is entertained, it cannot be until after the 
main question is considered and cuncluded. 

Whether a formal definition of the doc- 
trine of inspiration is possible and practi- 
cable, after the manner of defining the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, by the Council of Nice 
(325 A. D.), or Christology by the Councils 

of Constantinople, Ephesus and Chalcedon, 
a little later, may be readily answered by 
another question: Does not the status of 
the Christian Church as Greek, Roman and 
Protestant render it impracticable, now, to 
call and constitute an (Zoumenical Coun- 
cil, and after the Nicene manner formulate 
a definition of the doctrine of iospiration’ 
In any case, whether we can or care thus 
to formulate a definition of inspiration, the 
interest in this question of biblical inspira- 
tion has by no means vanished or dimin- 
ished. On the other hand, it has become 
distribute1 and intensified. No longer 
(Ecumenical, in the remote and Romish 
sense, is it not rather and better in the re- 
cent and truc sense becoming universal and 
individual aod intensive—intensive with 
personal interest and with personal respo- 
sibility? 
If a formal definition be in any way possi- 
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be serviceable? Evidently, a formal defini- 
tion of inspiration is not essential, else it 
would have been furnished in the Word of 
God. Yet, although not essential, a for- 
mal definition might be highly serviceable, 
and, therefore, des-rable. Doubtless, 
enough has been furnished to meet oug real 
need. This we may ascertain; and it is 
this which we are under specific obligation 
to ascertain and appropriate. To illustrate: 
From the standpoint of positive science, 
repeated attempts have been made to de- 
fine force and matter and life; with what 
success we may see by recounting some of 
the definitions: ‘‘ Life,” says Schelling, ‘‘is 
the tendency to individuation.” *‘ Life,” 
says Dr. Meissner, “is but motion.” 
‘¢ Life,” says Mr. Spencer, ‘** is the con- 
tinuous adjustment of internal rela- 
tions to external relations.” Dr. Bastian 
declares life to be the ‘result of mole- 
cular combination.” ‘* What is its origin,” 
Professor Tiedemann declares, ‘‘is beyond 
the range of experiment.” Yet we know 
that life—human life—is, and what it is as 
distinguished from the lifeless. We know 
it by its presence and itsabsence. Wemay 
describe it by its phenomena and its re- 
sults, its name and its origin. We may tell 
the subjects of which it may be predicated, 
how it operates and how it manifests itself. 
In regard to life, then, we are not shut up 
to the necessity of a formal definition, even 
if an exact definition could be given. 

Now, in regard to biblical inspiration, 
does Scripture furnish a description if it 
does not give us a definition? Does Scrip- 
ture give us the name and the origin of this 
remarkable reality; tell us what it is and 
what it does and why and how? Scripture 
alone iscompetent to this. Doesit give us 
sucb a description? Tnis is certainly a 
valid question, and, as related to our sub- 
ject, it is central and vital. If it does this 
for us, then certainly it meets our essential 
need. And more: in furnishing this de- 
scrip:ion, Scripiure may supply the very 
elements requisite to a formal definition if 
we will properly combine them. Thus 
Scripture, by directly meeting our essential 
want, may indirectly satisfy our subordinate 
wish, enabling us to formulate a definition 
which may be serviceable though it be not 
essential. 

We have already indicated the limitation 
of our subject by exclusion; we may, also, 
indicate its limitation by inclusion. 
Whether biblical inspiration (or inspiration 
of Scripture) is antecedent and primary, or 
subsequent and resultant—that is, whether 
inspiration applies primarily to the writers, 
and consequentially to their writings is a 
legitimate question, and may be, we think, 
authoritatively answered. 

Whether the divine agency ani the hu- 
man agency both concur in biblical inspi- 
ration is a legitimate question, and is, we 
think, clearly recognized and satisfactorily 
answered in the scriptural description; an- 
swered both in regard to presence and pro- 
portion. 

Whether the Old Testament and the New 
are included under this description of bib- 
lical inspiration, and to what extent is each 
included—these are legitimate questions, 
and are, we think, clearly recognized and 
succinctly answered by this scriptural de- 
scription. 

Does this description confound or distin- 
guish between revelation and insp ration; 
and of which, if either, may we speak as 
differing in degrees? Does the description 
confound or distinguish between Scripture 
aod tue Word of God, and does it ** distin- 
guish between revelation and the record 
of revelation? ” 

Tuese are legitimate questions, and, we 
think, should be, and are answerea by the 
scriptural description. {8 this description 
compreneusible and clear to the learned 
and the unlesraed Christian? Is it ready 
aud secure betore sincere scrutiny? Rather, 
does it now invile sincere scrutiny as well 
as sincere faith? Tnese questions deserve 

acd allow an answer. Whether individual 
Christian consciousness’ should test itself 
by Scripture, or test Scripture by Christian 
consciousness is an important practical 
question. Evidently, Caristian conscious. 
ness should be in accord witu the Christian 
Scriptures, for irom these Scriptures does 


it learn that Christ—the historic Christ—is, 


and what he is; and that Christianity is, 
and what it is. 


But all these subordinate questions will 
fall into line and come under consideration 
if at all, not till after we have considered 
the leading question—Biblical Inspiration. 
How do the Scriptures describe it? 


THE REAL INCENDIARY. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 





In the very interesting letter of the bright 
correspondent of Tue INDEPENDENT, writing 
from Washington, which appeared in its 
issue of May 20th, is the following para- 
graph: 

“The British made a little raid upon us in 
1814, and one fine morning walked into Wash- 
ington at one end, while Mrs, Madison, the wife 
of the President, rushed out at the other, with 
the portrait of General Washington, torn hastily 
from its frame, under her arm, The British 
took things leisurely, and were inclined to be 
kind to their adverraries and whilom brothers, 
General Ross, in command of their forces, took 
up his quarters in the corner house of the 
block, which makes the southeast corner of 
Capitol Square. One day he was riding along 
on Maryland Avenue, which runs over the crest 
of the hill, when a shot was fired from the 
house of Mr. Dangerfield, and it killed his 
horse. He was very angry and vowed venge- 
ance, and the Capito] and the White House were 
burned.” 

This bit of ‘‘romance of history” seems 
to be the fruit of misinformation. I ask 
the readers of Tur INDEPENDENT to listen a 
few minutes to what I claim to be a truth- 
ful account of the “little raid” on Wash- 
ing in 1814. [rest this claim upon the 
foundation of documentary evidence and 
the utterances of hving participants in the 
event, which were made to me a quarter of 
a century ago: 

The British did not enter Washington 
‘one fine morning,” but at eight o’clock 
in the evening; nor did Mrs. Madison ‘*rush 
out at the other end” of the city when the 
British entered; nor did she carry “the 
portrait of General Washington, torn bastily 
from its frame, under her arm” (it is a full 
length, life-size portrait); nor did the Brit. 
ish tuke things ‘‘leisurely,” but fled in 
haste in less than thirty hours after they 
entered the town; nor did General Ross, 
‘‘riding along Maryland Avenue” * one 
day,’’ (implying a tarriance of some days) 
in his anger because his horse had been 
shot, ‘‘vow vengeance,” and as a conse- 
quence ‘‘the Capitol and the White House 
were burned.” 

Let us look at the record. 

Tue battle near Bladensberg, a village 
about four miles from Washington, had 
been fought, and won by the British, early 
in the afternoon of August 24th, 1814. The 
British forces were commanded by General 
Ross, one of Wellington’s veierans, an 
Irish soldier of high character and most 
humane disposition; the Americans were 
commanded by General Winder, then Gov- 
ernor of Maryland. The Americans had 
retreated beyond Georgetown; and when 
Ross was assured that bis victory was com 
plete, he crossed a bridge over the Eastern 
Branch of the Potomac with a fresh pbrig- 
ade which had not been in the battle, and 
pressed on toward Washington. That city 
had been ina tumult of alarm since twi- 
light the evening before, when it was 
learned that the foe was encamped only 
ten miles from the town. 

Ross’s errand was only to destroy muni- 
tions of war, soas to cripple the military 
strength of the Americans; also to gain the 
moral advantage of possessing their na- 
tional capital. lt was not for the destruc- 
tion of public buildings used for civil pur- 
poses, nor of private property, for which he 
came. He had been urged to fill the :neas- 
ure of revenge for tue unwarrantable de- 
struction, by the Americans, of the Govern- 
ment House at York (Toronto), and the 
village of Newark, in Carada, which the 
desolation of the Niagara frontier by the 
British had not appeased. He was urged 
to ** harm and destroy ” everything in his 
way: buthe declined to sanction such bar- 
barous proceedings. But a titled incendi- 
ary accompanied Ross, ever ready to do 
what the General’s mure sensitive, honor- 
able, and humane nature recoiled from. 
That amateur inceadiary was Admiral Sir 
George Cockburn, of the British Navy, who 
had wantonly desolated villages and plan- 
tations on the coast of Delaware &nd Chesa- 





peake Bay the previous year. 





The bulk of the British brigade halted 
upon the plain between the Capitol and the 
Congressional burying-ground, when, just 
as night closed in, General Ross, accompa- 
nied by Cockburn and escorted by two 
hundred soldiers, rode into the city. A 
solitary shot fired from the rear of Robert 
Sewall’s house, near the Capitol, killed the 
General’s horse. The soldiers, incited by 
Cockburn, immediately destroyed Sewall’s 
house. Such was the fate of the materials 
in the office of the National Intelligencer, 
the General’s orgav, whose strictures on 
the brutality of Cockburn had fired the ma- 
rauder’s malignant spirit with flaming an- 
ger. He was about to apply the torch to 
the building with his own hands, when he 
was prevailed upon to desist by the women 
of adjoining residences, as it would endan- 
ger their dwellings. With his own hands, 
asssisted by soldiers and sailors under his 
charge, he cast the printing materials of 
the Intelligencer into the street, broke up 
the printing presses, and burned the library 
containing several hundred volumes. 
Thanks to the restraining influence of 
General Ross, the fury of Cockburn’s per- 
sonal spite, in its attack upon private prop- 
erty, was confined to the actions named 
and the destruction of some houses on 
Capitol Hill, a ropewalk and a tavern. 
Several houses and stores were plundered. 
Cockburn then proceeded to burn the Ar- 
senal and the barracks for three thousand 
troops, also the unfinished Cuapitel, with 
the Library of Congress, the President's 
House, and the Treasury building. These 
produced a conflagration which was plainly 
seen at Baltimore, forty miles distant. In 
the course of afew hours nothing of the 
superb Capitol and the Presidential man- 
sion was left but their smoke-blackened 
walls. Of the public buildings nothing 
but the Patent Office was spared. In a 
letter written to me from London, in 1861, 
by Sir Duncan McDougall, a descendant of 
‘*the Lord of the Isles,” who was Ross’s 
favorite aide, and who was also the aide 
of General Pakenham when he fell at New 
Orleans, a few months afterward, he said: 
‘© It was not until he [Ross] was warmly 
pressed that he consented to destroy the 
Capitol and President’s House, for the pur- 
pose of preventing a repetition of the un- 
civilized proceedings of the troops of the 
United States.” Cockburn was literally 
Ross’s torch-bearer. 

Whilst the public buildings in Washing- 
ton were in flames, the public property at 
our Navy Yard was all ablaze; also the 
Long Bridge across the Potomac between 
Washington and the Virginia shore. Be- 
fore the Battle of Bladensburg, Commodore 
Tinjey, commandant of the Navy Yard, re- 
ceived orders to fire the vessels, buildings 
and stores there, in case the British should 
win the victory, and there was a prospect 
that Washington and the naval station 
might fall into their hands. When he was 
informed that the invaders were within the 
city limits of the Capital, he applied the 
torch. Property to the amount of $1,000,- 
000 was destroyed. The Long Bridge was 
fired at both ends immediately by the Amer- 
icans on the Virginia end, who supposed,a 
large body of the British were about to pass 
over, and by the British at the city end, 
who supposed a large body of American 
troops were about to cross. 


The President, with General Armstrong, 
(the Secretary of War), Colonel Monroe, the 
Secretary of State, and other civil oflicers 
of the Government, rode out toward Bla- 
densburg to watch the conflict and to ren. 
der such assistance as they might give. 
They remained on the field until Commo- 
dore Barney, who with his sailors and 
mariners had joined Winder, fell, badly 
wounded, when they fled toward the city 
as fast as fleet horses could carry them. 
The ‘‘Government” thus became one of 
the first messengers to the anxiously-wait- 
ing people, of the startling news of the de- 
feat of their troops and the impending 
danger. Over this flight from the field of 
conflict of President Madison and his Cabi- 
net, the opposition press and orators were 
very merry, and sharp epigrams, broad 
lampoon, and spirited caricatures con- 
cerning it soon abounded. Charles, of Phila- 
delphia, put forth a caricature, represent- 
ing a stampede pell mell, helter skelter. 
The New York Hvening, Post said: ‘Should 





write a poem, and call it ‘Madison, or the 
Battle of Bladensburg,’ we would suggest 
the following lines for the conclusion, to 
be put into the mouth of the hero: 

*** Fly, Monroe, fy! Run, Armstrong, run! 

Were the last words of Madison.’ ” 

Mrs. Madison had, meanwhile, received 
messages from her husband advising her of 
the progress of events at the front. When 
Congreve rockets caused the militia to break 
and flee, in a panic, the President sent mes- 
sages to his wife, telling her that the army 
would probably be defeated, and advising 
her to fly to a place of safety, for 
the capture of the city seemed inevitable. 
This startling intelligence reached Mrs. 
Madison between two and three o’clock in 
the afternoon. She at once packed her 
plate and other valuables, and sent them in 
a wagon to be deposited in the bank of 
Maryland. She also ordered her carriage 
to be ready for immediate use, if necessary, 
and she invited her sister (Mrs. Cutts) and 
her family to accompany her in her flight. 
To Mrs. Cutts she had sent frequent bulle- 
tins. At three o'clock she wrote to her, 
saying: 

‘*Mr, Madison comes not! May God protect 
him! Two messengers, covered with dust, come 
to bid me fly, but I wait for him. . . . Our 
kind friend, Mr. Carroll, has come to hasten my 
departure, and 18 in a very bad humor with me 
because I insist on waiting until the large pic- 
ture of General Washington is secured, and it 
requires to be unscrewed from the wall,” 

Whilst anxiously awaiting the coming 
of her husband, Mrs. Madison, unmindful 
of her personal safety, resolved to secure 
from the grasp of the invaders the original 
copy, on parchment, of the Declaration of 
Independence, which bore the autographs 
of the signers, and the full-length portrait 
of Washington, painted by Stuart, which 
hung upon the wall near each other. Find- 
ing the process of unscrewing the frame 
from the wall too tedious for the emer- 
gency, she had it broken in pieces and the 
picture removed, with the ‘' stretcher,” or 
light frame on which the canvas was nailed. 
This she did with her own hands. Just as 
she had accomplished so much, two gen- 
tlemen from New York—Jacob Barker (a 
name familiar to old New Yorkers), and 
R. G. L. de Peyster—entered the room, and 
offered their assistance to Mrs. Madison. 
The precious picture, and more precious 
Declaration of Independence, were lying 
on the floor. The drum-beat of approach- 
ing troops was heard. They might be the 
British invaders seeking so notable a cap- 
tive as the beautiful wife of the President 
of the United States. She prepared to fly. 
‘* Save that picture if possible,” she suid to 
the New York gentlemen. ‘If you can- 
not, destroy it; under no circumstances 
allow it to fall into the hands of the 
British.” Then, snatching up the Deciara- 
tion of Independence, she hastened to her 
carriage with her sister and her family, and 
was borne away to a place of safety beyond 
the Potomac. 

The flight of the President from the bat- 
tle-field and of Mrs. Madison from the 
White House was made the subject of a 
witty parody on ** John Gilpin’s Ride,” only 
one stanza of which I am able to recall. 
This is at nearly the beginning of the poem, 
where Mrs. Madison, giving directions for 
the flight of the family, says to the Presi- 
dent: 

“ Sister Cutts and Cutts and I, 
And Cutts’s children three 
Shall in the coach—and you shall ride, 
On horseback ufter we,” 

So it was that Mrs. Madison left the city 
at one end fully four hours before General 
Ross entered it at the other end. 

The approaching troops, which hastened 
the flight, proved to be friends. They were 
a part of the American army flying from the 
batile-field. They halted before the Presi- 
dential Mansion, received some refresh- 
ments and pressed on toward Montgomery 
Court House, the appointed place of ren- 
dezvous. Mr. Barker and Mr. de Peyster, 
who had just taken the portrait from the 
** stretcher” and rolled it up, followed the 
troops in a light wagon, with their precious 
charge. They left the picture with a 
farmer who was commended for trust- 
worthiness, at whose house they lodged 
that night. A few weeks afterward Mr. 
Barker conveyed the portrait to the lodgings 
of the President and his wife at the na- 
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uous place on the walls of the Blue Room 
at the White House. 

The narrative here given of the flight 
of Mrs. Madison from the Presidential 
Mansion, and the saving of Stuart’s por- 
trait of Washington and its restoration to 
the custody of the Government, I received 
from the lips of the venerable Mr. Barker 
at New Orleans in the spring of 1861. He 
was then an active banker in that city. 
When Fort Sumter was attacked and evac- 
uated (April 1861,) I was in New Orleans 
in quest of the materials for my ‘ Pic'orial 
Field Book of the War of 1812,” and had a 
fong conversation with Mr. Barker on the 
topic of this paper. I was favored with the 
perusal of many of Commodore Barney’s 
papers; and I enjoyed the privilege of 
using the papers of Governor Winder, 
which were placed in my temporary pos- 
session by his daughter, the late Mrs. Aure- 
lia W. Townsend, of Oyster Bay, L. I. I 
also derived information on this subject 
from correspondence with Sir Duncan Mc- 
Dougall, of London, the aide of General 
Ross, who wasan eye-witness of the scenes, 
and with the Rev. G. R. Gleig, who at the 
time of our correspondence, was the Chap- 
lain-General of the British Army. 

The capture of Washington at that time 
was an accident and a surprise. The move- 
ment of the British naval and military 
forces up Chesapeake Bay was only a feint 
to divert the attention of the Americans 
from the more important movement then on 
foot for the invasion and conquest of Louis- 
iana and the whole Gulf region. Ross knew 
that he could not occupy the territory he 
had conquered. Naturally supposing there 
would be an immediate and indignant up- 
rising of the people, and impressed with a 
sense of imminent peril from a powerful re- 
active blow, be and Cockburn stole away 
with thetroops on the night of the 25th, 
and hastened to the fleet lying off the 
mouth of the Patuxent Kiver. Writing 
about this stealthy flight, Mr. Gleig said: 
‘*No man spoke above his breath. Our 
steps were planted lightly, and we cleared 
the town without exciting observation.” 

Justice tothe memory of the gallant 
General Ross, and fidelity to the truth of 
our history, scem to require these lines 
from me. 

Dover Puiaine, N. Y, 

—_——_— —_ 
THE LIGHTS OF THE NEW YORE 
STOCK FXCHANGE. 


BY RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. 





NewsparPer reports of agitation for the 
erection of a new and more commodious 
building, in which the members of the asso 
ciation known as the New York Stock Ex- 
change shall continue to arrange for the 
legal tranefer of stocks and bonds from 
sellers to buyers, aid in keeping that as- 
sociation and ite doings before the eye of 
the general public. 

The transfer of shares representing defi- 
nite portions of the capital, or of bonds 
representing certain amounts of acknowl. 
edged indebtedness, of any business cor- 
poration, from sellers to buyers, for ruling 
money equivalents, is as equitable as the 
transfer of a roast of beef or a barrel of 
flour from the owner to the consumer, in 
consideration of the payment of market 
prices. The guid pro quo rule governs each 
of these transactions. Buyer and seller 
are alike satisfied; for each obtains what 
will be of most service to him, or what he 
most desires. 

Money and its representatives—stocks and 
bonds—concentrate in the centers of greatest 
commercial activity. Therefore, New York 
is to the United States what London is to 
the world. It enjoys absolute financial su- 
premacy over every section of the country. 
It is the heart of the republic. The various 
securities bought and sold here are the 
blood of the body politic. The vigor of 
the nation is measured by that of its mone- 
tary circulation. Soame Jenyns pithily said 
that investment in Jand is principal with- 
out interest, and that investment in funds 
is interest witbout principal. The fact is, 
that funds are to Jand what blood is to the 
body. The condition of either affects the 
other. The body is most efficient when the 
blood is most healthful, and all landed in- 
terests are most flourisbing when the stock 
market is normally active. 

Kuowledge of real and speculative prop- 





erty value is diffused by publication of 
Stock Exchange transactions. The Stock 
Exchange, as an association, greatly facili- 
tates needed exchanges, and assists the cir- 
culation of money by offering opportunities 
for new investments, enlarging the circle 
of investois, creating a demand for call 
loans secured by adequate collaterals, and 
thus utilizing the enormous floating capital 
always awaiting employment at the princi- 
pal commercial centers. It makes the suc- 
cess of great corporate undertakings possi- 
ble. The marvelous engineering achieve- 
ments of modern times, impossible to single 
individuals, owe their completion to the 
power of associated capital brought togeth- 
er in part by the Stock Exchange, which 
has exhibited the merit of the several en- 
terprises, the profit of judicious public 
spirit, and, by its disasters and panics, the 
peril of unwise, unnecessary, and unsound 
adventures. 

While it is true that the Stock Exchange, 
under certain conditions, accelerates pan- 
ics, it is also true that under other condi- 
tions it checks them. Enormous bear 
speculations, like those of Jacob Little, 
which exaggerated the panic of 1857, were 
proscribed for coming time by the rule 
limiting options to thirty days. The panic 
of 1873, occasioned by the over-production 
of railroads and railroad securities, was 
somewhat arrested by closing the Exchange 
for a period of ten days, which allowed 
time for people to think, and reason to re- 
sume its sway. Purchases by bears, cov- 
ering their shorts at declining prices, also 
check panics. The tide of the long com- 
mercial revulsion of 1857 turned when the 
National Government, with the concurrence 
of the best financiers in Wall Street, re- 
fused to allow the conversion of United 
States notes into bonds. 

By means of its committees on stock list 
and securities, the New York Stock Ex- 
change operates asa barrier to the com- 
mission of fraud. Commodore Vander- 
bilt, when “ builing” Erie, gave checks for 
several million dollars, but could not raise 
the price in presence of the seemingly 
limitless issues from headquarters in P.ke’s 
Opera House. Neither could he obtain 
redress from the Civil Courts. The Ex- 
change did not strike Erie from its list, but 
would not allow it to be called; and thence- 
forward refused to allow dealing in any 
stock not duly registered, or in its in- 
crease, unless thirty days’ notice in writing 
should be previously given. Inquiry into 
the valne of property in which bonds, but 
not shares, are issued, is made by the com- 
mittee on the stock list. Proof of the le- 
gality and due form of issues, and of their 
registration, both of certificates and bonds, 
is what it invariably requires. The stock 
of the Reading Railroad was excluded from 
the list for some time, because of refusal to 
comply with established regulations. In 
1881 the Governors refused to recognize 
the stamped certificates of Manhattan 
Land Preferred as ‘‘good delivery” in 
place of Metropolitan Elevated, and would 
not place them on the list. Nor were 
they at all influenced by Messrs. Gould, 
Field, and Sage, who threatened to erect 
a building, and therein organize a rival 
board. The.Stock Exchange also charges 
itself with the duty of preventing any 
except duly prepared, printed, and is- 
sued certificates and bonds from being the 
subjects of traffic. The Committee on Se- 
curities has several times reported ad- 
versely on application to place state bonds 
on the list, because they were not issued 
in agreement with state laws. The wis- 
dom of such reports was subsequently evi- 
dent in the light of state repudiation, for 
that very reason. Only when the security, 
in every particular, meets the demands of 
national and state laws, and of the Ex- 
change regulations, is it declared to bea 
‘‘good delivery.” For this reason the stock of 
the American Telegraph Cable Company has 
lately been struck from thelist. The older 
members of the Stock Exchange proudly 
cherish the memory of former associates, 
like Nathaniel Prime, Leonard Bleecker, 
and other experienced bankers of the high- 
est reputation. They affirm them to haye 
been men of the most honest, honorable, 
and trustworthy character. Even now, 
the strictest probity in financial transac- 
tions is demanded of all.members. The 
“* beat policy ig honesty” ip the .cardina] 





maxim of the association, and is sternly 
and necessarily insisted upon in regard to 
all bargains effected upon the floor. What- 
ever a man may be elsewhere, the corpor- 
ate instinct of self-preservation requires him 
to be true and faithful there. 

The honesty of stockbrokers, as such, is 
of vastly better quality than is popularly 
supposed. Thenumber of expulsions from 
the Exchange does not average one in two 
years. Dividing commissions with clerks, 
or with others who brought them business, 
has been the most frequent cause of offense. 
Forfeiture of membership, and of gratuity 
to heirs at death, is a penalty that the 
most reckless fear to incur. Stock Ex- 
change contracts are often stigmatized as 
wagers and gambling operations which 
cannot be enforced by law. This is not 
wholly true. Wagers and.gambling opera- 
tions, in many instances, they essentially 
are; but although such, the spirit and rules 
of the association compel fulfillment. Fi- 
nancial honor is a virtue most highly prized, 
and is the real foundation of confidence 
between the broker and his fellows. 
Among themselves a word is as good as a 
bond. Bargains for large amounts are fre- 
quently made in hot haste, and closed by a 
nod of the head or a shake of the hand, 
without witnesses, without memoranda,and 
in the turmoil of a crowded room. But the 
covenants there made are rigidly kept, even 
at the cost of enormous pecuniary sacrifice. 
The one cardinal virtue of the Board and 
Bond Rooms, is inflexible honesty. The 
conviction that it is absolutely necessary to 
welfare underlies this unflinching ad- 
herence to agreements. Not conscience, 
pot hovor, as created and guided by Cbris- 
tian ethics, but the clearest perception of the 
profitableness of honesty in fulfilling con- 
tracts, and intelligent self-love, give the law 
to the New York Stock Exchange. It has 
members of sterling Christian character; 
but the higher law which guides them is 
not the law of the association. The latter 
is the generalization of universal expe- 
rience, but is none the less harmonic with 
the former on that account. Disputes be- 
tween brokers rarely occur. Fraud, when 
detected, is punished by relentless expul- 
sion. Incase of hopeless failure, the mem- 
bership of the insolvent is sold, the proceeds 
divided among bis Board creditors and the 
surplus, if any, is handed over to the un- 
fortunate bankrupt. No claims, outside 
those of the Exchange, are recognized in 
this procedure. 

The fidelity of brokers to their customers 
is stoutly enforced, as is fidelity to each 
other. The facts of tbe John R. Duff im- 
broglio, and of more recent difficulties dem- 
onstrate that the Stock Exchange is jealous 
of its good reputation, and that in all 
business matters words must be obligatory 
as bonds. The arbitration committee is 
reputedly as willing to do justice to a client 
as toa broker. The spirit of loyalty to law 
and right has been carried by the Stock 
Exchange into politics, That the day of 
annual election is now a New York Stock 
holiday is due to the action of the Board, 
which prohibited all transactions on that 
day, in order that its members might ex- 
press their convictions by vote and personal 
work at the polls, and thus aid the munici- 
pality to throw off the suffocating incubus 
of William M. Tweed and his myrmidons. 
The attempt was effectual, and the broker 
precedent so admirable that it was adopted 
as the law of the Commonwealth. 


The loyalty of the New York Stock Ex- 
change is beyond praise. Its enthusiasm 
in defense of the Union, the Constitution, 
and the laws, when all were assailed by the 
great Rebellion, was unbounded. Money 
was liberally donated, volunteering mem- 
bers indorsed, and the treasury surplus de- 
voted to the national cause. Post-secession 
securities of Southern States were excluded 
from dealings, all new national securities 
welcomed to the stock list, the first pre- 
sumptuous offer at the board to sell United 
States securities ‘‘short” indignantly de- 
nounced, ani most liberal subscriptions to 
national loans made. When General An- 
derson, of Fort Sumter renown, was intro- 
duced to the members, he was invited to 
speak from the rostrum, did so, and was 
applauded by three times three, followed 
by three,cheers for the stars and stripes, 
the singing of ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” and other 





: warlike yefrajns, 


Admiral Worden, of 





splendid ‘‘ Monitor” fame, his face all blue 
with powder, received equally enthusiastic 
welcome. In response to a vocal appeal 
from General Hancock, who wanted cloth- 
ing for his troops, the members voted the 
surplus in their treasury to supply it. They 
held hinf to be a ‘Simon pure” war- 
rior, and watched his victories with patri- 
otic pride. Gold they would not deal in, 
lest the Government should be weakened by 
forcing up the price. Their debates were 
conducted under circumstances resembling 
those of the United States Senate. The as- 
sassination of Lincoln filled them with the 
deepest grief. So did that of Garfield. 
When news of the latter arrived the building 
was put in mourning, and was closed on the 
day of the fureral. 

To the general public the Stock Ex- 
change has always exhibited judicious 
and liberal benevolence, and has done much 
to foster religion, education and char- 
ity. At one epoch, over one hundred and 
forty Sunday-school superintendents, and 
many teachers were included in its fellow- 
ship. The blatant cry that rings out over 
the continent whenever one of this class of 
officials proves derelict to duty and honor 
is an impressive testimony to their general 
integrity. In 1825 the Stock Exchange do- 
pated $550 to charities, and in 1836 
$1,200. In 1888 it contributed $1.000 to 
the relief of sufferers from the great fire in 
Charleston; in 1863, $5,000 to the Sanitary 
Commission; and, prior to the establish- 
ment of the Gratuity Fund, all the money 
in its treasury to religious and charitable 
purposes. Since then, its gifts to sufferers 
from fire, inundation, and other calamities 
have been generous. 

The lavish and yet judicious donations of 
members of the Stock Exchange, James B, 
Colgate and John D. Slayback, for ex»m- 
ple, are raatters of common renort. Ken. 
nedy, Seney, Drew, Brown, tne Vanderbilts, 
although not members of the Board, have 
been more or less intimately connected 
with it. Their gifts to religion and charity 
are measured by millions, 

New Yor Crry. 


A PLAIN MAN’S TALK ON THE 
LABOR QUESTION.* 


MORE OF THE RAILROAD QUESTION. 








BY SIMON NEWOOMB, LL.D. 

Wuar I have said in several of my talks 
about railroads and their beneficent man- 
agement may, at first sight, seem at vari- 
ance with a great deal that onc hears in the 
public prints. It is becoming quite the 
fashion to denounce corporations in gen- 
eral, and railroad companies in particular. 
I have been asked in various quarters why 
I have not considered the evils of corpo- 
rate dominion which have been so elo- 
quently described by other writers, and 
which the people are all thinking about. 

1 might reply that the very fact of the 
public hearing so much about this side of 
the question is a sufficient reason for not 
entering upon it in these talks. I might 
refer the reader to Mr. Hudson's recent 
book, ‘* The Railways and the Republic,” 
and to articles by Professor Ely in Harper's 
Magazine, as containing all that is necessary 
to be said on that side of thesubject. What 
I am trying to do is to enable the reader to 
see the question in its true perspective and 
in all its bearings, and especially to distin- 
guish the main question from side issues. 
The great difficulty in getting the public to 
reach correct conclusions on social ques- 
tions is that we can get the most insignifi- 
cant things to fill more of the public atten- 
tion than the most important ones by 
merely talking about them. Hence it is 
advisable that I not only present what I 
think to be the main side of the question, 
but that I show its relation to the side now 
under consideration. 

I havenot one word to say against any 
public measure which will improve the 
railroad service of the country. I admit 
that there 1s much that is wrong in it. It 
is a wrong upon the people that nearly all 
our prominent and influential public men, 
including members of Congress and mem. 
bers of state legislatures, travel free 
wherever they wish to go. Iam ready to 
do anything I can to correct this wrong. It 
is wrong that corporations of any kind can 
own and manage state legislatures. It is 
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a wrong when courts are under the influ- 
ence of such corporations. It is a wrong 
when a railroad charges one person more 
than another for the same service. We may 
consider these different wrongs from dif- 
ferent points of view; for example, from 
one point of view with reference to their 
nature and remedy, and from another point 
with the object of understanding their con- 
nection with the benefits rendered by tbe 
roads. It is from the latter standpoint that 
the matter should first be considered. 

The corrupting influence of railroad cor- 
porations upon state legislatures, and 
hence upon the public and upon politics in 
general, has been denounced in such terms 
as might imply that it would be better to 
have no roads than to suffer such demoral 
izations as weare suffering and are likely 
to suffer from them. Even if this were 
true, which it isnot, 1t1s an exceedingly in- 
complete statement of the question, because 
it implies that the main fault is on the side 
of the railroads and corporations. Itis not 
correct to say that corporations corrupt 
legislators. No influence can corrupt an 
honest man. If corporations practice 
bribery with success, it is only because 
they have corrupt men to deal with. Hence, 
to state the case, exactly as it is, we 
ought to say that the corporations take ad- 
vantage of the corruptibility of the men 
who form ourstate legislatures. They find 
them already corrupted, and act accord- 
ingly. 

Now if these legislators are corrupt, 
whose fault is it? Evidently it is the fault 
of the public who send bad men to repre- 
sent them. It is therefore the voters who 
ought to be denounced for all this wicked- 
ness, and not the corporations. The real 
evil is that the average voter is nearly al- 
ways ready to support his party’s ticket, 
regardless of the character of the men 
whose names it bears. When the great 
mass of voters are determined that none 
but honest men shall represent them, and 
that none but honest methods shal] be em- 
ployed in politics, the evil will be cured, 
and it will not be cured before. Our first 
step is then to educate the public to a 
proper sense of their duties and rights. 

If we now look at the matter from an- 
other point of view we shall see that 
the wholesale denunciation of corrupt 
practices which I have referred to 
tends to aggravate rather than cure the 
evil. The more respect the public has for 
the legitimate rights of a corporation, the 
Jess excuse that corporation has for trying 
to deceive the public. Vice versa, in a com- 
munity where the rights of corporations 
are not duly respected, those bodies will 
necessarily seek to secure their rights by 
improper methods. The nearer public sen- 
timent approaches to correct views in this 
respect, the more readily will great corpora- 
tions let the public understand and see into 
their affairs. 

Let us illustrate this by the watering of 
stocks. Suppose that’ some enterprise, it 
may be a copper mine or it may be a rail- 
way, finds itself making very large profits. 
As a general rule it has a perfect right to all 
the profits it can make by legitimate busi- 
ness and lawful methods. But the stock- 
holders know very well that if the public 
saw stock on which only 80, 40, or 50 dol- 
iurs a share had been paid in going up to 
800, 500, or a thousand dollars a share there 
would be a loud complaint, and perhaps the 
state legislatures would be called upon to 
intervene and stop these exorbitant profits. 
So, in lieu of paying money dividends and 
leaving the shares to grow in value, the 
peer ss “stock dividends,” which 

y increase the number ot shares 
held, so that the profits per share are kept 
aes cee ee ee 

nei 

for this i watering ire at ape 
’ ple reason 
that the company will make as much 
money from the public ag they cen under 
any circumstacces, and they cannot com- 
mand any more after watering their stock 

than they could before. 
ts Settee wihantmone ena 
of individual or bodies oe 
of men for acts 
which are in consonance with the 
tendency of human nature. As a gen- 
eral rule such denunciation makes matters 
worse more than it helps them. When a 
remedy is needed, it must be applied 


general 


through public opinion, not by measures 
against the men complained of, but by 
changing the situation so that selfish men 
cannot take advantage of it. The cure for 
bribery of legislators is not reached by 
merely denouncing the men who bribe, but 
by sending honest men as _ representa- 
tives. Of course I do not mean to say that 
bribery should never be punished. But I 
still think that it is true that there will be 
very little bribery where we have a sufii- 
ciently pure and elevated public opinion on 
the subject. Practically the courts and the 
laws represent public opinion. When the 
latter is controlled by a high moral stand- 
ard there will be very little bribery, and 
that little will be speedily punished. When 
the moral standard is low, there will be 
plenty of bribery, do what we will, and we 
shall not be able to punish it in the courts. 
It is therefore to public education that we 
are to look for a cure. 

Now let us get things in their true per- 
spective. The facts which I have brought 
out in these talks are greater and more 
wide-reaching than any of the evils of 
railway management. Denounce the latter 
as we will, it remains true that the men 
who run railroads are the ablest business 
managers that the country has seen, that 
they serve the public cheaper than any 
other set of men could have done it, and 
that their work lies at the vefy basis of our 
civilization. To settle the question whether 
asa class they charge too high for their 
services we must see what profits they 
make. It issaid that during the past 
twelve months the railways of the country 
at large have not earned the current rate of 
interest upon the capital actually invested 
by their projectors. If this is true, it dis- 
poses at a single stroke of the claim that 
they charge too high for their services. As 
to their tyranny all that can be said of it is 

isposed of by the great fact that not one 
person out of a hundred who reads these 
papers was ever consciously injured by a 
railroad corporation or ever received any- 
thing but benefits from it. 

That our great trunk Jines carry a ton 
of freight one hundred miles for sixty or 
seventy cents is a great fact which far out- 
weighs all the little facts about ‘‘ discrim- 
inating rates.” By thus carrying our 
food cheaply they benefit all the millions 
who live in the land, whereas any one of 
my readers might have to travel ten or a 
hundred miles to find aman who was worse 
off for discriminating rates. Carrying pas- 
sengers forty miles an hour for two or three 
cents a mile isa fact which outweighs all 
wecan say about watered stocks, just as 
the fact of the ‘‘Etruria” carrying a thousand 
passengers across the ocean at a speed of 
twenty miles an hour outweighs all we can 
say about the badness of the coffee these 
passengers have to drivk. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am 
not arguing agaiost any measures which 
will improve our railway service, but 
against restrictions which will discour- 
age capitalists from building more rail- 
ways. Ifweso hem these roads by re- 
strictions that capitalists can no longer 
feel secure of a profit by running them, we 
shall simply stop their building until we 
adopt new measures, or give new guaran- 
tees to capitalists against loss. 

WasHInGTon, D.C, 


THE HEAVENLY LIKENESS.. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 


Homan knowledge, whether that of the 
individual or the race, in respect to the 
present life and the world in which we con- 
duct that life, even when carried to its 
highest possible degree, is knowledge only 
in part, and that, too, far the smaller 
part. The unknown everywhere environs 
the known. Impassable barriers arrest 
our inquiry, and compel us to pause. We 
cannot exceed the prescribed range of our 
faculties. Wonderful as these faculties 
are in some respects, and marvelous as 
may be their growth from infancy to ma- 
ture manhood, they are, nevertheless, sub- 
jeet to limitations which confine them with- 
in a comparatively narrow compass. 

A similar fact confronts us when, even 
with all the light afforded by the Bible, we 
turn our thoughts to the great problems of 
a future life, and attempt ‘to think of our- 








selves as we may or will be after death, 
and in another and different sphere. The 


unknown here becomes a still denser cloud. 

The limitations of knowledge are here still 

more restrictive and stringent. We can- 

not project our experience into the future, 

and can get no light from those who have 

experience. The dead never speak to us 

from the other side. Limited as we are in 

respect to the present world, we are much 

more familiar with it than with the future 

that lies beyond death. We know more of 

the one than we can possibly know of the 

other. 

The great questions in regard to the fu- 

ture—those ot deepest practical interest to 

the soul—are these: Will we exist after 

the seeming destruction of death? If so, 

how long and where will we exist, and 

what will we be and do? Will we be happy 

or miserabie? Is there any relation between 

the life that now is and that which is to 
come, so that what we are in the latter de- 
pends, as to the question of happiness or 
misery, upon our moral conduct in the 
former? These are questions of supreme 
interest to every man. They have occupied 
human thought ever since the world began, 
and they will doso to the end of time. 
We cannot escape the necessity of asking 
them, and cannot suppress the desire to 
have them answered. No amount of 
thoughtlessness can always keep them out 
of sight; and no amount of thoughtfulness 
can fully gratify human desire in regard to 
them. Our best thoughts leave us where we 
must be content to ‘‘see through a glass 
darkly” and ‘* know only in part.” The 
future to us, whi:e here, must be an object 
of faith, and cannot be a matter of expe- 
rience. God has so appointed, without any 
statement of the reasons; and this appoint- 
ment we must accept. 

John, the Caristian apostle, taught by in- 
spiration, and writing to Christians, tells 
them that their present state is not one of 
total ignorance, and not one of perfect 
knowledge, in regard to the future life. 
Some things they know, and some things 
they donotknow. Knowledge in part, and 
ignorance in part, hence, characterize this 
state. These are the words of the inspired 
penman upon this point: ‘‘ Beloved, now 
are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be; but we know that 
when he shall appear we shall be like him, 
for we shall see him as he is.” These 
words will be the guide of our present 
meditation. 

The first statement sets forth a present 
fact in regard to the Christian which, as an 
antecedent, has an important bearing upon 
what he will be in the life to come. The 
apostle says: ‘‘ Beloved, now are we the 
sons of God.” This is true now, and we 
now know it. 

The phrase ‘‘sons of God,” in the sense 
here intended, does not apply to Christians 
regarded simply as the creatures of God, 
but rather relates to that sonship by gra- 
cious adoption provided for in the Gospel of 
Christ, through which men as sinners be- 
come ‘‘the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus.” The same apostle, referring 
to Christ, says in another connection: 
‘But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, 
even to them that believe on his name.” 
The term ‘‘ power” here meansright, rauk, 
station, or privilege; and this is spoken 


| of as being the gift of Christ to those who 


receive him and believe on his name. 

Sonship, in this sense, not being thaf of 
creation, which is common to the race, but 
that of grace through Christ, while limited 
to believers, applies to the whole class of 
believers in all ages and countries, without 
apy distinction founded on their antece- 
dent history. All wno receive Christ and 
believe on his name, at once become the 
sons of God, in the sense intended by the 
apostle. Their alienage as sinners is ended, 
and they acquire the spiritual relation of 
sonship the moment that faith in Curist is 
established in their hearts. Tois faith and 
this sonship always go together, the latter 
as the invariable sequel of the former; and, 
hence, if we havethe faith, and, like Paul, 
know whom we have believed, we may 
with equal confidence know that we are 
the sons of God. 

The truth, as disclosed in the Bible, is 
that God holds relations to the Christian, 
and the Christian holds relations to him, 
which, in the absence of faith in Christ, do 





not exist, and always do exist in the pres- 


ence of such faith. God enters into a special 

covenant with him, constitutes him an heir 

of God and a joint heir with Christ, 

and pledges his power, providence and 

grace for his final salvation. This cove 

nant, with all its gracious contents, is al- 

ready revealed in the Bible, and is, there- 

fore, to be accepted snd trusted upon the 

divine authority. The Christian may safe- 

ly open his mind and heart to all the com- 

fort and hope properly derivable therefrom. 

What he is to do isto believe on Christ, 

and then believe in a divinely established 

sonship through him, as the sequel of his 

faith, with a resulting heirship that will 

never fail. 

This sonship, heing a matter of revela- 

tion, and just as real as the faith which 

forms its condition, is not among the 

things that we do not know, but rather 

among those that we do know, and that 
God intended that we should know while 

we sojourn in the flesh. It is not some- 
thing that only death can make real. It is 
real now in respect to every believer. 
** Now are we the sons of God” says the 
apostle. This is our rank and staiws as be- 
lievers while on earth. We may now say, 
‘Abba, Father,” not waiting till we get to 
Heaven before we thus address God. He 
is pow our Heavenly Father if we are be- 
lievers in Christ, and we are his children, 
in the senre that means sulvation. The fil- 
fal spirit, the filial hope, and the filial joy 
alike become our hearts. Those who are 
the sons and daughters of the Lord Al- 
mighty have God on their side, alike for 
time and eternity. 

The second statement of the apostle is 
that, being now the sons of God, ‘it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be.” The 
meaning is that this.-does not now fully ap- 
pear; and hence that we are, in the pres- 
ent life, without full and complete knowl 
edge on this subject. That we are not 
wholly ignorant iu regard to the point, is 
shown by the words which the apostle im- 
mediately adds: ‘*‘ But we know that when 
he shall appear we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is.” 

The idea intended to be conveyed is that 
the whole of the Christian’s future is not 
made known on earth. Perhaps it could 
not be, in consistency with the present 
limitation of our faculties. Be this as it 
may, God has not attempted to give us the 
whole reality. He informs us that, how, 
ever transporting may be the revealed de- 
scription of Heaven, the reality goes be- 
yond the description, and that eye hath not 
seen, and ear hath not heard, and that it 
hath not entered into the heart of man to 
conceive the things that God hath prepared 
for them that love him. These things, as 
to their full comprehension, exceed the ut- 
most possibility of present human thought, 

We must, hence, for, the present, con- 
tent ourselves with partial knowledge, and 
wait for death to put us on the supreme 
mount of vision, and there make us wiser. 
Then we shall see as we are seen and know 
as we are known. Then the childhood of 
our mental existence will ripen into celes- 
tial manhood. The darkness of our present 
ignorance will then pass away, and the re- 
ality dawn upon us with the brightness of 
anoon-day sun. We shall then know more 
than the Bible reveals, and know what 
Heaven is by a blessed experience. Chris. 
tians will have much to learn whea they 
get there. Multitudes of questions which 
they could not answer on earth, because 
God has not seen fit to answer them, and 
which may here be an embarrassment to 
thought, will cease to be perplexities in 
Heaven. Doubtless one of the elements of 
bliss in the heavenly life will be its solation 
of problems unsolved in time. 

New things—new to us—will io that life 
arrest, feed, and bless our thoughts. We 
shall see God as we did not and could not 
here, and see the universe as no earthly 
astronomer ever saw it. We shall under- 
stand the Gospel of our salvation, and the 
whole scheme of Providence connected 
therewith, better than we ever did here, 
Paul now knows more tban he did when 
he wrote and taught as an apostle on earth. 
Yes, ‘‘it doth not yet” fully ‘appear what 
we shall be”; and it is not our misfortune 
that itis so. Enough appears to make 
Heaven exceedingly attractive and to make 
Christian saintship on earth the highest 





possible wisdom. 
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The third statdment of the apostle is made 
in these words: ‘‘ But we know that when 
he shall appear we shall be like him, for we 
shall see him as he is.” Christ, though not 
mentioned by name, is the person here 
referred to as appearing, and here made the 
center of a group of ideas that come within 
the circle of present Christian knowledge. 
The apostle says in respect to these ideas: 
** We know.” 

Christ on earth as the man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief, and at the same 
time God manifest in the flesh, having 
finished the work he came here to do, as- 
cended in ‘this glorious body” into Heaven, 
and thereafter made that world his special 
dwelling-place. The apostles witnessed 
the ascension, and were told by two angels 
who appeared to them as men, that “ this 
same Jesus,” who had been thus taken up 
from them into Heaven, would come again 
in like manner as they had seen him go into 
Heaven. They never forgot the ascension 
of Clirist, or the information given by the 
angels, but often, in their preaching and 
writings, referred to the second coming 
or appearance of Christ. This was one 
of their familiar, and, indeed, ever-abiding 
ideas, shining out with great distinctness 
through their whole ministry, whether by 
word or pen. 

Accordingly, John informs us_ that 
** When he [Christ] shall appear” the sons 
of God will see him as he is and be like 
him. He speaks of the vision and the like- 
ness a8 matters of present knowledge, and 
of the former as contributing to the latter, 
and also refers to the likeness as the means 
of now knowing, at least to some extent, 
what will be the heavenly life of the sons 
of God. The apostle clearly does not 
mean that they will be like Christ in all 
respects. Though heirs of God and 
joint-beirs with Christ, and, as such, par- 
ticipant in the honors and glories of Heaven, 
they will not be divine, and will uot re- 
ceive the worship of Heaven. They will 
not sustain Christ’s relation to the redemp- 
tion of sinners, and will not dohis work in 
Heaven as the ‘High Priest of our profes- 
sion.” They will not divide with bim any 
of his royal and priestly functions as the 
mediator between God and men. These 
belong to him exclusively as the Saviour of 
sinners. 

There are, however, two respects in 
which the sons of God will be like their 
divine Saviour; and, by studying him and 
them with reference to this likeness, we 
may form some conception of their heaven- 
ly life. We may, in seeing what Christ 
wus and is, sce in these respects what they 
will be. 

The first of these resemblances is that of 

moral character. The character of Chri-t 
on earth was, and in Heaven is, that of sin- 
less perfection. The B.ble summarizes 
his character by saying that he was ** holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens.” The 
record of his life as given by the evangel- 
ists corresponds with this statement. No 
such character, either before or since, was 
ever presented in human form. No histo 
ry describes its parallel, and no critic ever 
gaw a just occasion to find fault with it. 
All its parts are in harmony, without dis- 
proportion, excess, or defect anywhere, or 
in anything. He could challenge the world 
to convict him of sin. Though tempted in 
all points like as we are, he was, never- 
theless, without sin. He never shed a pen- 
itential tear, never spoke a hasty word, 
never felt the pang of conscious guilt, 
never made a confession or an apology, 
and never asked God or man to forgive 
him. The publican’s prayer would not fit 
his lips. He wept over the sins of others, 
never over his own. The character of 
Christ is the only perfect character ever 
lived in this world. 

This character, moreover, is presented to 
us in such relations and forms of action 
and suffering, and under such conditions, 
that, while without parallel in any other 
character of earth, it is not above our ap- 
prehension, and to human thought appears 
as real, and not a mere invention of poetic 
fancy. All the facts are cast ina human 
mold; and this makes them both apprehen- 
sible and appreciable by human beings, 
We can understand the character of Christ 

in the sense that we can see what it is, and 
admire its supreme excellence. The world 
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in every age has thus understood it. Cav- 
iling infidelity has felt and confessed its 
power; and no one, be he saint or sinner, 
philosopher or peasant, ever studied the 
facts as they appearin the Gospel narra- 
tive without seeing the faultless moral 
beauty of this most wonderful person. One 
will be impressed with this beauty at sight; 
and the longer he looks the more he will 
see to admire. 

Reading the Gospel record, with a 
thoughtful consideration ot the facts which 
it presents, we have Christ set before us in 
his earthly circumstances, in his relations 
to God and man, in his most retired inter- 
course with his disciples, in his contact 
with the people at large, in his treatment 
of revilers and enemies, in his sympathy 
with the poor and the suffering, in his use 
of miraculous powers, in the sweetness and 
purity as well as the wisdom of his teach- 
ing, in the total absence of all the signs of 
base passion, in the simplicity end gentle- 
ness of his whole bearing, in his patience 
toward others, in the Garden of Gethsem- 
ane, in the presence of the Sanhedrim, 
before Pilate and Herod, and finally on the 
Cross of Calvary; aud wherever we see 
him, in whatever forms of suffering or ac- 
tion, we see one and the same character, 
always equal to itself, never divergent to 
the breadth of a hair from its own perfec 
tion, and never exhibiting anything over 
which a generous criticism needs to cast 
the mantle of charity. We see in him 
nothing to regret and nothing that does not 
exhale the perfume of his own perfect ex- 
cellence. His ethical and spiritual maxims 
are not more perfect than his personal 
character. His practice was, in this re- 
spect, a complete illustration of his doc- 
trine. 

The sons of God, being here renewed in 
the spirit and temper of their minds, and 
having what Paul calls “the spirit of 
Christ,” as the mark of their sonship, will, 
when transferred to Heaven, leave all sin 
behind them, and assume in its perfection 
the beautiful image of the Saviour who re- 
deemed them with his precious blood; and 
in this respect they will be like him, and 
from this exalted moral state will never 
lapse or go astray. The defects of charac- 
ter which attached to them on eartb, in 
even their best state, will not follow them 
to the skies. Christ-like purity, abso- 
lute and perfect, will be their spiritual con. 
dition forever. This one fact, now known, 
pours a flood of light upon their heavenly 
life. If we can here form a conception of 
the character of Christ, as with the Bible 
record before us we certainly can, then we 
can here see what, as to character, the sons 
of God will be in Heaven. 

Heaven, in the light of tLis thought, 
cannot be otherwise than a state of su- 
preme blessedness. There are no joys 
that can fora moment be compared with 
those that spring from moral purity. These 
are the highest possible joys. The charac 
ter of God and the constitution of human 
pature make perfect purity a living foun- 
tain of peace. Purity is peace with God, 
and with his government of both law and 
providence. Itis the peace of God that 
‘*passeth all understanding.” It is peace 
with one’s self in all the operations and ex- 
periences of the mind und heart. It solves 
the problem of happiness. Holiness, like 
unto the perfect holiness of Christ, is the 
white robe of saintship in Heaven; and 
this is peace, unmarred by sin, and im- 
mortal as the soul itself. 

The second form of this likeness relates 
to the bodies which the sons of God will 
inhabit after the resurrection. Whatever 
may be true of them between death and the 
resurrection, they will, after the latter 
event, dwell in Heaven in material bodies. 
Christ himself rose from the dead on the 
third day, and, after forty days, ascended 
into Heaven in the body which he had on 
earth. The Bible declares that when he 
shall come the second time, and all the 
holy angels with him, he will raise the dead 
and judge the world in righteousness, and 
that the sons of God will thereafter dwell 
in Heaven in bodies fashioned like unto the 
‘glorious body” of Christ in the same 
world. 

Paul, in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, says, with reference to the body of 
flesh and blood that we have on earth, and 

the body that we shall hav~ in Heaven 











after the resurrection, that ‘‘as we have 
borne the image of the earthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the heavenly.” The 
meaning, as the connection shows, is that 
as our earthly bodies are like the body of 
‘*the first man,” so our heavenly bodies 
will be like the body of ‘* the second man,” 
who is ‘the Lord from Heaven.” The 
same apostle, in his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, says that Christ will, at his coming, 
‘*change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body.” As 
to the saints living when Christ comes, he 
also says that they *‘ shall be changed ina 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, at the 
last trump.” As to the resurrection-bodies 
of Christians who have died and been 
raised from the dead, when compared with 
the bodies which they had on earth, he 
gives us the following contrast: ‘‘It is 
sown in corruption; it is raised in incor- 
ruption; it is sown in dishonor; it is raised 
in glory; it is sown in weakness; it is 
raised in power; it is sown a natural body; 
t is raised a spiritual body. There is a 
natural body, and there is a spiritnal 
body.” 

Except as taught by the Bible, we know 
nothing in regard to the resurrection, and 
nothing in regard to what Paul calls the 
‘spiritual body.” Being thus taught, we 
know that there will be a resurrection of 
the dead, and that thereafter the sons of 
God will dwell in Heaven in “ spiritusl” 
bodies. We know, by the contrast which 
the apostle draws, that these bodies will be 
greatly superior to our present bodies of 
flesh and blood, and also know that they 
will be fashioned like unto the ‘ glorious 
body” of Christ in Heaven. These are 
matters of express averment in the Word 
of God, and, hence, come within the do- 
main of our present knowledge. 

The likeness to Christ, affirmed by the 
apostle, when considered in the light of 
other Scriptures, is, then, a likeness relat- 
ing to the moral character of the sons of 
God in Heaven, and also to the bodics in 
which they will dwell there after the resur- 
rection. It embraces both forms of resem- 
blance. We are not left without some 
means of knowing what the apostle meant 
when he said that *‘ we shall be like him,” 
and hence, of knowing ‘‘ what we shall be” 
after death. Our knowledge of Christ sup- 
plies these means and this knowledge. 

Deeply as the great future may be shaded 
and hidden from our present view, we are 
not absolutely excluded from all knowledge 
of that future. What we are permitted to 
see irradiates it with transcendent glory. 
It is anything but a land of total darkniss. 
A heavenly life in which we shall be like 
Christ in the beauty and perfection of his 
moral character, and in the ‘ glorious 
body” with which he ascended into Heaven, 
and in which he now dwells there, is cer- 
tainly a life of which we can form some 
idea, and also a life greatly to be desired. 
The apostles greatly desired it, and did 
what they could to awaken a similar desire 
in others. They thoroughly believed in the 
reality of Heaven, and in this respect were 
intense realists. They had most enraptur- 
ing ideas of the Heaven in which they be- 
heved, and these ideas they preached wher- 
ever they couldget ahearing. They wrote 
them in their epistles to the churches of 
that age, and comforted Christians there- 
with. They pointed out the path to Heaven, 
and besought sinners to tread that path. 
They themselves at last died in the full 
expectation of going to this Heaven, not 
dreading death, not shrinking from the 
pangs of martyrdom, but courageous, 
heroic, hopeful, happy, and, when leaving 
this world, exclaiming: ‘‘O! death, where 
is thy sting? O! grave, where is thy vic- 
tory?” 

The blessed, happy, sainted dead, who 
have died in the Lord, and are now in the 
Bible Heaven, and will be there forever— 
some of whom may have once been our 
kindred according to the flesh, tenderly 
loved when living, and not forgotten be- 
cause dead—are to be congratulated upon 
what they have gained by a change of 
worlds. The character of Christ is now 
theirs in absolute perfection; and when the 
resurrection-morn dawns, they will be 

‘‘ raised incorruptible,” and he will give 
them boaies like unto “his glorious body,” 
and in these bodies—immortal, glorious, 





dwell forever. They surely have lost noth- 
ing by dying. Ours is the loss, not theirs. 
God did not harm them whenhe called 
them to their heavenly home. Death did 
not touch their essential personality. That 
went up on high, to be with Christ, and to 
belike him. That still lives io a larger and 
a better life than was possible onearth, and 
will so live forever. Survivors should not 
sorrow as those who have no hope. 

Hail, ye happy dead! Standing upon 
these shores of time, we look across the 
stream you have safely passed, and greet 
you as denizens of the Paradise of God. 
We think of youas in Heaven. We see 
you there. Reading the Bible you read, 
and trusting the promise you trusted, we 
hope to be with you there when it shall 
please God to call us bence. Our supreme 
desire is to follow you as you followed 
Christ, and with you and him to dwell in 
the land of perfect holiness and peace. 
Our one effort now, henceforth, and on- 
ward to our last breath, shall be to gain the 
prize you have wop. May God strengthen 
usin this ¢ffort,and then crown it with 
victory. 





CATHOLICS AND THE TEMPER- 
ANCE MOVEMENT. 


BY HUGH P. MCELRONE, 
EDITOR OF THE “CATHOLIC MIRROR.” 





Tue great Convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society which is to meet at 
Notre University, Indiana, on August 4th 
suggests some thoughts as to the 
position which Catholics are beginning to 
take in the sweeping movement against 
the rum power. On tbat day, and in that 
place, the flower of the Catholic Church 
will assemble to deliberate on the best 
methods for advancing the cause of tem- 
perance among our people, and, it possi- 
ble, for inducing them to abstain from the 
use of liquor altogether. Learned bishops, 
zealous priests, and active laymen will 
meet On common ground, and voice their 
sentiments io 10 uncertain words. It will 
be the largest gathering of the kind that 
American Catholics have yet held. 

For a long while the vast majority of 
Catholics in this country viewed the tem- 
perance movement among their separated 
brethren with unfriendly eyes. It was 
only natural that they did so. The very 
name of temperance society was made 
odious to them by its associations. Gen- 
erally allied with organizations founded 
for the purpose of ‘‘ resisting the encroach- 
ments of infidelity and Romanism,” the 
distinguished lecturers and writers engaged 
in promoting the good cause apparently 
,took pleasure in making the “Irish Pa- 
pists” their awful examples and the butt 
of their jokes. The Irish are particularly 
sensitive about being made laughing- 
stocks. They have had to submit so long 
to this at the bands of their English op- 
pressors that they are sore all over, and 
wince at the random shot which would 
excited form a man of another nationality 
only a passing smile. 

But all that is changed now. The tem- 
perunce lecturers no longer insult Irish 
Catholics, and are beginping to see that in 
these people may be found the strongest 
supporters of the movement. Acd Catho- 

ics, too, are awaking to the fearful ravages 
made by rum upon their own ranks. The 
words of the late A. M. Sullivan—* Ireland 
sober is Ireland free”—have been echoed 
in the pastorals of the Irish bishops and 
trom the pulpits: of Irish churches. It 
may not be generally known, but it is a 
fact, that Mr. Parnell exacts as iron-bound 
a total abstinence pledge from the Nation- 
alists as the pledge of loyalty to the party 
itself. I allude to this because it has had a 
powerful effect upon the temperance move- 
ment among Catholics in the United States, 
who naturally take a keen interest in the 
progress of the Parnell agitation. 

What is the position of the Church ? At 
the recent Plenary Council of Baltimore 
about as strong a position on the liquor 
question was taken as the limits of Catho- 
lic theology will allow. The selling or the 
drinking of unadulterated intoxicants in 
moderation was not branded as a crime,and 
never will be. But it was distinctly rec- 
ognized that the occupation of liquor sell- 
ing was a disreputable one by the para- 
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more “honorable” way of making a living, 
and by imposing so many restrictions upon 
the traffic that it ia almost impossible for a 
Catholic to run a saloon without incurring 
the sin of disobedience to the Church’s 
commands. On the other hand, the most 
solemn approbation was given to total ab- 
stinence and temperance societies, and all 
the faithful were urged to join them. Thus, 
while no positive condemnation of the li- 
quor traffic was made, the Church shows 
that she leans strongly to the side of the 
saloon’s enemies; for the saloon is the great- 
est enemy of the Catholic Church in 
America. 
Flippant adversaries may question this 
last statement. Nay, I have seen it jeer- 
ingly said that the Catholic Church in this 
country is supported by the saloon. No 
greater lie was ever uttered. The man 
who makes such an assertion has no idea of 
the tragic history of millions of Catholics 
in thiscountry. Swarming in here before 
churches could be built and ministers pro- 
vided for them, thousands of Cathclics, all 
over the land, deprived of the proper reli- 
gious support of man’s weakness, have 
fallen victims to rum. This is the explana- 
tion of the fact that so many of them have 
drifted into the saloon business; frequently 
no other opening in life was afforded them, 
and they were careless anyhow. Then, 
from a spirit of good fellowship, all Irish 
Catholics who happened along would help 
their saloon-keeping compatriot by leaving 
their money with him and drivking his 
liquid poison. So it has come to pass 
that a fearful proportion of Irish Catholics 
are engaged in this wasteful traffic and 
drunkenness prevails to a frightful extent 
among our people. I once heard Bishop 
Keane say in a lecture: ‘‘ When I enter a 
town and see how many Irish Catholic 
numes hang over tavern doors, I hang my 
head in shame.” What else can we do? 
Thus, while no formal condemnation of 
the traffic can be made, there isa way to 
kill the saloon more potent than dead let- 
ter laws. It is public sentiment. Public 
sentiment inthe Catholic Church of Amer- 
ica is rising like a giant against the saloon. 
Laws and canons deal with abstract things; 
sentiment regards their practical workings. 
The ideal saloon may not be a thing to con- 
demn; but where is the ideal saloon? On 
the other side of the moon, perhaps; cer- 
tainly not in America. As the thing exists 
amongst us it isa veritable gateway of Hell. 
It debauches innocence. It corrupts youth. 
It makes beasts of meo. It breeds pov. 
erty. It ruinshomes. It arms the hand 
of the wife-beater and murderer; and final- 
ly the grinning fiend of death laughs its 
victim from the scaffold into the eternal 
flames. Such has been tbe tragic history 
of thousands who started out in blooming 
youth with the blessing of parents, the ad- 
miration of friends, the promise of becom- 
ing faithful children of the Church and 
useful citizens of the republic—all to end 
in that final sum of human woes and mis- 
eries and ghastly despair, the drunkard’s 
grave. There is not a priest in the United 
States but ‘“‘ could unfcld a tale of hor- 
rors,” of which the above is only a dim out- 
line. How their hearts have sunk within 
them as all the struggles, temptations, and 
falls of noble, perhaps gifted souls were 
spread before them in the tribunal of pen- 
ance. Now they must be eager forthe 
death of this foul fiend whose grip is so 
strong that nothing can shake it off. Yes, 
the Catholic priest has the means of know- 
ing the fearful ravages of drunkenness pos- 
sessed by none other. Kven from the 
groveling money standpoint of the jeerers 
I have referred to, do they think that the 
few poor shekels which the saloon-keeper 
grudgingly gives is aoy compensation for 
the millions squandered in his poisonous 
stuff and which would otherwise largely go 
into sorely needed churches and educational 
institutions? 
The leading men of the Catholic Ameri- 
can episcopate to-day—the men of thought 
and energy—are radicalon the temperance 
question. Bishops Ireland, Spalding, and 
Keane are a trio that cannot be matched 
among us; yet they are themen who lead the 
total abstinence movement and whose views 
and sentiments most influence Catholics, 
While these three are active in the work, 
the united episcopate have thrown their 


Ryan, of Philadelphia, and Archbishop 
Elder, of Cincinnati, have also taken ad- 
vanced positions upon the subject, and no 
two cities inthe land more sorely need 
temperance reform than those whose epis- 
copal seats they occupy. 

From all appearances, I should say that 
the time is not distant when the Catholics 
of this country shall have done their part 
to uproot the saloon power. 

BaLtimorgE, Mp 
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Boston is in a better condition, so far as 

healthfulness is concerned, than it used to 

be. Old nuisances are being thoroughly 

abolished, and new ones are being discov- 

ered and made to cease. Some factors en- 

ter into the explaration of these gratifying 

conditions, and the improvement of the pub- 
lic health. One, and the most important, 

is the splendid system of sewage disposal 

that has been put in operation, at vast ex- 

pense, by the city. In fact, though the 
main part of the old city is almost entirely 
surrounded by water, the Charles River and 
the Mystic helping ‘* Father Ocean” in a 
well-nigh complete encircling of the narrow- 
necked peninsula, yet the drainage of the 
growing city could not be properly done by 
these water-ways, and an expensive and 
yet most extraordinary system of drains 
and sewers has been constructed, and the 
sewage is forced through a submarine tun- 
nel of considerable length, and is made to 
empty itself by the Cloaca Maxima, far out 
on ao island in the outer barbor, at those 
periods of the day when the tides are capa- 
ble of carryiog it away out to sea. 

Though the ‘* sinews of war” required for 
so gigantic an enterprise have been enor- 
mous, yet the millions of dollars so expended 
begin already to show the change in the 
death rate. There were 1,244 deaths among 
young children under five years of age, for 
the first half of this present year, as com- 
pared with 1,649 for the corresponding peri- 
od a yearago, or 405 less. The total number 
of deaths the first half of last year, and of 
this year can be seen at a glance from the 
following table: 


1885. 1886. Decrease of 

PR ic cinccccecesesnes 859 165 94. 
DORE ic ccsgec csccceves 796 689 157, 
BERGER, ccccccccccvcccccces 855 810 45. 
DE cd cenawserociedansan 930 = 789 191 
dks 6csiae cvevencisces 838 137 101 
FERRe ccccccseoccccccsccese 716 6387 78 

eee 4,908 4,827 666 


It must be remembered, too, that this 
year's figures, good as they are, in showing 
a steady decrease, are compared with an 
exceptionably good year, as the Board of 
Health declared it to be; for the year 1885 
showed a decrease over the numbers re- 
ported in 1884 and 1883; while there isa 
very gratifying falling off in the number of 
deaths from preventable causes, which con- 
stitutes the most satisfactory gauge of the 
efficiency of the sanitary methods applied. 

A systematic warfare is carried on now 
againet the accumulations of filth, where 
disease germs are apt to find most frequent 
lodgment, and which present the most fa- 
vorable conditions for the growth and mul- 
tiplication of these dangerous germs; and 
the advantage of using the powerful anti- 
septics and germicides becomes apparent. 
Over 8,500 rooms, in 841 houses, were dis- 
infected last year, whereas only half that 
number of houses were put through such a 
process three and four years ago. The re- 
ported cases of contagious diseases, in 
which are included diphtheria, measles, 
small-pox, scarlatina, typhoid, typhus, and 
yellow fevers, aggregated for the first half 
of 1885 as many as 3,360, of which 402 
proved fatal, while for the past six months 
there were only 1,865 cases, of which 250 
were fatal. ; 

The amount of travel to the White 
Mountains and Canada is extraordinarily 
large this year. Certain favorite haunts in 
the mountains are already overcrowded, 
and that without.making any effort to se- 
cure boarders. Many of last year’s tourists, 
taking time by the forelock, engaged their 
rooms as much as @ year ago. 

During the hegira, union services in 


of the day, it is common to observe the an- 
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but one edifice, Such seems to be the 
case among the Unitarian churches, whose 
wealthy parishioners are among the moun 
tains or along our unexcelled North Shore 
seaside villas. 
Another prominent church, which, with 
its abundant wealth, always makes a point 
of keeping the house of God open through 
the summer months, had made the an- 
nouncement that its pews are wholly free 
through the nine weeks of July and Au- 
gust. 
Three of the Congregational churches of 
the South End found their plan of summer 
cunsolidation last year so mutually satis- 
factory that they have renewed it this year, 
each of the church edifices being open in 
turn. These three are the Berkeley Street 
Congregitional, the Shawmut and the 
Union Churches. The Rev. Wm. Berkeley 
Wright, pastor of the first, preached for 
the Old South Church, one Sabbath, follow- 
ing the ever esteemed Rev. Dr. Whiton, 
who, we are happy to see, makes an annual 
visit to this pulpit; the Rev. Dr. Meredith 
is spending his vacationin his charming 
Mt. Vernon, N. H., where his cottage com- 
mands a splendid sweep of horizon and 
an unsurpassed view. He is seen riding 
bebind his fleet steeds and accompanied by 
his d6ég, when the numerous calls upon him 
to be present at summer literary assemblies 
do not call him away. The Rev. Dr. Griffis, 
ofthe Shawmut Church, has gone among 
his former parishioners of Schenectady, and 
tells me that he is eager already for the fall 
work of his encouraging church life in the 
center of Boston homes. Dr. Webb is 
making his permanent residence at the lit- 
erary suburban village and at Hotel Welles- 
ley with its splendid Krino Park. He is still 
supplying in Worcester on Sundays at the 
Salem Street Church. The Rev. Geo. A. 
Gordon, of the Old South Church, Boston, 
spends a part of his vacation at the White 
Mountains. The Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
since his trip to California is preaching reg- 
ularly at Trinity Church, and intends to do 
so through the summer. He is very fre- 
quently called upon to be the officiating 
clergyman at wedding ceremonies. The 
Rev. Dr. Bartol is at his summer villa at 
Manchester by the sea. Dr. Duryea is at 
the Adirondacks at his favorite haunts. 
Many of the Unitarian clergymen are trav- 
eling abroad on the Continent. 
Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert, is growing more 
popular with our Bostonians and Andover 
professors. Professor Phelps has long been 
established on the island, and Mr. Alpheus 
Hardy is building anew. Mr. Montgomery 
Sears has his cottage there, and Prof. 
Geo. Harris, of Andover, is there now in 
his own house. Professor Downs, musi- 
cal instructor in Abbot Academy, and at 
Bradford, is also locating there. 
The Rev. John L. Withrow, of Park 
Street Courch, is now in Chicago, consider- 
ing his call from Dr. Kittredge’s people. 
Concerning the making of all religious ex- 
ercises optional at Harvard, one of what 
might properly be called the pastoral com- 
mittee, the clergyman selected for taking 
charge of the religious services at the 
university, told me that it was the strongly 
expressed wish of these gentlemen them- 
selves, who are to preach before the col- 
lege students, that all chapel exercises be 
made voluntary; that even such a one as 
Dr. Phillips Brooks decidedly preferred 
that all undergraduates be under no com- 
pulsion in the matter of attendance; for it 
would be far more effective of good re- 
sults to preach to two or three bundred 
who choose to be there than to nine bun- 
dred or a thousand who felt the constraints 
of college regulations and were there under 
a sense of compulsion. ; 
I asked: ** What, in your opinion, will 
be the number of voluntary attendants, es- 
pecially at morning prayers?” He replied 
that there will unquestionably be a large 
falling off, but the results of the change 
could not but be salutary for the few that 
chose to attend. 


The feeling cannot be suppressed among 
some of the friends of the college that the 
change will be quite detrimental to the 
college, and that ufter the novelty has worn 
off the regular attendants on the daily re- 
ligious services will be a decidedly small 
minority of the students; and these may 
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ious connections before a mass of unregen- 

erates, 

Ifthe number of regular attendants at 

is very much cut down, the result seems in- 

evitable that sensitive young men, far from 

wishing to make a parade of their religion, 

will a the unimportance of staying away, 

and will be seen going only to the Sunday 

Church services when some _ favorite 

preacher is to occupy the pulpit. The end 

is not yet. The selected clergymen have 

not been reticent to say that the change 

was one that could not be regarded as other 
than inevitable, and was only a ques- 
tion of time; and that it was far better, if 
the change be deemed desirable, as so many 
did think it, that the preachers themselves 
should take the initiative in the securing of 
it. 

Rev. Dr. Behrends’s articles in Taz InpE- 
PENDENT, On the ‘‘Theology of Missions,” 
have awakened many hearty responses of 
approval; and the brief but exceedingly 
telling editorial note on recent events in 
the American Board has expressed just the 
sentiment of large numbers of the Board’s 
friends. The stir has not ceased. 

not to as yet. 

Boston, July 2ist. 


“THERE IS NO GOOD REASON.” 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM VEENSOHOTEN. 


In a former paper I promised the readers 
of Tne INDEPENDENT a discussion of the 
reasons why the Reformed (Dutch) Church 
should continue a separate organization, 
and should not organically unite with the 
Presbyterian Church, and to see whether 
these reasons are ‘* good.” 

The first reason is her orthodoxy, To en- 
able us to judge of the orthodoxy of any 
religious denomination, we are to inquire: 
1. What are her standards of doctrine? 2. 
How faithfully are these standards held by 
her laity and her clergy? 

The standards of doctrine of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church are the Heidelberg 
Catechism, the Belgic Confession, the 
Canons of the Synod of Dort, and 
Forms for the administration of the Sac- 
raments. “Now, we of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church regard these as next to per- 
fect epitomes of the teachings of the sacred 
Scriptures. Suppose they are. In what 
respect are they superior to the standards 
of doctrine of the Presbyterian Church? 
‘*Ours present a more moderate Calvin- 
ism.” This may be true of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, but not of the Belgic Confession, 
and the Canons of the Synod of Dort. The 
most careful study will not reveal a doc- 
trine or shade of a doctrine which is not 
common to both. If one set of standards 
deserves the title orthodox, so does the 
other. If there is any difference whatever, 
it is of a literary nature; and in this respect 
the Westminster Assembiy bad the advan- 
tage, because they profited by the labors of 
their Dutch brethren. 

‘‘ But the Heidelberg Catechism is supe- 
rior to the Westminster because it presents 
Gospel truth from a practical standpoint. 
What is thy only eomyort?” etc. 

So does Jobn Brown’s catechism: ‘“‘Who 

made you?” “God.” ‘Of what were you 
made?” *‘‘Of dust,” etc., and that is a Pres- 
byterian catechism. 
But, if the Heidelberg Catechism is so 
far superior, why is it that you scarcely 
ever ineet a member of our church who has 
committed it tomemory, and that the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism almost uni- 
versally takes its place in the instruction of 
youth? 

Agaip, it is claimed, ‘‘ The rule of our 
Church that our ministers are to preach on 
all the Lord’s Days of the Catechism once 
in four years, secures a course of Scriptural 
theology to our churches.” That is not 
always the case. In Holland the rational- 
ists preach on the Heidelberg Catechism 
every Sunday afternoon. Here, in this 
country, the rule is disregarded by about 
half of our ministers, and but very few 
strictly obey it. A repeal of the rule is be- 
coming more and more a necessity to pre- 
vent dishonesty on the part of many of the 
clergy. 

Further, in order to judge of the ortho. 
doxy of a denomination, we are to inquire 
how faithfully are her standards held by 
the laity aud the clergy. Are our laity 
orthodox? I trust they are, but not more 
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receive a Presbyterian into our Church as 
one from our own denomination; and a 
large portion have come from other com- 
munions. Are our clergy orthodox? I 
trust they are, but not more so than the 
Presbyterians. If the Presbyterian Church 
is not to be trusted as to orthodoxy, we 
will do well to institute an investigation in 
our own. From 1870 to 1880 one hundred 
and thirty-four were received into our 
ministry, without a certificate from New 
Brunswick. Only one hundred and thirty- 
two came from that institution during the 
same period. During sixty years, out of 
fourteen prcfessors in the theological semi- 
nary six came from other denominations. 
Many of our prominent pulpits, to-day, are 
occupied by Methodists, Congregational- 
ists, Presbyterians, etc.; and it seems that, 
in many instances, they are preferred. 
None of our ministers hesitate to accept 
desirable charges in the Presbyterian 
Church; and who has ever heard it whis- 
pered that thereby they compromised their 
orthodoxy? On the other hand, who has 
ever heard it whispered that a Presbyterian 
brother may not be orthodox when he 
seeks admission into our classis? This first 
reason is not ‘‘ good.” 

Tne second reason is our noble history, 

Five out of eight mention it. Hence it 
teust be a weighty reason. But I wonder 
whether these brethren ever asked the 
question: ‘‘Is it true that the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church has such a noble history?” 
Consider the following: She was the first 
Church organized in this eountry two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight years ago. It has been 
her constant boast that she had a learned 
ministry. Her theological seminary is 
among the first established. She has had 
every opportunity to keep pace with the 
progress of the nation; and here she is 
among the smallest Churches in the Jand. 
Have we reason to be proud of the suicidal 
struggie against the introduction of the 
English language, into the services, in an 
English-speaking nation? Wasthere much 
nobility in the bitter fight against independ- 
ence from the Classis of Amsterdam, called 
the Conferentic and Coetus controversy? 
What is there in our history in this country 
which specially entitles us to perpetuate our 
separate organization? But it is said: 
‘*In speaking of our noble history, we re- 
fer to the elghty years’ war in Holland, in 
the sixteenth century, the siege of Leyden, 
the 100,000 martyrs for the truth, the 
grand character and heroism of Wilham 
the Silent, etc.” That, indeed, is noble 
history, and will never be forgotten; but 
why should that be a reason for the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church in America to 
maintain a separate organization? 

The Jews also have a noble history, and 
may boast of bheroes—Moses, David and 
Daniel; but that is no reason why they 
should not now become Cbristians. Wil- 
liam the Silent, that noble, liberal, progres- 
sive Christian man would not be flattered 
if he could hear us say: ‘* We resist union 
with the Presbyterian Church in this coun- 
try because our ancestors in Holland were 
Christian heroes, and we wish to do them 
honor.” Would he not say: ‘ That is not 
honoring the heroism of the past, for you, 
a little band, without weighty reasons, to 
refuse to make common cause with your 
brethren against a coomon enemy”? 

The history of Holland rightly read, ar- 
gues for union, and not for continued sepa- 
ration. 

The third reason is to maintain her effi- 
ciency. ‘As a small separate organization 
we will do more proportionately for the 
cause of Christ than if merged with the al- 
ready too large Presbyterian Church.” 
Let us compare statistics and see whether 
there would be any loss. 


1, As to growth, the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church may be said to be a dwarf, two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight years old, in a country 
characterized by progress. The Presbyte. 
rian Church, more than fifty years her ju- 
nior, has outstripped her more than ten 
times. In six years the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church increased ber number of churches, 
three and one-half per cent.—almost exclu- 
sively among the Hollandcrs in the West— 
her communicants three per cent. The 
Presbyterian Church increased her 
churches and her communicants eleven per 
cent. during the same period. 

2. As to benevolence, statistics for the 





two years 1884 and 1885, show the follow- 
ing contributions: 


COLLECTED FOR ALL BENEVOLENT PURPOSES. 


Per member. 

Presbyterian Church........0.+sses+++ 4 33 
Co een 274 
For Home Missions, Presbyterian 

OREFOR. .ccccceccccccce © ecccceee coos 87 
For Home Missions, Reform 

GE ivccccoscccccccecesccecscescoce $1 
Congregational! purposes Presbyterian 

CREPE. .cccccccccccccccccccccccccce ° 11 83 
Reformed Church... ..cccccccccssoce " 10 93 


Increase in five years, in benevolent con- 
tributions : 


Per member. 
Presbyterian Church.......... oneness ° $i 28 
Reformed CHGFCR......ccccccccccccece 83 


Increase in five years in contributions for 
congregational purposes: 


Per member. 
Presbyterian Churcli..........+-.ee008 $1 10 
Reformed Church—decrease...... ... 12 


If these figures indicate the comparative 
efficiency of the two denominations, they 
do not argue*very forcibly for the value of 
our ‘“‘historic position and prestige.” 
Would we not do well to try union with 
the Presbyterian Church? Might we not 
then make some ‘“‘ noble history” also for 
the nineteenth century? 

The fourth reason is our liturgical posi- 
tion. ‘We hold a masterly position on 
account of our liturgy.” ‘‘ We are midway 
between the baldness of Presbyterian wor- 
ship and extreme ritualism.” ‘‘ Our forms 
keep the doctrine of the sacraments before 
the people.” I do not wish to criticise our 
forms. They are in many respects remark- 
able. Still, it seems to many of our clergy 
that they might be made more adapted to 
present circumstances. Hence repeated 
overtures to General Synod. But what I 
wish to say is, the possession of a liturgy as 
ours does not make us a liturgical church. 
The only prayers ever wsed are those ip the 
forms; and by many even these are omitted. 
The Holland clergymen, ¢. g., scarcely 
ever use them. | have even seen a president 
of the Particular Synod of Albany subati- 
tute voluntary prayer at the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper in Synod. Our 
Church is only slightly liturgical, and that 
but once in thirteen weeks. The question 
of a liturgy midway between * baldness” 
of worship and extreme ritualism will con- 
tinue to claim our attention; for the Synod 
of Dort and the practice of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church have certainly not satis- 
factorily eettled it. 

The fifth reason is, her peculiar form of 
government. ‘Our scriptural consistory” ; 
‘“‘Absence of the worldly trusteeships.” 
This reason is so much like that given by 
the wolf in the fable that it hardly deserves 
attention. We all know that a slight pro- 
vision would obviate the necessity of any 
change in our government. ,This could 
readily be made. We also know that the 
‘* worldly trustee” is no more harmful in 
the Presbyterian Church than the liberal, 
worldly, rich contributor in the Reformed 
(Duteb) Church. 

The sixth reason is, union would entail 
loss of invested funds. The question of 
property need not be a serious one. Let it 
be distinctly understood, by all our people, 
that union with the Presbyterian Churcb 
involves no changes whatever in the man- 
agement of individual churches. We can 
continue to preach and pray and sing as 
we do now. No church will be required 
to give up her confessions, her forms, her 
Heidelberg Catechism, her Scriptural con- 
tory, nor even her relation to the glorious 
history of the eighty years’ war in Hol- 
land in the sixteenth century. This being 
so why should there be persistent opposi- 
tion, causing interference with the right of 
property by the individual churches? 

As to the trust funds held by the Board 
of Direction, some given conditionally 
might be lost—e. g.,the Van Bunschoten 
fund. Compliance with the conditions of 
that bequest would then be but poorly re- 
warded by the income of the fund. But 
suppose we lose $250,000. What of it? 
If our benevolence could be brought up to 
the standard of that of the Presbyterians, 
in two years the increase would amount to 
$266,172.36. The questionof church prop- 
erty and trust funds was easily settled in 
the case of the Presbyterian Union of 1870. 
Adequate information, a truly Christian 
spirit, and such wise measures as may be 
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employed, will remove all difficulties for 
this next Prespyrerian Union. 

So much, then, for the ‘‘ most weighty” 
reasons that can be given for the continued 
separate organization of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church. I leave it to the brethren 
of the Church to judge whether they are 
“ good.” 

Hupson, N, Y. 
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THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
ARTISTS. 
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BY MRS. SOHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 











Ir is impossible, in brief chapters, such as 
these, to note all the interesting pictures on the 
walls; for a mere catalogue of names and titles 
would bave no value whatsoever. But, before 
we pass to the portraits (which, as a class, I 
think more interesting—or, at least, interesting 
in a greater variety of ways—than any others) 
there are still one or two figure-subjects which 
cannot be omitted. Among these is Mr. Francis 
Jones's ‘On the White Sand Dunes,” which is, 
however, a combination of figure and landscape 
work, that derives its greates: importance from 
the latter element. Green trees and dazzling 
white sands and the bluest of American summer 
skies, with two girls taking their summer ease 
below—these are the materials out of which, 
upon a canvas of rather large size, Mr. Jones 
has produced a picture of distinct individuality, 
of great charm of color and of very striking 
and delightful freshness and savor. Miss Trot- 
ter’s ‘* Breton Peasant”—a life-size woman's 
figure—deals, on the other hand, with a thrice- 
familiar theme, and in a not very novel way. 
But it is so strongly painted, so pleasant in 
color, so full of light and atmosphere, and, be- 
sides, so skillful in its delineation of character, 
that we are by no means tempted to feel, as we 
s0 often must in presence of kindred works, 
hat she has merely studied a model instead of 
making a real picture from a real peasant. 

Mr. La Farge’s life-size figure of a girl called 
“The Lamp Bearer,” is of a sort—or, I may 
more correctly say, of a quality in its kind— 
which he alone can give us. His aim has so 
largely been to translate the beauty of color, in 
and for itself considered, that, were the face of 
the figure less individual, we should be inclined 
to class it as a work of decorative rather than 
of strictly representative art. But being in- 
dividual, and moreover, very lovely, with a love- 
liness of which Mr. La Farge found and keeps 
the secret, 1t lifts the work more into the domain 
of ideal art. The little flower- paintings by the 
same hand are bits such as the nixies might 
paint, with opals ground up for colors and pale 
sunbeams twisted into brushes. Yet, with all 
their fragile delicacy, how singularly truthful 
they are to every faintest detail of shape and 
eoloring and illumination. Surely no one else 
ever painted the very soul and body of a water 
lily as Mr. La Farge has painted them here. 

The portraits in the exhibition, I repeat, are 
many and various. Some of them are very 
clever, but merely clever, like Mr. Beckwith’s 
portrait of Mr. Walton and Mr. Rice’s of Mr. 
Beckwith. Others rise to that higher level of 
cleverness which we may call technical brilliancy, 
the most notable example being Mr. Sargent’s 
half-length of a young lady dressed in black and 
white, which is the very personification of a 
high-bred woman in her “society” aspect. I 
wonder, by the way, how many visitors will note 
the peculiar fact that the lady's beautiful eyes 
are, one black and the other gray? The ques- 
tion might serve as a test to prove how many of 
us merely look at pictures and how many really 
see them. For while a stupid painter would 
have made the singularity conspicuous, Mr. Sar- 
gent, though rendering it frankly, has so 
wrought the colors into the general scheme of 
his work that they rather help than militate 
against unity and reposefulness of effect. I 
do not suppose his expedients could be made 
plain in words, but it is a most interesting study 
to examine them upon the canvas. 

Other portraits near at hand do not strike us 
first by any brilliancy of technique, but leave 
this to be remarked only after we have been led 
to feel it must be there, or the sentiment, the 
feeling, of the work would not be so vital, A 
case in point is Mr. Alden Weir’s most interest- 
ing and sympathetic likeness of an elderly man, 
whom we should certainly guess to be a literary 
man or a closet student of some kind, even did 
he not hold a book in his hand and give his 
name in the catalogué as Mr. R. H. Stoddard, 
Often when a factor such as this book is intro- 
duced, we cannot but feel that the artist fell 
back upon it as a symbol to help out the expres- 
sion of an idea which he feared might not other- 
wise be quite intelligible. The book is to say 
what his interpretation of the personality could 
not compass. But in this case there is no such 
thought, We merely feel that the book must 
have been part of the man ; that to omit it from 
his portrait would have been to omit a part of 


himself, and to decrease the actual likeness by 
just so much. To paint Mr. Stoddard without 
the book, not Mr. Stoddard with the book, 
would, we feel, have been the prcof of affecta- 
tion or of weakness on the artist’s part. 

Mr. Abbott Thayer’s three portraits are very 
different each from each, but all of great impor- 
tance. His half-length of a little girl is ‘‘ deco- 
rative” in scheme, but not at all to the weaken- 
ing of its value as a pure piece of likeness- 
making. His head of a young man is very pecu- 
liar, but very vital and impressive—mysterious- 
ly attractive, it seems to me, in its strong sug- 
gestion of an interesting soul beneath the sur- 
face. And his group of a mother with her baby 
on her lap is, considered for sentiment alone, 
perhaps the most remarkable portrait in the 
room. We always see very plainly in Mr, 
Thayer’s work that he cares little for mere tech- 
nique, or cares for 1t only as a servant of his in- 
ner meanings. Sometimes it does his bidding 
with perfect clearness and with delightful grace ; 
but sometimes, on the other hand, it is hesitat- 
ing, a little confused; gives us the impression 
that he had not been able to find the exact way 
to say through it the whole of what he wished 
tosay. Sometimes, if I may so explain myself, 
we perceive his idea, Lis feeling, through and 
behind and beyond the technical expression 
rather than in it ; the two do not seem to be at 
one as they are in work which is perfectly and 
thoroughly successful. Yet idea and feeling are 
there neveriheless, and are of a charm and 
potency so great that we cannot cavil at 
technical shortcomings. Who can mind a little 
hesitancy or confusion of brush when, in spite 
of these, he finds a pathos, a refinement, a feel- 
ing for beauty of the spiritual sort, a suggestion 
of the mysterious aspects of the human soul, 
mingling togetherin work which is,I should 
say, the most individually poetic that our cur- 
rent portrait-art can show? This, so far asI 
can define it, is our attitude before the mother 
and child in the present exhibition; and yet it 
does not seem to me as delightful, even in its 
own way, as certain of Mr. Thayer’s contribu- 
tions to previous exhibitions. 

But, taking everything together—feeling, pic- 
torial conception, and technical brilliancy—we 
can rank no portrait of the year above Mr. Sar- 
gent’s group of an elderly gentleman and his 
wife, The magnificent dash and vigor and as- 
surance, yet self-control and artistic refinement, 
with which it is painted would by themselves 
alone command our admiration; yet these are 
but the means toward a higher end. Seldom 
are the external facts of the human figure so 
triumphantly portrayed—look, for instance, at 
the hands, those tests of a paiuter’s power— 
and seldom beneath these facts are we able to 
read so clearly the witness’ of the inner indi- 
vidualities. Not Mr. Sargent’s famous master 
—Carolus Duran—could have executed more 
splendidly ; and in no picture of his that I have 
ever seen is there so much of deeper value be- 
hind the execution. Few, indeed, are the por- 
trait-painters of to-day in any land whose’re- 
sults may be ranked with Mr. Sargent’s when, 
as in this instance, he is at his very best. 

And there are still other portraits in this ex- 
hibition eminently wortby of attention~as, for 
instance, Mr, Chase’s full-length pastel of a lady 
in white, and the heads in the same medium, by 
bis pupil, Miss Hecker, But my chronicle has 
already outrun its limits, and I can do no more 
than advise all of my readers, to whom the act is 
possible, to study the collection for themselves 
ere it closes in the autumn. 

Yet, after all, I must add a little postscript; 
for I have omitted one of the two or three most 
important works ofall, I mean Mr. St. Gaudens’s 
beautiful bas-relief of two children and their 
dog, which is an example of the most tender and 
exquisite side of a talent which has other and 
very different moods, but in them all reveals it- 
self as the strongest, the most individual, the 
mcst thoroughly artistic that has ever been 
bestowed upon an American sculptor. Nay, to 
say this does not say all one might or sbould; 
for it is not with American sculptors, so much 
as with the very best artists of the one great 
modern school—the school of France—that Mr, 
St. Gaudens should be compared. 


Sanitary, 


I8 LIFE WORTH LIVING? THAT 
DEPENDS ON 0HE LIVER. 


Tus question, which bas been asked through 
all the ages, has taken a little more specific 
form, since it has been made the title of a sug- 
gestive book. It has had a great variety of an- 
swers, One of the truest and fullest is the one 
here given. No wonder that some one whose 
mind was disturbed by his stomach-digestion, 
should have written liver with a large L, and 
thonght of the subject from a sanitary stand- 
point, It is no new idea that the state of one’s 
mind, moral, and health depends very much 
upon the condition of the liver. Indeed, the 
word hypochondriac had its origin in the idea 
that this is the lower region from which come 














most of the ills of this mortal life, When the 
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feeling of unrest or unwellness took possession, 
physician and patient alike concluded that the 
cause must be biliousness. Even a bad temper 
was attributed to an overflow of the bile. Hence, 
not only Burton, in his ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” but all of living kind, are interested in 
this organ. Next to the spleen, it can be said 
to be the greatest puzzle of the physiologist. 
Its fall function is not yet certain. That it bas 
very important offices in the process of diges- 
tion is fully ascertained. We know that the 
small vessels of the stomach and intestines get 
their contents to the liver by the portal vein, 
and that the venous blood of the portal vein and 
the arterial blood of the hepatic artery reach the 
surface of the lobules of the liver by the ramifi- 
cations of the vessels of eacb. There thus goes 
on in the liver an interchange and purification, 
by which an important part of digestion is car- 
ried on. There is separated from the blood a 
sugar known as glycogen; also, from two to 
three pounds of bile is separated and discharged 
into the intestines every twenty-four hours. It 
thus receives quite directly from the digestive 
tract the enriched blood, separates from it a 
refuse to be cast into the intestines, and sends 
the remainder on to join the great current of 
life. Like the lungs, the skin, and the kidneys, 
it is a great central laboratory and separator. 
But, unlike these, it is a producer of materials 
as well asa purifier. It is the largest gland in 
the body, generally weighing about fifty or sixty 
eunces. Pouring, as it does, a nearly constant 
stream into the intestines, it furnishes a mild 
eathartic, There is such a thing as torpidity of 
the liver, altbough the usuai idea of the relation 
of laxative medicines thereto is very erroneous, 
It ia doubtful whether such medicines have any 
direct action on the liver. The chief effect is 
by action on the stomach and bowels, or by 
causing such sickness as makes the gall bladder 
lose its contents, and excites the liver to in- 
creased action. But the cbief control we bave 
over the liver is dietetic and sanitary. First of 
all, it is not to be compressed by clothing or by 
cords to such an extent as not to allow it all 
the room to which 80 large and active an organ 
is entitled. We hear much about the compres- 
sion of the chest and the lungs. But we are to 
remember that the liver may suffer equally as 
much, and, so far as weight is concerned, is 
likely to suffer more. Pressure and dragging 
upon the organs of digestion is often the un- 
suspected cause of indigestion. Neither the 
stomach or liver needs such compression. Many 
of the nervous ailments complained of among 
women are probably the result of undue pres- 
sure, that finally causes sofhe irritation of the 
central axes of nervous life,and too often results 
ia more than mere functional disturbance. There 
is, perhaps, no direction in which more errors 
are committed by the laity than,in their attempt 
to medicate the liver. Biliousness is one of the 
most vague of terme. Medicines once said to 
act on the liver have been so far retired as that 
the name bilious pills is scarcely allowable. 
Many a “liver complaint” is cured by the use 
of fruit, vegetables, and fish, and by the avoid- 
ance of fats and of all hot or warm meats. The 
alternate use of oiling and of alkalies to the 
skin, with the bath and rubbing, are sover- 
eign remedies for many a one who has had 
a chronic misunderstanding with his liver. It 
is an organ, too, which is irritated and injured 
by the too free use of condiments, and especially 
of alcoholic drinks, Fatty livers, hob-nail livers, 
and other changes of structure are very common 
in those who freely indulge in these stimulants. 
It has in its lobules minute capillaries which can- 
not bear continued engorgement cr a disturbance 
of their nerve control, It is true that in such a 
conglomerate gland, made up of thousands of 
parts, each a system in itself, there is a struggle 
to overcome embarrassment, and one part of the 
organ serves to relieve another. It is for this 
reason that every indulgence does not make a 
permanent record ; but continuous and repeated 
abuse is sure to keep up the irritationjunti) some 
form of organic change is produced. The 
great lessons now being learned in sanitary 
science and art are making it certain that the 
medicine of the future will be dietetic and 
hygienic rather than medicinal. The same skill 
in diagnosis will be needed, and a skill in treat- 
ment which will need to be more learned and 
technical than that which looks for specifics, or 
expects to cure those who persist in disobedi- 
ence of the definite laws of life and health. The 


liver is already receiving some benefit from 
modern practice, 


Biblical Research, 


TAHPANHES. 
IL. 


Tue site of Tahpanhes-Daphne at Tell De 
fenneh lies about twenty-five miles south of 
Port Said, and not far from seven west of the 
Suez Canal. It has been so rarely visited and 
rewained severely undisturbed, because 80 re- 
mote from every modern line of travel. Its fate 
was sealed by the natural change in the current 
of the sea, drawing the waters of the Nile to the 
western channels of the Delta, and choking up 














the eastern outlet; man was obliged to follow in 
the wake of Nature westward. The region, 
therefore, in ancient times, arich grazing coun- 
try, asmiling Boukolia fanned by the breezes of 
the ocean, and a scene of commercial activity, is 
now a desolate waste, made up partly of arid 
sands, partly of mud swamps, partly of heron- 
haunted marsheg, and a scarcely traceable course 
of what was once the main outlet of the great 
river. 

Mr. W.M. Flinders Petrie, attacking this spring 
for the Egypt Exploration Fund, found Teli 
Defenneh to consist of three groupsof mounds, 
somewhat more than half a mile apart, the in- 
termediate level being covered with stone chips, 
potsherds and the remnants of brick founda. 
tions, marked by the lines of streets, and sur- 
rouzded by the running depression of its olden 
enclosure-wall. Twoof the mounds turned out 
to be mere heaps of rubbish, but the third 
proved to be composed of the burned and black 
ened ruins of a huge pile of brick buildings, the 
landmark visible from all the neighboring plain, 
and bearing the local name—the Arabs hastened 
to inform the explorer—of El-Qasr-el Bint el- 
Yahudi, ** the Castle of the Daughter of the Jew,” 
an evidently imperishable reminiscence of its 
occupation by the Jewish princesses, daughters 
of King Zedekiah. 

This center of attraction Mr. Petrie proceeded 
at once to clear up by clearing out. It was 
originally a massive square building, embracing 
sixteen square chambers on each floor, and how 
many floors there were cannot now be deter- 
mined, constructed of walls, both partition and 
exterior, of enormous thickness. It was the 
work of Psamtik I, the Psammetichus;of Herod. 
otus, determined by the finding of a series of 
little plaques in gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, jasper, 
carnélian and porcelain, inscribed with his royal 
name and titles, under each of tie four corners 
of the building. In this particular its founder 
appears to have imitated a fashion that pre- 
vailed in Chaldea, Besides these objects were 
deposited libation-vessels, corn-grinders, speci- 
mens of ores, model bricks, the bones of a sac- 
rificed ox, together with those of some smal. 
bird. That this stracture was a fortress is net 
only evident from its strong character, but from 
a large stela recording the very garrison sta- 
tioned in it—so confirming the statements of 
Herodotus, from the arms—largely iron swords— 
found around it, and from the extraordinary 
number of arrow-heads in bronze and iron, 
horses’ bits, iron chisels and bronze tools, frag- 
ments of iron grating and iron chains, recovered 
by turning over the soil of the three or four 
acres within the limits of the enclosure wall 
outside the castle itself. Even the smelting 
furnaces, iron slags, and the forges in which 
these articles were wrought, were found. It 
was not only the scene of the Stratopeda, or 
camps itself, but the headquarters of manu- 
facture and repair for all the implements and 
apparatus used by the military forces of the 
time. On the opposite side of the canal other 
ruins of more structures, together with many 
tombs, further bear out the statement of Her- 
odotus, that the Carian camps lay on both 
sides the stream, and the plural form of the 
name Daphnai. 

However, the central fortress was not left to 
stand alone. A number of additions were built 
on against its outer walls, after the style of 
“annexes,” thus contributing to a curiously 
irregular ground-plan more than doubling the 
superficial area of the stronghold. All of these 
later structures opened outward, and did not 
communicate in any way with the interior edi- 
fice ; at least one of them wasadded py the 
founder Psamtik I; but the others, including a 
handsome court-room adorned by a fine lime- 
stone cornice, were the adjuocts of his imme- 
diate successors. ‘These features make the pile 
an exceptional congeries in architecture, even 
for Egypt. 

But the excavations into this time-worn heap 
disclosed still more curious details. It was no 
only a place of safety and defense, but a place 
of royal residence, a palace, the living-room of 
the King being lined with slabe of fine lime- 
stone covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions 
sculptures in bas-relief of captives and the like, 
all delicately cut and painted. Naturally the 
upper rooms, or stories, would suffer most from 
the vengeance of its destroyer, and the lower 
ones least; and so, indeed, the apartments in 
the basement are found almost intact. Some of 
these were the offices of the establishment. 
Others are described by Miss Amelia B, Edwards‘ 
from the reports of Mr. Petrie, as follows : 

“ Th@kitchen of ‘Pharaoh’s house in Tabpanhes’ 
is a big room with recesses in the thickness of the 
walls, which served for dressers. Here some four- 
teen large jars and two large flat dishes were stand- 
ing in their places, unharmed amid the general de- 
struction. A pair of stone corn-rubbers, a large 
iron knife, various weights, and three smal! flat iron 
pokers—or possibly spitse—were also found in this 
room. The butler’s pantry, it need scarcely be said, 
was the room to which wine jars were brought from 
the cellars to be opened. It contained no amphorer, 
but hundreds of jar-lids and plaster amphors-stop- 
pers, some stamped with the royal ovals of Psam- 
metichus, and some with those of Necho, his suc- 
cessor. Here, also, was founda pot of resin. The 
empty amphors, with quantities of other pottery, 


mostly broken, were piled in & kind of rubbish de 
pot close by. Some of these amphore have the 
lute-shaped hieroglyph signifying ‘nefer’ (good) 
scrawled three times in ink upon the side, which, 
not to speak it profanely, may probably indicate 
some kind of ‘XXX’ for Pharaoh’s consumption. 
Most curious of all, however, is a small room eyi- 
dently sacred to the scullery-maid. It contains a 
recess with a sink; @ built bench to stand things 
upon ; and recesses in the wall by way of shelves in 
which to place what has been washed up. ‘The 
sink,’ writes Mr. Petrie, ‘is formed of a large jar 
with the bottom knocked out, and filled with broken 
potsherds placed on edge. The water ran through 
this, and thence into more broken pots below, 
placed one in another, all bottomless, going down to 
the clean sand some four or five feet below.’ The 
potsherds in this sink were covered with organic 
matter, and clogged with fish bones, 

“In other chambers there heve been found large 
quantities of early Greek vases ranging from B.C. 
550 to B.C. 600, some finely painted with scenes of 
gigantomachia, chimeras, harpies, sphinxes, pro- 
cessions of damsels, dancers, chariot races, and the 
like, nearly al] broken, but many quite mendable; 
also several big amphore with large loop handles, 
quite perfect. A sword handle with a wide curved 
guard, some scale armor, bro’ Tings, amulets, 
beads, seals, small brass vessels, and other miuor 
objects of interest have also turned up, and two 
rings engraved with the titles of a priest of Amen. 
Some smal! tablets inscribed with the name of Ama- 
sis (Ahmes II.) and a large bronze seal of Apries 
(Hophra) are important, inasmuch as they complete 
the name-links in the historic chain of the twenty- 
sixth dynasty. 

“Apries brings us to B.C.591—570, and to the 
time of the flight of the daughters of Zedekiah. It 
may be that the Egyptian monarchs added on some 
of the later external chambers of the ‘ Kasr’ for the 
accommodation of their suite ; for ‘ all the coptains 
of the forces,’ all the nobles, and priests, and mer- 
chants of Judea were among the immigrant multi- 
tude.” 


One of the most surprising corroborations of the 
biblical narrative that have ever come about, be- 
yond what we should expect in minuteness of 
detail, remains to be told. It pertains to the 
“brickwork which is at the entry of Pharaoh's 
house in Tahpanhes,” as the Authorized Version 
ought to read, and as the Revised Version does 
read, in Jer. xliii, 9; the whole of which runs 
thus: 


‘Then came the word of the Lord unto Jeremiah 
in Tahpanhes, saying, Take great stones in thine 
hand, and hide them in mortar in the brickwork 
which is atthe entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tahpan- 
hes, in the sight of the men of Judah; and say 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord of Hosta, the God of 
Israel: Behold [ will send and take Nebuchadrez- 
zar, the King of Babylon, my servant, and will set 
his throne upon these stones that I have hid; and 
he shall spread his royal pavilion over them. And 
he shal! come, and shall smite the land of Egyp’.” 
The Revised Version also offers, in place of ‘the 
brickwork,” an alternative rendering, ‘the 
pavement” or “‘square’’ at the entrance of Pha- 
raoh’s house. The confirmation of the existencg 
of such a particulur as this pavement or square 
of brickwork, in ancient times, within the en- 
closure of the palace, may be related in Mr. 
Petrie’s own words, taken from his journal writ- 
ten early in April last: 

“Outside the buildings of the Kasr, I find py re- 
peated trenchings an area of continuous brickwork 
resting on sand, about one hundred feet by sixty 
fee: facing the entrance of the Jater buildings at the 
east corner, The roadway ran up a recess between 
the buildings and this platform. The platform has 
no traces of chambers, and seems to be an open aly 
place for out-door purposes, such as loading goods, 
arranging thtngs, etc.; just such a place as is needed 
for business, and such as even poor villagers make 
before their houses, leveling a smooth hard bed of 
mud, which they keep clean swept. It is curious 
how exactly this answers to the brick area, ‘ at the 
entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes,’ and it 
would be exactly the place where Nebuchadrezzar 
would ‘spread his royal pavilion.’ The rains have 
washed away this area and denuded the surface, 80 
that, although it is two or three feet thick near the 
palace, it is reduced in greater part toa few inches, 
and is altogether gone at the northwest corner,” 

In the Hebrew the word rendered “ brick- 
work ” or ‘ pavement” is malbén, for which the 
Arabs have an equivalent term, baldt, ‘‘a leve, 
ground” or “a smooth pavement of stones,” 
which they apply as well to this platform of 
such high antiquity. Of course Mr. Petrie 
searched diligently for the *‘ great stones” taken 
by the prophet and hidden in the mortar of this 
brick-area ; and he actually did come across sev- 
eral unhewn stones below the surface, which 
certainly were strangely out of place in a work 
of bricks, and which, according to the mood of 
the critic, may, or may not, be regarded as the 
very stones buried there by the hands of Jere- 
miab. 

The palace-fortress stood in the midst of a 
large, rectangular enclosure, about two thousand 
feet in length by one thousand in breadth. It 
had only two gates, one on the north opening 
upon the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, the other 
on the south opening toward the great highway 
and ancient military route between Egypt and 
Syria. Its boundary wall of mud bricks was 
fifty feet in thickness, and, wonderful to tell, 
has been so completely washed away that its 
position and course are now marked by a slight 
depression in the surface of the ground, This 
is explained by the fact that the surface of the 





enclosed eamp is so full of fragments of pottery 


as thereby to be protected from denudation. 
Beyond the camp wall a wide settlement ex- 
tended, of the same period with the occupation 
of the fortress, all washed down to within a foot 
or two of the desert sand, and strewn with bro- 
ken pottery. 

In addition to the objects already mentioned, 
Mr. Petrie* describes the acquisition of a large 
number of weights, finding two or three in every 
chamber. ‘“‘A few dozens,” he says, ‘‘ were 
known before in Europe; the five hundred of 
Naukratis made a revolution in our material for 
study, and now we have two or three hundred 
more fromthe same place; and over sixteen 
hundred from Defenneh and its neighborhood.” 
A delicately made scale-armor of irop was recov- 
ered, six laps thick, and yet not over heavy. 
That siyersmiths lived and wrought their trade 
here is indicated by much cut up silver from 
crucibles, and by several silver vessels. Also, 
workers in the most precious of all metals, gold. 
A massive gold handle of a tray was brought to 
light, and gold jewelry would appear to have 
been a special industry, judging from the dozens 
of fragments of gold ornaments already picked 
up by the Bedawi Arabs, and from the minute 
bronze weights, sditable only for the weighing 
of precious metals, hitherto almost unknown, 
about a thousand of which were collected. 

Much fine pottery dating from the Twenty- 
Sixth Dynasty was recovered—-‘‘bushels, sacksful, 
of the finest painted Greek vases, as they be- 
came broken thrown away in two or three rub. 
bish rooms, and all dated by the jar lids of 
Amasis.” ‘All the most striking pieces are of a 
atyle and coloring as yet wholly unknown in the 
British Museum collection ; and, stranger still, 
quite different from the characteristic Naukra- 
tian pottery. Only two bits of the commonest 
types of Naukratis were found in the whole 
work, Naukratis and Defenneh did not bring 
their pottery from a common source; not from 
any sources yet known to us, The inference is 
that each style is that of the place in which we 
find it, and isnot importedat ali.” ‘The rough 
pottery found is very interesting, as showing the 
prototypes of many forms which we know in 
jater times as cheracteristically Greek; and in 
some cases I have found Greek letters incised 
while wet, showing it to be made by Greeks; 
while on some amphorw of the thick black 
‘Polledrara’ ware are Phenician letters incised 
by the maker.” . 

To all of which the enthusiastic explorer 
apologetically adds: ‘*No doubt much more 
might be done here.” But for accomplishing 
what he has thus far, for clearing up the hith- 
erto obscure connections between Egypt and 
Greece on the one side, and Babylon and Judea 
on the other, at the period of the Destruction of 
the Temple and the end of the Monarchy, he 
richly deserves the honor of knighthood at the 
hand of the Queen. 








Science. 


Tuene is a singular class of plants of which 
the “Indian pipe,” or “‘ corpse plant” —Moneropa 
uniflora—is a well-known type that has proved 
very puzzling to botanists in the study of their 
development. Until recently our best botanists 
would say of it that it was ‘* parasitic on the 
roots of other plants.” Those who carefully 
dug and washed the plants free from soil could 
find no attachment, and the statement became 
modified to ‘‘Saprophytes, feeding on decaying 
vegetable matter.” But this also is found want 
ing, asin many cases not the least trace of de- 
caying vegetable matter can be found ; at least 
no more than in any good garden soil, and cer~ 
tainly with no attachment that would warrant 
the term parasitic. Dr. Gray, one of the most 
careful Of Ar:erican botanists in the use of 
terms as expressive of exact facts, seems to have 
abandoned all attempts to express that which 
is not certainly known, and in his recent Synop- 
sis, simply says that the clustered stems rise 
from “a thick and matted mass of fibrous roots” ; 
but even this scarcely meets the case for one would 
have a very different idea of a ‘‘massof fibrous 
roots” after digging and washing out a speci- 
men than before. He will feel that there is stil! 
some knowledge wanting in the life-history of 
these curious plants. According to the Journa 
of the Royal Microscopical Society, Mr. F. 
Kamienski believes he has found this knowledge. 
Examining an allied plant, Monotropa Hipopitys, 
he finds the mass of roots to becovered with the 
mycelium of a fangus, and he believes the fun- 
gus and the roots have a reciprocal action on 
each other. The fungus mycelium he judges to 
get the nutrition from the soil, and that the fun- 
gus in revarn gets food from the old and effete 
cells, no longer of use to the plant, This, in 
brief, would make the Indian pipe # parasite on 
afangus. It is proper to give this as part of the 
news of the day, as it relates to science. [t may 
serve to direct observation, though there are 
some facts that would make good botanists 
hesitate to accept it as a full solution of the 
mystery. 

....A recent account of the leeches of Japan, 
by Dr. 0, O. Whitman, is illustrated by colored 





drawings by Mr. Nomura, a young Japanese 
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artist. That the Japanese can make excellent 
20-ological artists is shown by Dr, Whitman’s 
remark: “Mr. Nomura’s attention to the minut- 
est details, his infinite patience, trained eye, and 
his remarkably skillful brusb, have given results 
that are marvels for neatness and accuracy.” 
The Japanese land leec, is among others the 
most interesting from its habits. It is confined 
to the mountain slopes and ravines, never 
descending into the plains. Ic is not onlya 
mountain leech, but it keeps habitually to the 
ground, living in mows or under damp leaves 
and rubbish. They are most voracious, and on 
the approach of man or beast are at once on the 
alert. They advance by rapid strides. They 
bite so gently as scarcely to attract attention ; 
but the wound is deep, and the scar is more or 
less permanent. They gorge themselves for 
about thirty to forty minutes and then drop; 
while sucking they become bedewed with a trans- 
parent liquid, which keeps them moist. If 
placed in water, they do not swim, but sink, and 
then creep out, and while having a decided pref- 
erence for a terrestrial life, can support life for 
days in water. If into ajar of hungry leeches 
a puff of breath is blown, they become much 
excited, and it will be difficult to keep them in ; 
while trying to keep back one, a dozen others 
will get out. The geogrephical area of land 
leeches is mainly within the tropics, though in 
Japan they are exposed to a wide range of tem- 
perature. A new medicinal leech was discovered, 
well known to the Japanese, and with habits 
just like the European leech. In these leeches, 
the segmental organs are shown to be sense- 
organs, and the author believes that from them 
the eyes have developed, so that he regards them 
as incipient eye-spots. 


...-An interesting discussion is going on as to 
the form of the earth, and the extent of the 
deviations of the earth’s surface from the 
geometrical spheroid which moat nearly fits it- 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, Bewsel’s and Airy’s 
figures, which agree very closely, were generally 
accepted, giving a polar compression of about 
one-two hundred and ninety-eighth. The result 
derived from the pendulum observations at that 
time available was not regarded as sufficiently 
trustworthy to be considered in competition with 
that derived from meridian-arcs. At present the 
value of the polar compression, one-two-hundred 


and ninety second, deduced by Clark trom all 
the geod tic dita so far obtained, is considercd 
more corr ctand is generally used ; contidence 
in it 6 wuch tocreased by the fact that the pen- 
dulumw ov#-rvations also, duly corrected and 
reduce .,sre now in almost exact agreement 
with ut. Probatiy very little, if anything, will 
be gain din making a “ closer fit” between the 


ear:h’s actual surface and a true geometrical 
figure. 


....Further investigation of the new metal 
Ge: ‘na .: uuu establishes the fact that it lies be- 
twe pb site mn (25) and tin (118) and, according 
to spectroscopic determination, should have an 
atouuc wiight 72.27, Germanium gives in the 
induction spark a beautiful spectrum, in which a 
blue and a violet line are particularly prominent, 
The discovery of a new metal is announced 
in a posthumous paper by Linnemann, The 
new elememt, which is named Austrium, (Aus. ) 
is found in the mineral orthite from Arendal, 
which contains a numberof rare metals. The 
chloride gives a spark spectrum with excellent 
lines. There were noted in particular Aus, 
@ ,A=-4165, Aus, 3, 44030, which lines have. 
heretofore not been found in any known element 
It is hence to be inferred that Austrium exists in 
the sun. 


....Puluj finds that an absolute vacuum can- 
not be obtained by means of a mercury pump. 
In an atmosphere diluted to 50,000, the internal 
friction is only three times less than in air of or- 
dinary density. It does not appear strange 
therefore, that meteoric bodies, moving four to 
six miles per second, at a distance of twenty 
miles above the surface of the earth, should be- 
come electrified by the friction through the 

ttenuated air. The electrica] discharges which 

take place from these meteorites into the 
vacuum about them cause the light, which 
heretofore has been ascribed to their heated 
state, The diameter of a molecule of air ig 
0,0000000156 of an inch, and a cubic inch of air 
contains 356 trillions of them. 


....»-Morphologists tell us that a flower is 
composed of metamorphosed leaves. Facts 
occasionally show that they are often more than 
this; that they are metamorphosed or modified 
branches. The apple, and especially the pear, 
are instances of this. That the pear is a mod- 
ified branch no one now disputes. A late issue 
of the Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club, 
shows that a flower of an Opuntia with its fruit 
is a modified joint or section of the stem. 


...-The patience of German scientific inves- 
tigators is proverbial, and a fresh illustration 
is furnished by a work by a Belgian botanist, M. 
Gravis, on the anatomy and physiology of the 
stinging nettle. It occupies 250 quarto pages, 
and is profusely illustrated. Yet M. Gravis feels 
that there is much to learn, and that even the 
patient study of a long life would not exhaust 


all the knowledge that ingi ttle i 
the of af edg, # stinging nettle is capa- 





Hebbles. 


....Every crab has his own sidewalk. 


, 
...-A man must not expect to live in clover 
simply because he marries a grass widow. 


... At is a curious fact that whenever,a British 
parliament gets into hot water it is sure to dis- 
solve. / 


....A joker tells of a capitalist so timid that 
he will not let well enough a loan without good 
security, 


..--An Indiana editor refers to his ‘‘ esteemed 
contemporary, the foul-moutbed, blackguardly 
sheet over the way.” 


,..-It seems that the ocean steamers occasion- 
ally lose a baker overboard. They . probably 
cannot get accustomed to the rolls of the ship. 


...-The London World says: ‘Mr. Gladstone’s 
skill in plumping himself into a double seat may 
be regarded as a new edition of the Art of Mid- 
lotbian.” 


...-A Boston paper says that a wedding was 
recently celebrated in that city in which both 
bride and groom were deaf-mutes. The newly 
wedded pair are no doubt unspeakably happy. 


..-. Hostess: “What has become of Sandy 
Smith, who stood so high in your class?” Alum- 
nus: ** Ob! he’s taken orders some time.” ‘‘ He’s 
in the ministry, then?” ‘ No, in a restaurant.” 


..»-Doubtjul looking guest: ‘Landlord, 
have youa fire escape in this hotel?” HLxpers- 
enced Landlord: * Yes, sir; but we generally 
keep the bull-dog chained at the bottom of it.” 


.... Guest (rising excitedly from the table after 
tasting an olive fur the first time): ‘IVs sorry 
I'd be to disturb the hilarity of the matin; but 
I belave some joker has been salting the guse- 
berries.” 


.... Standing before a clergyman who was 
about to marry him, a rustic was asked: ‘* Wilt 
thou have this woman?” etc. The man started 
in surprise, and replied: ‘Ay, surely! Whoy, 
I kummed a puppus.” 


....**Is a man of much calibre?” said a Con- 
necticut Avenue girl toa Dupont Circle belle 
about acertain gay and giddy Congressman, 
* Ob! yes,” was the confident reply. ** He is the 
greatest bore I ever saw.” 


....The jury brought in averdict of ** not 
guilty.” His Honor said admonishingly to the 
prisoner: ‘ After this you ought to keep away 
from bad company.” ‘Yes, your Honor. You 
will not see me here again in a hurry.” 


....Qlara (Bobby’s big sistey): “I heard 
father calling you a little while ago.” Bobby; 
**Did he say Robert or Bobby?” Clara: “* He 
said Robert.” Bobby (with a serious look in 
his eyes): **Then I guess I had better see what 
he wants.” 


...-Snobly: *‘Aw—aw—it must be very un- 
pleasant for you Americans to be governed by 
people—aw—whom you wouldn’t ask to din- 
ner?” American Belle; ‘*Well—not more so» 
perhaps, ‘than for you in England to be governed 
by people who wouldn’t ask you to dinner!” 


....-Brown: “I saw that Nancy Bean just 
now ; she is about as homely looking a woman as 
I ever set eyeson.” Fogg: “* Nonsense, man! 
she’s not so bad; she’s a great deal better look- 
ing than her sister.” Brown: ‘*Then you know 
Nancy?” Fogg: ‘No; never saw her. But I’ve 
seen her sister.” 


....A new game at Newport this year is called 
*“* Ancestors.” Itis played by seven people, one 
of whom must be from Philadelphia. The Phil. 
adelphian is placed in the center of a circle 
formed by the other six players, and tells stories 
about his family. The others try to believe him, 
and the first one who believes wins the game. 


...-Mrs. Simson-Hendricks, the landlady, had 
just remarked,with a righ, that all flesh is grase, 
when Dumley, who is even with his board, and 
therefore inclined to be captious, felt called upon 
¢o correct her. ‘Some f-flesh may be g-grass» 
Madam, ” he said, struggling with his knife and 
fork, ‘‘ but it o¢-occurs to me that th-this par- 
ticular piece of flesh c-euts more like b-b-baled 
hay.” 


...-The anti-slang movement in our state is 
winning many adherents. The scheme involves 
a forfeiture of five cents for every slang word 
indulged in, the proceeds going toward some 
missionary fund. There is nothing that will 
knock slang silly so quick as to have to chip a 
nickle every time one toots his horn. We hope 
this movement will spread until the whole busi- 


ness is paralyzed. 


..-. Tramp: * Well,; mum, have you got any 
more vu’ them buckwheat cakes to-day?” Mrs. 
Coldcash: ‘“‘There’s some cold ones, but I’m 
afraid you will find them rather indigestible.” 
Tramp: “Oh, I don’t expect to eat’em.” Mrs, 
0.: “Don’t expect to eat them!” TZramp: 
“‘No’m. You see my darter has took to painting, 
an’ she finds ’em werry conwenient to use fur 
plaques.” 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
BEVAN, Isaac, D.D., died July 28d, at Hyde 
Park, Penn., aged seventy-six. 


CAUGHN, Joan H., ord. pastor at Urbana, N. 
Y., Jane 30th. 


HEATG, Franx A., Unadilla, N. Y., resigns. 
HOLT, F. R., ord. pastor at Yates, N. Y., July 


1st, 
HUNTGATE, J. A., Walton, N. Y., resigns. 


RUSSELL, W. G., becomes pastor of new church 
at Long Branch, N. 





CONGREGATIONAL. 

ADAMS, Myron, of Swanzey, called to Contoo- 
cook, N. H. 

AHNSTROM, —,ord. pastor of Swedish ch., New 
Britaiv, Conn., July 15th. 

BEARDSLEE, Cxiarx 8., accepts call to become 
acting pastor, First ch, West Springtield, 
Mars. 

BOSWORTH, Epwarp I., ord. pastor at Mt. 
Vernon, OU, July 13th. 

BRERETON, Joun, of Chicago Seminary, ac- 
cepts call to McLean, IIL 

BROWNJOBN, G. W., called to Clark, Neb. 

CRAWFORD, Lynpvon 8., Topsfield, Mars., re- 
signs, to take effect in turee months, Returns 
My : work in Turkey, under A. B. C. 


DENNEY, Wison, of Nebraska City, Net., 
called to Clinton, La, 

EVANS, Joun G., West Pittston, Penn., resigns. 

FRAZEE, Joun H., of Franklin, N. Y., calied to 
Pilgrim ch., Kooxvilie, Tenn. 

HODGES, Joun G., ord. pastor at Solon, Mich., 
July 8th. 

HUGHES, Evan P., Harpersfield, N. Y., resigns. 

JONES, Harvey, Fowler City, Kan., resigns. 

KELLOGG, H. Martin, installed at Lebanon, 
Coon., June 30th. 

MILLER. J. Woop, of Lake Mills, Wis., called 
to Bartlett, ll). Begins work in September. 

MORSE, Geonrae H., of Clarendon, Vt., accepts 
call to West Warren, Mass. 

PORTER, Fantty, Elizabethtown, N, Y., re- 
signs. 

PRENTICE, Dwicut N _, No, Middleboro, Mass., 
resigoe. 

SHARP, Rosert W., of Yale Seminary, called 
to Pulaski and Sidney Plains, N. Y 

SINKS, P. W.. Berea, O., called to the Harper 
Ave. ch., Detroit, Mich. 

STAPLETON, Ropert, of Maple Rapids, Mich., 
called to Keed City, Mich. 

ROOD, F. D,, ord. pastor at Englewood, Ill, 
Jaly 13th. 

TAGGART, Cuanues E., ord. pastor at St. Ig- 
nace, Mich., July 14:h. 

WILLIAMS, Cuarues H., of New Haven, Conn., 
accepts call to become acting pastor of First 
ch., Meriden, Cona., for a year. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ANDERSON, Wit1m, inst. at Duncanesville, 
Penr., July 2d. 

ARCHIBALD, G. D., D.D., removes to Seven 
Mile, 

BALDWIN, Joseru B., died June 22d, at West 
Cumwmington, Mass., aged 81. 

BANCROFT, W. H., accepts call to Upper Chi- 
chester, Delaware Co., Penn. 

DYKE, Jacon, accepts call to Sodus, N. Y. 

ECHOLS, Wm. A., North Baltimore and West 
Union, O., resigns. 

FURST, 8. E., address New Berlin, Union Co., 
Penn. 

GREEN, Ricuarp A., ord., and inst. pastor of 
Grace ch., Jenkintown, Peun., July 15th. 

McCLURE, J. G. K.. accepts call to second ch., 
Germantown, Penn. 

McKNIGHT, W. J., removes to Spring Lake, 
N. J. 


MEEKS, Joun A, died, July 6th, at Findlay, O., 
ayed 82. 

ROHR, C. F., Alleghany, Penn., accepts call to 
Avilla, Ind. 

SEIFERT, H., resigns Clear Spring charge, to 
take effect September Lat, 

SIMPSON, Wiiu1aM H., Frankfort, Ind., re- 
signs. 

—- A. R., address Stcwartsville, Warren 

o., N. 

STENDEL, Ropenrt, removes to Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

TEAL, J. W., inst. at Elizabeth, N. J., July 2d. 

TOWER, J. L., removes to Harvard, Neb. 

WESTON, Joun, removes to Elmira, Stark Oo., 
lll. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 


CORNELL, Grorar H., Pueblo, Col., accepts 
rectorship of 8t. Matthew's Parish, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

CREIGH, James, address West Chester, Penn. 

DAVIS, Canrnott M., address 1102 G Street, 
Sacramento, Cal. 

HYLAND, Wut11am L., D.D., resigns from 
membership of Ecclesiastical Court of 
Diocese of Maryland. 

JACKSON, T. G., officiates during summer at 
Emmanuel ch., Glencoe, Md. 

MOORE, M. M., accepts rectorship of #t. John’s 
ch., North Springfield, Mo. 

SHERLOCK, Joseru, becomes assistant minister 
at Mount Calvary ch., Baltimore, Md. 

SMITH. J. Wxssei1, becomes minister in charge 
of St. Thomas’s Mission, Farmingdale, L. I. 

WARD, ©. W., address during summer 1701 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BRANDOW, Joun H. (Dutch Reformed), ord. 
and inst. at Mohawk, N. Y., June 30th. 
RICHARDSON, W. G. (South Pres.), died July 

5th, at Stanton, Tenn., aged 61. 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by use an equivalent to thetr pub. 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the gslection of works 
for further notice, 


MARY CLEMMER.* 


WE have already made brief mention of 
Mr. Hudson’s Memorial of Mary Clemmer; 
but the book and the subject deserve fuller 
notice from Tue INDEPENDENT. 

Mary Clemmer was a woman to admire, 
but still more to love. As we turn to the 
full-length portrait of her opposite the title- 
page, the figure of a magnificent woman 
rises before us. There is the picture of 
herself which she preferred, and which we 
prefer to any other we have seen. It shows 
a tall, stately woman, of imposing figure, 
and yet not at all heavy, with features not 
of classic correctness of profile, but beauti- 
ful in a combination of strength and ten. 
derness. She had a full forehead, blue 
eyes, and a flush of color in her cheeks, 
which came from her Manx and Norse 
ancestry, a small mouth, and a chin not 
quite so large and promirent as strength 
would seem to require. The strength and 
fearlessness and scorn of which she was 
capable were in the eyes; and in the same 
eyes was the sympathetie tenderness which 
so easily overflowed them with tears. One 
evidence that there was nothing coarsely 
masculine about her appears in her dress. 
She dressed well. She cared for good and 
stylish clothes, and her fine hair did not 
suffer for lack of becoming arrangement. 
Indeed, her whole appearance, featurer, 
figure, style, were what would impress avy 
one who saw her for the first time with ad- 
miration. 

One might imagine, after reading one of 
her scathing denunciations of the Secretary 
of the Navy, that Mary Clemmer was a 
hard, severe woman; a woman to fear, one 
who cared for nobody, and was affected by 
nobody’s adverse criticisms. On the con- 
trary sie was as sensitive of censure or dis- 
approval as alittle girlk She knew her 
own thorough honesty and fully respected 
her own judgments, and had a certain as- 
surance of her own abili'y; and she was 
never swerved from her opinion by criti- 
cism; but the criticism cut her to the heart ; 
and especially when those whose approval 
she thought she had a right toexpect failed 
to give it, she was deeply grieved. She 
had learned well to make her own judg- 
ments of men and women; but possibly 
the early age at which she had been forced 
into literary life, and the impossibility of 
grounding herself carly in a full course of 
study, had left her mind settled enough to 
come to its conclusions, but not settled 
enough to rest satisfied in its conclusions. 
She wanted her friends to approve of 
them. 

What were Mary Clemmer’s literary 
poweis? Thatis a question which she had 
not fully answered toherself. As we have 
said, growing up in narrow circumstances, 
aod driven into a forced marriage against 
her will at the age of sixteen to a man her 
senior, having had no schooling but that 
of a country academy,she felt her way into 
literature, never. quite certain how much 
she might achieve. We think we may say 
that her heart was in her poetry. She 
wrote poetry as a school girl. But she 
always wrote it rapidly, putting in unla- 
bored and unconscious numbers the sim- 
plest sentiments of a healthy vision and a 
warm heart. Their utter, frank simplicity, 
and sincerity, is their chief mark. She 
had a quick ear for rhythm, and a fine liters 
ary taste, but she gave no labor to her 
verse. It was not till shortly before she 
published her volume of poems that she 
first tried her hand at sonnets; and then, 
we think, and then only—she was too 
near her end—did she really attempt to 
apalyze at all what itis that goes to make 
poetic form and exquisiteness. One may 
throw off very pleasant verse at a dash; 
but poetry to last the age cannot be 
tossed off as boys would toss a ball while 
unsweating themselves from severe exer- 
cise. In her sonnets there was a dis- 
tinct advance of power; and while she 
wrote poems that will be favorites at many 








* AN AMERICAN WoMAN’s LiFE aND Worx. A ME- 
MORIAL OF MaRY CLEMMER. By Epwunp Hupson. 





STOVALL, Joun E. (Meth. Epis.), removes to 
Huntsville, Texas, 


16mo, pp. 248. Ticknor & Co, 
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a fireside, we believe she could have 
written much better if her life had been 
speared. 

Something the same can be said of her 
novels. She was just beginning to find her 
power in this class of literature, and the 
publishers were pressing her to do more 
than she was able. Still, with all her suc- 
cess with “Irene” and ‘‘ His Two Wives,” 
we believe she had much better work be- 
fore her, if she could have lived to do it. 
Her real literary work was substantially 
finished before her accident, at the age of 
thirty-eight, prostrated her, and left her life 
a physical wreck. But she believed she 
could, if her health could be restored, do 
much more than she everhad. She longed 
for it. In ner last days’ it was the most 
touching feature of any confidential talk of 
a triend with her, her hope, and her desire 
for encouragement in the hope, that now, 
in the middle of her days, her work might 
not be finished; but that, having spent 
her youth in the drudgery of letter writing 
for the newspapers, that most fugitive of 
all kinds of literary tasks, she might recover 
strength to write something that the world 
would not willingly let die. 

But one need not despise the drudgeries 
of life that win bread. She did not. We 
remember with what spirit she resented 
some of Helen Hunt’s cutting remarks 
about letter writers and novel writers. 
That was when ‘“‘H. H.” was publishing 
only essays and poetry, and was a little 
ashamed of story-writing as a cheap, 
money-making art. Mary Clemmer was 
@he best newspaper letter-writer of her day. 
She made the task an art. Tens of thou- 
sands of our readers regarded her letters as 
the most fascinating thing in our paper. 
They were like high and noble, but confi- 
dential conversations. All the many sided- 
ness of Mary Clemmer came out in these 
letters. They were manly and womanly. 
Now she would wander off into a long, 
easy monologue or rhapsody over beautiful 
Washington or beautiful June; now she 
would grow eloquent in praise which can 
never be extravagant—or if it were, we 
would like it the better—of fair ard sweet 
matrons, wives and maids; she would grow 
inspired with the patriotism which recalled 
the triumphs of the flag, and the terrors of 
hospitals and defeats, and would wax pas- 
sionately angry at the treasgn which, unre- 
pentant, tried to steal silently and sinuously 
under the folds of our national banner; now 
she would, in half mocking tone, tell the 
glories of state receptions,and the loud mag- 
nificence of Madame Napbtha, of Pithole, 
crowding the lawn whiteness and the 
velvet blushes of country brides; and now 
she would pick up some eenator who rep- 
resented half a million votes, or some presi- 
dential aspirant, and box his earsin public 
as if he were her naugbty boy,to the delight 
of the brides who stay at home. 


Does that last picture seem to present an 
unladylike woman? She was never that. It 
was because she was so accomplished a lady 
that she had the entrée of all Washington 
society, as no other professional correspond- 
ent had. She was welcome at the White 
House, and received constant attentions 
from its mistress; and she exchanged calls 
with all the chiefs of Washington's most 
select society. She did not see Stanton 
and Morton and Garfield and Sumner and 
Colfax and Wilson and Edmunds from the 
reporter’s gallery; but she knew them per- 
sonally, and she hada very quick intuition 
who was strong,and who was weak,and who 
was sham. Her wonderful freedom and 
frankness never degenerated into spiteful 
abuse. If, as in one or two cases we recall, 
her criticism stirred angry responses from 
partial friends, it made no difference to 
her. It was pretty safe to say that she was 
speaking from knowledge. Whether she 
agreed with the position taken by Tue In- 
DEPENDENT Or not made no difference to 
her writing. She was to speak her judg- 
ment, not ours. We remember that on one 
or two occasions we suggested to her that 
she might be judging certain public men 
too severely, and she almost resented the 
suggestion as a curb on her full freedom. 


On this point Mr. Hudson says no mor 
; e€ 
than is just: n 


**Mary Clemmer felt, and had reason to know 
that in the proprietor of Tue INDEPENDENT she 
had a faithful and loyal friend, and she ever re- 
warded him as such. It is due to him also to 








say that what she Wrote of criticism of public 
men ard comment on public affairs, was pub- 
lished as it was written, even when the opinions 
expressed conflicted with the editorial course of 
the newspaper. It would have been impossible 
for her to continue her writing had she not been 
left wholly free to say what she thought and felt ; 
but there were times when ber letters required 
courage and a disregara of the subscription list 
in the home office as well as on the part of the 
woman who said her say at the seat of Govern- 
ment,” 

What made her a typical correspondent 
from Washington, especially for a religious 
paper, was, in part, her dominating and 
imperative conscience. She hated corrup- 
tion, falsehood and pretension. When she 
found it she had no more pati¢nce with it. 
It made no difference what honors the man 
held, when he proved himself to have a 
false heart, to be false to his country or his 
wife, that was the end of him with her. 
Then she had a quick,sharp power of vision. 
Then there was that marvelously large and 
many-sided sympathy with forces and cul- 
ture which gave variety to her letters, and 
that picturerqueness of poetic apprehen- 
sion which hardly knew the difference be- 
tween poctry and prose, and never failed to 
see the fair golden and purple haze and 
sheen amid which intruded itself the rugged- 
nesses and meannesses of political conflicts. 

We would like to say much more of Mary 
Clemmer—we did not mean to say so much, 
for we wished to speak of this book; but 
the very dear personal memories of her 
compel us—and yet we ought, perhaps, to 
say a word of her domestic life. As we 
have said, her first marriage was entered 
into against her protest, and never met the 
purpose of the marriage relation. When duty 
required her to live alone in Washington, 
where she could support her parents and 
educate her sisters, she began to work with 
more freedom, and yet under a painful bur- 
den. Herbusband obtained a divorce from 
her on the ground of desertion, which she 
did not resist. But she felt so deeply the 
obligations of her position that she would 
not consent to marry again. It was not 
until some years after she was free, under 
all possible construction of law, human or 
divine, that she consented to enter a uvion 
to which ber heart had long drawn her, and 
which gave great peace to her last painful 
days. Mr. Hudson has the right of sym- 
pathy and love to prepare this simple Me- 
morial, 

This is not a biography. We believe the 
date of her birth is nowhere given. What 
history of hers is given is given rather in- 
cidentally to some trait of her character. 
There is a full account of her ancestry, as 
is right ; for she was proud of her Isle of Man 
descent, and used to say that when sbe told 
people she was Manz, they would look per- 
plexed, as if she had said she was a sort of 
monkey. Chapters are given to her per- 
sonal traits and religious life, her work in 
literature and journalism, her friendships, 
her experiences in the War and its effect on 
her writings and character, her devotion to 
the welfare of women, her love of Nature, 
her power to delineate character, her 
poetry, and her sickness and death. It is 
enough to say that Mr. Hudson not only 
writes from the plane of the truest affection 
and sympathy, but that he is a practiced 
writer, and his delineations are drawn with 
taste and sonot overdrawn. It would have 
been impossible for him to write her biogra- 
phy. It may be better that we should not 
have one. But this Memorialis thoroughly 
satisfactory, even though it could not be 
adequate. We trust that very many of our 
readers—and her readers—will not be sat- 
isfied until they have read this volume. But 
we shall not be satisfied until there is pub- 
lished a large volu ne of selections from her 
letters. 


— 


RECENT FICTION. 
SALAMMBO. 











Gustave FLavBerT was in middle life, and had 
written and published his inimitable ‘* Mme. 
Bovary,” and made those long and singularly 
romantic archwological pilgrimages with his 
friend, Maxime Du Campe, around Asia and 
Africa, before he gave to the world the marveloug 
book above named, Marvelous, indeed ; whatso- 
ever be the mistakes in this masterpiece of his- 
torical romance and vivid realism, ‘Salammbé” 
must ever remain ‘‘an extraordinary work of 
sheer and special genius,” with nothing like it 
in the French or any other language preced- 
ing it; and it is not likely that there ever will be 


.is photographic, or rather like life itself, the dc- 


anything like it again. Placed beside these 
pages of word-painting, where every paragraph 


scriptive power of Scott, Kingsley, Whyte-Mel- 
ville, Croly or Ebers seem cold and commonplace 
after reading this novel (which bas been truly 
called the ‘* resurrection of Carthage,” and a ree- 
urrection such as fiction has not been given an- 
other city of antiquity or another historical 
period) it is hard to recognize in other writers 
merits that are not so superficial as Flaubert’s 
and that bear a closer relation to broad, liter- 
ary principles. He dazzles, bewitchesr, and really 
can be as dangerous as he is unique. 

The thread of the narrative in ‘*Salammbd” 
may uot be familiar to many. The epoch Fiau- 
bert chose was that of Hamilcar Barca, and the 
Revolt of the army of Mercenaries (under Mathd 
the Libyan, Spendius, Autbaritus and others) 
against their employers. Salammbé, daughter 
of Hamilcar, and priestess, is the custodian of the 
sacred Veil of Tanit, known as the Zaimph, pre- 
served in that goddess’s temple. Ordinary mor- 
tals were not allowed to even look at the veil. 
It was a species of Pallacium to the idolatrous 
Carthigiviane, At the dead of night, Mathd 
and Spendius steal into Carthage from their tu- 
multuous camp, entering the city by means of 
an aqueduct, They boldly rob the temple of the 
priceless veil. This is a terrific blow to the 
doomed and terrified city. Apparently the talie- 
man cannot be recovered. The exultant Merce 
naries gradually approach, routing the Carthagi- 
nians in a war, which Polybius (who was Flau- 
bert’s particular authority) characterized as the 
most hideous in its details ever waged. At last, 
Salammbd, urged by the priests, goes 
forth with one attendant to the camp 
of the barbarians--and what reader will 
ever forget the . celebrated narrative of 
her ride across the desert? She rescues the veil 
from Matbé, who becomes her lover and master, 
subjugated by her beauty, and returns to Car- 
thage. The tremendous military incidents lead- 
ing up to the success of the Carthaginians and 
the utter defeat and slaughter of the Mercenaries, 
succeed, episode by episode, Mathd is taken 
alive, and suffers an awful fate at the hands of 
his captors, before the very eyes of Salammbd, 
who, standing on a terrace beside her father, 
falls dead at the same instant. The goddess 
Tanit has decided thus to punish ber for laying 
eyes and hands on the veil, although it couid 
not have been restorei to the great temple with- 
out her agency. 

To this chain of true and imaginary occur- 
rences, Flaubert has linked other incidente, 
which have long since been famous, There is 
not anything new to say of the pages describing 
the Crucified Lions, Spendius workiug upon the 
feelings of the Mercenaries, the Battle of the § 
Macar, Salammbé adoreing her sacred python at 
night, the Rape of the Zuimph, the entrapping of 
the troops in the Difile of the Battle-Axe, and, 
above all, the terrific sacrifices to Moloch ip the 
great equare of Carthage. Orities exhausted 
phrases years ago. A whole literature of com- 
ment, literary and arcbwological, and of histori- 
cal dispute and laudation bas centered on 
Fiaubert’s chef d’ceuvre, It is said that no 
single work has ever inspired 80 many European 
painters with types and sceres. But pictorial 
art cannot adda shade to the distinctness of 
the author's pages. It is as if one saw—not 
read, Tho realism is almost entirely exercised 
on the most repulsive depictions, But the his- 
torical caure for this is seldom absent. There 
is little that is gratuitously displeasing, and the 
most shocking episodes only bring more vividly 
to us the utter darkness of such an epoch and of 
powerful people. As to the ethical elements, 
upon which we have lightly touched, the book 
is to be included in that large catalogue in 
which the exercise of genius must be admired as 
associated with material not at all virginibus 
puerisque. Salammbd is a work for adult read- 
ere, who have an established moral discernment 
and conviction, There is nothing indecent ; but 
there is too much that is sensuous and suggest- 
ively corrupt. However, the traits which make it 
—unfortunately—something not for general cir- 
culation in the household, it is only true to admit, 
are quite dissimilar tosome affecting ‘‘ Mme, 
Bovary,” or works by Fiaubert’s different imi- 
tators. 

It bas been truly noted that in spite of the 
poetical Salammbd’s representing the central 
figure, Hamilcar, ‘the great Hamilcar looms up 
all through the story with the grandeur ofa 
colossus. We feel him as the tower of strength 
and valor to his inferiors that Polybius repre- 
sents him. Idealization has made him only 
the more noble, whether we find him 
haughtily accepting the dictatorship before the 
altar of Moloch, or passionately embracing his 
little Hannibal, and hurrying the boy from the 
bloodthirsty city and the hands of the immo- 
lators, 6 

This English version of ‘'Salammbé” is by M_ 
French Sheldon, It is literal and stiff, not at 
all elegant; but, fautle de mieux, quite satisfac- 
tory. Of course no English can do justice to 
Fiaubert’s magnificent French. The character- 
istics of his style, his theories on his language 
and the use of bis vocabulary, are a strange 





a 
‘* Salammbé” he will do well to look up the sub- 
ject of the author’s position and work in litera- 
tare, and the culminating labor of his life. It 
will be recollected that he died in May, 1880, 
(Saxon & Co., London and New York. $1.50.) 





AmonG useful books on religious] susjobje 
recently published, but on which we only have 
room to bestow a brief mention, may be nam®d 
Eternity: What Does the Bible say of It?” acon- 
cordance including all the occurrences of the 
words, pdjy, aluv, 5} w, aide, etc. » particu- 
larly useful little manual for settling one’s mind 
asto the monian theory of future punishment: 
Samuel Bagester London; 8. R. Briggs, Wil 
jard Tract Depository, Toronto, Canada; 70c.) 
From the same publishers we bave Four 
Thousand Scripture Questions wilh Answers 
arranged for use both athome and in the class- 
room, and contrived to give a complete systemat- 
ic and well-proportioned survey of the entire 
Bible. (50c.) A remarkably sensible treat” 
ise on an exceedingly difficult subject, as to 
which either on the side of excessive symbolicem 
or of realistic barrenness, interpreters are 
most hkely to go astray, is The Jewish 
Altar: An Inquiry into the Spirit and 
Intent of the Exzpiatory Offerings of the 
Mosaic Ritual, with Special Reference to their 
Typical Character. The author of this work, 
the Rev. John Leighton, D.D., died before 
hit treatise was given to the press, It has been 
published by friends who have shown good judg- 
ment in doing sc, It is clear, concise, and, with- 
out being entangled in Jewish ceremonial, ex- 
tracts from them the permanent principle 
which is intended to survive in Christianity. 
(Funk & Wagaalls. 75c.) In the same 
connection we name a remarkably fresh, neatly 
arranged and usable collection of Bible Readings, 
by Susan L. Hatch, on sixty distinct and living 
topics, arranged in an alphabetical table of con- 
tents. It isone of the best aids of the kind that 
has come to our notice, (Cong. 8.8. and Pab,3oc.) 
The Rev. Frank Wakeley Gunsaulus starts 
a line of thought which is full of promise and sug- 
gestion in his little volume of discourses on The 
Transfiguration of Christ. The introductory 
number on “ The Nature of Christian Thinking,’’ 
is especially worth reading, and will bear re read- 
ing. The author's mind is asubtleone. His 
remerks on the relation of the Transfiguration to 
the Resurrection, and to our physical and secu- 
lar environments, open a vein of thought that 
promises rich results. These discourses are lit- 
erary in style, and are published in a neat and 
handy form by the Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Oo. Price $1.25. In the same category we 
name & new volume of sermons by the Rev, T, 
De Witt Talmage, D.D., New Tabernacle Ser- 
mons, of which we need only say that they are 
fresh illustrations of the author's unwearied 
productivity. (E. B, Treat. $1.50.) We 
name in the same connection The Olive Leaf, a 
collection of highly finished imaginative ser- 
mons, by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D., 
F. BR. 8. E. They treat life and nature as an in- 
corporate allegory, whose interpretation the 
preacher has undertaken to evolve in a series of 
addresses, which may sometimes approach the 
limits of fapciful excess, but which always glow 
with the warmth of genuine emotion and devout 
imagination, (Macmillan & Cv. $1.75.) 


.-.-Readers interested in the development of 
art and industrial education in this country 
will find a mass of encyclepwdisc information on 
the subject in the recently publisbed Senate 
Document, published by the Federal Govern- 
ment, Art and Industry; Industrial and High Art 
Education in the United States, by I. Edwards 
Olarke, A.M. Part I.—Drawing in Public 
Schools, This report opens with a series of 
fourteen thoroughly arranged systematic papers 
which make up 258 pages of the entire volume, 
and give a summary review of the entire devel- 
opment of modern art, with particular reference 
to its industrial aspects, closing with a paper on 
the present outlook, The Report proper is a 
summary survey, in 384 pages, of the history of 
drawing in public schools, with some twenty- 
five pages of statistics as to instivutions 
which furnish instruction in art, and as to 
art museums and collections. The remaining 
429 pages of the volume are devoted to « 
series of appendices which contain, arranged 
in systematic order, a mass of intelligently se- 
lected original information which exhausts the 
subject on all sides and in all directions. These 
papers are grouped to follow the arangement of 
topics in the body of the volume. Through all 
the vast diversity and amount of material con- 
tained in the volume, unity ot plan and purpose 
is preserved, the mutual relation of the arts to 
each other is kept clear,their popular and demo- 
cratic value as applied to industries, and the 
results arrived at by industrial and art educa- 
tion are held in view. Special attention is 
given to the experiments made in Massachusetts 
and their results. Appendix E. is composed of 
papers relatiog to the industrial art exhibits of 
the Centennial at Philadelphia. Appendix F, is 
composed of official publications of the English 























study by themselves. In fact, before one reads 





“ Department of Science and Art.” The variety, 
fallness and accuracy of the volume make it not 
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only one of the most valuable among the Gov- 
ernment reports, but an invaluable repertory 
for the use of teachers, writers, editors and all 
who are interested in the question of 
High Att and industrial education. 
We have at hand the Report of Sumner L 
Kimball, Gen. Supt. of the Life Saving Service, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1885. The 
general summary of the results and expendi'ures 
of this admirable branch of the public service is: 





Total number of disasters........++++++++ 2,918 
value Of VORBEIS....cccccccne-sccces $95,210,075 
= 6 GBFBOES.... 0 ccccccccccsccece 16,558,619 
“ “ © property involved......... 51,763,694 
* oe ° te BAVEd, ....0..-00- 86,277,929 
a eo « bed 9088. 000 cocccccces 15,485,765 
* nuomber of persons involved......... 25,698 
a bad ” a BBVOG, ..ccccccccs 25,286 
baa “ © VES 10Gb. occ cccceceoss ces 457 
“ o * persons succered......... 4,829 
nat “ * days’ succor afforded.... 18,813 


The total net expenditures of the service for the 
year were $828,474 43. 


..A new series has made its appearance in 
England of brief popular mannals, ** Epoche in 
Church History,” edited by the Rev. Mandel) 
Creighton, Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the Eoglish Cambridge, and published here 
by the Messra, A. D. F, Randolph & Co. The 
series opens appropriately with two volumes now 
before us. The Reformation in England, written 
by the Rev. George G, Perry, Canon of Lincoln, 
and Rector of Waddington, in a broad, impartial 
and judicial spirit, scholarly and with excellent 
judgment.————The second volume in the same 
series is a particularly good survey of the expan- 
sion of English Christianity, in the brief manual 
prepared by the Rev. H, W. Tucker, Prebendary 
of St. Paui’s, London, under the title, The 
English Church in Other Lands. The author is 
evangelical and Catholic, and though he traces 
with more fullness and with more particular at- 
tention the part taken by his own mother Church 
and ber representatives, he has made the attempt 
to make bis brief volume an exhibition of what has 
been done for the evangelization of the world, 
not only by the Church of England, but by the 
united and combined representatives of English 
Christianity. 


.-The annual report of the Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Charities and Cur- 
rections at the 12th session held in Washington, 
D. C., Jane 4th—10th, 1885, has been published 
under the editorial direction of Isabel C. Barrows, 
official reporter of the Conference, (Boston , 
Geo. H. Ellis.) The same body has recently 
held its session in Bt. Paul. ‘Ihe volume con- 
taining the proceedings of last year is rich in 
special papers on subjects of the highest social 
importance. The topic of preventive work is 
discussed for example in seven papers by differ- 
ent authors, Employment in Reformatories by 
seven more, and Charity Organization by nine. 
Several of these papers demand special mention, 
as Mr. Eugene Smith’s on *‘ Labor as a Means 
of Reformation,” which goes far beyond the 
ordinary platitude, and discusses the topic in 
the manner of a man who has something to say. 
We should be glad to say as much of all the 
printed papera and proceedings ; but the report 
is none the less valuable for containing them, 
as the most serious difficulty in the path of the 
reformer is to make himself familar with the 
vagaries of the people with whom he has to 
co-operate, 


..“*Made up of every creature’s best,” is 
the happily descriptive motto which has guided 
the compilation of Liltell’s Living Age for near- 
ly forty years. Vol LIV. of the Fifth Series, or 
CLXIX from the beginning, is before us, bound 
and containing in the issue of the current quar- 
ter selections from twenty of the best Engieh 
periodicals. It ie impossible to make space for 
any adequate notice of the United States Bureau 
Reports, beyond the general assertion that they 
are inexhaustible mines of well-winnowed and 
carefully arranged, useful statistical knowledge. 
The latest that has come to us (and they are 
always behind time) is the Report of the Com- 
massioner of Agriculture for 1885. The volame 
contains some specially valuable directions as 
to the extermination of the pests that infest 
fruit trees and shrabs. The number contains a 
highly timely and important report, by the Rev. 
1. L. Hauser, on wheat culture in India. The 
facts are given with great fullness and accuracy. 
They make a showing which is very favorable 
for India, and are likely to indicate a state of 
things which will require close attention in 
this country. 


....Prof. Edward A. Freeman, of Oxford, is 
always sure of an audience in this country, both 
for his larger works and when he speak 
through minor volumes like Greater Greece and 
Greater Britain, a collection of three different 
papers, all pearing on the same subject of colonial 
and imperial relations, The first was a lecture 
on the subject given above to the Student’s As- 
sociation at Edinburgh. The second on “George 
Washington, the Expander of England,” was 
delivered on the 22d of February last to the 
Vaiversity of Oxford. The appendix is a selec- 
tion from a paper on “ Imperial Federation,” 
printed in Macmillan’s Magazine. The three 





together contain a large amount of historica) 
fact and precedent, bearing on the burning ques- 
tion of Home Rule, and are as entertaining as 
they are instructive. (Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25.) 


...- The Insurance Year Book is at hand for 
1886—’87, corrected to June 15th ult. It con- 
tains briefs of statutory requirements, legal de- 
cisions, etc., in all the states, and covering all 
kinds of insurance, together with tabulated re- 
ports of the business of foreign and home com- 
prnies, lists of retired and bankrup’ companies, 
fire departments of the United States and Cana- 
dian cities and towns, the analvsis of the com- 
panies’ assets, summaries of payments to policy- 
holders, agents and field-men of the companies, 
ete. (The Spectator Co., New York and Chicago. 
$3.00.) 


....No, 6 of the Readings and Recitations 
published by the National Temperance Society, 
contains an interesting and valuable collection 
of articles in prose and verse embracing the 
various points of the temperance argument and 
covering the ground on which the subject 
should be made to stand before the public, and 
particularly before the young. [t is edited by 
Miss L. Penney, and contains a large enough 
variety of selections to meet the requirements 
of temperance organizations of all kinds, 


..Hsoteric Christianity and Mental Thera- 
peulics is the closing number in a series of three 
by W. F. Evans of East Salisbury, Maas., the 
previous volumes being entitled ‘‘ Divine Law 
of Cure” and ‘ Prinitive Mind Cure.”” We judge 
from the examination of the volume that the 
author throws as much light on the subject as 
any one who has treated it, which, however, we 
must sadly confess continues to be not much. 
(Boston: E. H. Carter & Karrick). 

....The Messrs. Scribner & Welford have on 
sale Vol. 111 in the Second Division of Emil Schii- 
rer’s History of the Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ. We have already noticed this 
valuable work somewhat at length in connection 
with the appearance of the first two volumes, 
and need now only add that the present and third 
volume relates to the “ intern} condition of Pal- 
estine and of the Jewish People in the time of 
Jesus Christ.” 


.. The Six Days of Creation. The Fall and 
the Deluge, by J. B. Reimensnyder, D.D., takes 
a stand for the creation of the world in six nat- 
ural days, twenty-four hours in length. As 
against modern speculation it is timid, and in- 
terprete the Bible on a narrow and mechanical 
method which goes farto neutralize the sincere 
faith and honest intention with which it is 
written. (Lutheran Publication Society.) 


LITERARY NOTES. 


A LIMITED edition of Rossetti’s work ‘‘ Dante 
and His Circle,” is to be brought out by Roberta 
Bros., of Boston, 








..At the expense of the State, the Emperor 
William of Germany has ordered the painting of 
the portrait of Gustav Freytag, the author of 
** Debit and Credit” and “Ingo.” 


..-Mr. Charles G. Leland has a new book 
ready—not about gypsies nor art handiwork, 
but on ‘* Wonderful Anecdotes of Animals.” 
Mr. Leland has been collecting stories of beasts, 
birds, and fishes for many years. 


..A really timely book on Russian literatur® 
would be a good thing. T. Y. Crowell have in 
press ‘“‘ The Great Masters of Russian Literature 
in the Nineteenth Century,” by Natban H. Dole, 
the translator of the “Anna Karénina” of 
Tolatoi. 

....-Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are about to 
issue a series of choice novels im the new, flex- 
ible cloth covers, convenient for travel or out- 
of-doors use, and at the same time more durable 
than paper covered books. They appropriately 
call it ** The Leisure Season Series.” 


..A prize of $1,000 for the best book on 
“The Christian Obligations of Property and 
Labor” is offered by the American Sunday- 
school Union of Philadelphia. The Look must 
contain between 60,000 and 100,900 words, and 
all competing M8S, must be sent in by Novem- 
ber 1st, 1887. 


..From our list of selected novels that we 
published last week for the use of fiction- 
readers we accidentally omitted three books 
that certainly ought not to have been passed by: 
Miss Lyall’s ** Donovan,” and “We Two,” and 
Flaubert’s ‘‘ Salammbé,” incidentally referred to 
above the list itself, but not included init. It 
is elsewhere discussed in the present issue, 


..-Our magazines for August aim at a midsum- 
merish tone, Most of them succeed very 
agreeably. The papers on “ Orchids,” by F, W. 
Barbidge; on “The Transatlantic Oaptains,” 
by Charles Algernon Dougherty ; and Mr.Charles 
Dudley Warner’s “ Their Pilgrimage,” all afford 
abundant entertainment in Harper's. The Al- 
lantic gives us the continuation of Mr. Wm. 
Senry Bishop’s serial novel, ** The Golden Jus- 
tice,” and a spirited discussion of the “ Benefits 
of Superstition,” by Agnes Repplier. Atten- 


tion may also well be called to a review 
of Mc, Charles Burr Todd's “Life of Joel Bar- 
low.” In The Century there is the lavishness of 
illustration and literary matter that we have 
come toexpect as dus us this month. One 
dwells with pleasure on ‘Algiers and Its Sub- 
urbs,” ‘‘Sea Birds at tbe Farne Iejands,” by 
Bryan Hook; and Mra. Lucy M. Mitchell’s 
Heidelberg.” A sketch portrait of Mr. John 
Burroughs is the frontispiece. Macmillan's 
contains a biographical account of the late 
President Barrios and a study of Obristopher 
North by George Saintsbury. Mr. Horace E. 
Scudder’s admirable series of papers on General 
Washington continue to bea valuable element 
ef the St. Nicholas; and Ripley Hitchcock's de- 
scription of -**A Royal Fish” (the salmon) and 
how and where he is to be cauzht, will be appre- 
ciated by the old and young readers of this pop- 
ular periodical, The Forum prints articies by 
Cyrus Edson, Andrew Carnegie, the Rev. George 
Batchelor, and Lieutenant Greely. The Maga- 
zine of Art, we notice, does a good work in 
offering as its frontispiece Dante Ros- 
setti’s picture “Ecce Ancilla Domini”; 
and a choice engraving of Rafaello’s ‘‘ Lo Spa- 
simo” 18 to be commended as an embellishment 
to Mr, Claude Phillipa’s paper on ** Plagiariems 
of the Old Masters.” The Magazine of Americun 
History, The Eel-cluc, The fupular Science 
Monthly, Cassell’s Family Magazine, The Quiver, 
Lippincott’s Monthly, The Catholic World, Good 
Cheer, The Art Amateur, and many other mag- 
azines have also come to hand, the varied con- 
tents of which we cannot discuss as they merit. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Owing to the bewtidering variety recentip intro- 
duced into the stse ana form as printing paper. the 
Oia designations of 000k, as 410, two, L¥mo, ete,, 
Give #0 little indtoation of size that we shal hereaster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
thie Hat im tmones ana quarters, Ihe number fire! 
owen ts the lenoth. 





A Handbook of Christian Symbols and Stories 
of the Saints as Lilustratved in Art. By Ciara 
Erakine Clement. sdited by Katherine kK. 
Couway. With Deseriptive Iijustratiuns. 
8x56, pp. xiv. 49. Boston: Tickuor & Uo... 2 60 
Misfite asd Remnants. By L. D. Venture ana 
8. Shevitch. 6% x44, pp. 285. The 
Quaint and Curious Advertisements ( The Olden 
Time Series. Kdited yoy Henry M. Brooks.) 
eyx4%, pp. vili, 168. The same 


United States and Caneda,” etc, With a Med- 
ical rocgsee on the "ee of the Waters. By 
M. D., esident Physician at 
Uarlebad. ” uihustrated, TG X44, Pp. vii, 199. 
New york: Charles Scribner's Sons,......... 2 50 


idse of Schuyler Volfax. By O. J. Hollister 8 
Pp. To A New York and London: i i 
8.. 


Gospel Faith Commended. to Common. fense. 
John Leighton, D.D. 73¢x4%, pp. 139, 
Be iciebawecccesn<ttescidcetanceheseseeecss 0 76 
Bix Plosks Preparation for Reading Cwsar. 
Adapted to Allen and Greenouxh's Gilder- 
ae and Harkness’s Grammars. By 
James Morria ee Ph.D. 6x4, pp. 107. 
Boston: Ginn & Co 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, Br Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D, Edited, with — tor 
Sshools, 7x4%, pp. vill, 187. The sam 


They Fell of Asgard. A Novel. By Julien Cor- 
pe Coxe: » PP. 198, ee was per & 
— 


Like Lucifer. A Novel. By De zi Vane. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 1x3, pp. 58. The 
ame. 


Mendenhall pn oeser of 
hoes from Palestine,” ete. ah P 
Cincinnati: Space S Bowe; ew Yorn: 
Phillips & Hunt, 
Meiacdion, ot the. Peninsula, af the Re 
- road. Introduction bet e Kev. 
Bieho op od F. Hurst, D 
— feiphie: Methodist Hpiecae Pa Oe 


Plato and pea: or, 7 Epllowophy ane and [Curiettentey, 
oS 


Pe History of the Rebellion. “Book VI. 
Edited, with jeceeme and Notes, by 
seers Arnold, M.A wet %, pp. Xx, 831. 
New York: Macmillan & 

Mr. Desmond, U. 8. A. By John On ee, de 
436, pp. 44. Chicago: Co.. 
July. Edited by Oscar Fa Adame, ee, pp. 

cxvil, 148, ton: D, Lothrop & 0 75 
Miss Ellis’s Mission. By Mary P. W. aan ‘BM: 
x4, pp. 199. Boston: Amert can Unitarian As- 
sociation... ° 
Hand. Book of Freemasonry. By Edmoad. ‘Ro. 
payne, late Past Master Ts eystone Lodge, 
0, 689, Chicago, Il. tex, PP. 478, Chicago: 
T. B. Arnold... 0 5 
Plutarch’s Lives of ‘Alcibiades and ‘Conolanus, 
firigtides and Cato t zee Censor. Translated 


rne. ° 1 
Now ¥. York: Gaacell & Oo Vo., Limited - 






HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 


(No. 435.) 


FOR AUGUST, 1886, 
CONTAINS: 


Joseph Jefferson as ‘‘ Bob Acres.” 


Frontispiece. From the Painting by J. W. ALEXxAN- 
DER. With Article by Wiiiem WINTER; 


The City of me Strait. 
(DETROIT 
By Epmunp KIRKE. Profueely illustrated ; 


The Transatlantic Captains. 
By C. A. DougHERTY. With a9 Portraits; 


Springhaven. Part V. 
By R. D. BLackMore. Iliustrated by FrEvERIcK 
BaBNARD and ALFRED Parsons; 


Orchids. 
By F. W. Bursrrpas, F.L.S. Illustrated by W. Ham- 
ILTON GIBSON and ALFRED Parsons; 


Their Pilgrimage. Part V. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, Beautifully and Pro- 
fusely Llustrated by C. 8. REINHART; 


Epilogue to “‘She Stoops to Con- 
quer’”’ 
Tilustrated by E. A. Abbey; 


The Home Acre. Part VI. 
(THE CURRANT.) 
By E. P. Ror; 


Social Studies. Il. Economic Evils 
in American Railways. 
By Ricwarp T. £Ly, Ph.D.; 


De Barbadoesa’s. Little Hour. A 


Story. 
By Lucy C. LiLuiE; ° 


The Penalties of Authorship. 


By JoHN HABBERTON; 


Some French Mineral Springs- 
By Tr1us8 M. Coan, M.D.; 


Poems: 
AN ELECTIVE COURSE. By I’. B. ALpRicH: 
VERONICA, By the autbor of “John Halifax”; 
AN INVITATLUON. By ANNIE FIELDS; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By GeorGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Editor’s Study. 


By WiLiiaM Dean HOWELLS, 
Monthly Record of Current Events 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CoHarLes DUDLEY WARNER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





Per Year: 

pe errr 84 v0 
Ee noe 40 
ee Bocce ccctccesssccccesocceccescteses 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE.. 2 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE “LIBRARY. 

(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 0 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 

week for 52 weeks).. cod -evesecenecorcce - 16 00 


Postage Free to all ‘ene in the United ‘States or 
Canada, 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no time 18 specified, subscripticns will be begun 
with the current number. 





&@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BRUTHERS. New York, 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICA 
DENOMINATIONS. 
SEND FOR OATALIGUE, 
T. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street. New York 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CANVASSERS 


Warted for one of the best books of the age, the last 
and cy vers of the late Dr. Dio Lewis, A book 
of ted, bou d an eal on Brew illustrated 
ip highest Bite of art. ill on presentation. 
Apply immediately to Publ 
JAS. R. CARMETT 2 & CO., 
95 Chambers Street. 


BOOKS! BOOKS! 


A Letter to the Hon. Jamus G. Brarne from U, 8, 
Senator bie dercnnn4 4 aan baw 


Et bd ear Seige 42a Bee J 








am L +4 Sw. Wan 


is aa ree 
pum ears m 
ato "ean ft oneral =e {rch ook as he 
to eearchase any boo’ 
bl it a 
Grant, in every — te e and }yus worthy. 
Hon. op. 6. Bias 


Racor ae! need @ book of any description, 
aan est rey orm ‘New York. 


Book Agents Wanted. Am. Pub’s Co., Hartford, Con. 





TAE 
POP ULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 
FOR AUGUST. 


CONTENTS: 
WOODS AND THEIR DESTRU CTIVE FUNGI. By 
P. H. Dudley, C.E. (Tilust renee 
AN ECONOMIC STUDY OF ICO. By Hon, 
David A. Wells. (Oonclude 4.) 
Be ge ae \', SCIENTIFIC TEACHING. 
A CANADIAN CHAPTER IN AGRARIAN AGITA- 





GENIUS ANI PRECOCITY. By James Sull MA. 
a 8 Su . 
THE PROGRESS OF I RYCHICAL NESE ARGH i 


Prof N. M. B 
CAUSES OF THE PRESENT COMMERCIAL rong 


By Paul Leroy-Beaulieu. 
THE FRYGICAL papoRatony IN MODERN EDU- 
ATION. A. Rowland, Ph.D. 


MINERA SPRINGS oF . STERN FRANCE. By 


M.D. 
oe Timi A. A ND ITS ASCERTAINMENT. By Prof. 
RECENT PROGRESS IN CHEMISTRY. By Prof. H. 


TH 4 PREDICTION « OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
8K ICH OF OF Os WALD HEER. (With Portrait. 
EDITOR'S TABLE: The Church and State Educa- 
TATERARY NOTICES—POPULAR MISCELLANY.— 
Price. 50 cents single number; $5 per annum. 














D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, 


NATURE SERIES. 
Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves. 


By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F, R. 8., M. P., etc. 
With numerous illustrations, 12mo, $1.25. 


With “Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves "in one’s hand 
when the fields and woods are clad in green once 
more, many a happy hour can be passed.—New York 
Times, 

An excellent little volume of the Nature Series; will 
interest man, woman and child in the elucidation of 
practical botany.—Chicago Tribune.’ 

An altogether charming volume in tbe Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co.’s Nature Series... . . The study 
of function in separate parts of the development of 
form and the mimicry ef design in plants was never 
more delightfully nor more scientifically carried out. 
—Inde pendent. 

Reads like a fairy tale for amusement, though it is 
really the simplest and most direct statement of the 
latest discoveries of ecientific observers, One need 

pot be a botenist, or care anythins about botany, to 
read with pleasure this wonderful little tale of 
fruits and flowers and leaves. It is simple enough to 
be clear to the merest child, and astonishing enough 
to send a thril) along the most blase ef nerves.— 
Critic. 

A series of lectures delivered by the author on bo- 
ate al subjécts, and is as interestiog as a novel, 

. A model ot what a popular scientific should 
be.—Popular Science News. 


FORMER VOLUME3 OF NATURE SERIES, 
THE 


COLORS OF FLOWERS 


as illustrated in the British Flora. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
With numerous illustrations. 
12mo, 81. 

It tellain a very simple way the story of the dis- 
coveries by which naturalists have been able to an- 
ewer the old question of why flowers have distinctive 
coolors.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

The subject is one of remarkable interest even to 
those who are not botanists.— Boston Transcript. 
THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF IN- 

SECTS. By Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, M. P., F.R. 
8. Wich illustrations, 12m), @1. 

ON bRITISH WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN 
RELATION TO INSECTS. By Sir JOHN LUB- 
BOCK, M. P., F.R.S. With illustrations. 12mo' 
$1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK, 


and all Booksellers. 
BARNES’ NATIONAL INK, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MA ZI pl, One Year 
HARPE. ¥y HEALY. 
ARPER'S BA 
- ARPER Foun PKOPLE. 
PER'S CAT PHORL sett 6s 'ssat bij oneal 
on recerpt o Nine C Cents. 


WARPER & BROTHERS. FRAWKLIN SOUARE, WY 
A book of 100 pages. The 
PA best beok for an advertiser 
to consuls, be he experi- 
otherwise. It 
RTISI = Teta of newspapers 
po io foaenies of the cost 


of ing. Theadver- 
tiser who wants to spend one dollar, finds in it the 
inf rmation he Foquires, while for hiw who will in- 
one hundred thousand dollars in advertising, a 
scheme ia indicated which will meet bis every re- 
quirement, or can be made to do #0 sby slight changes 
easily arrived at by correspondence, One mnt port 
and fifty-three editions have been Aoaly, aed? 
ROWELL. & CO” NEWSUAPER ADVERTIS 
* A I 
BUREAU, lu Spruce St, (Printing House (Entei 


__& _OAKTER & BRO.. . . BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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Pamphlets. from 1to 300 years that can 
anywhere (except wees Jee ae tema), aay, 
MUSIC. 





THE CAROL 


ar BOOK OF— 


—FOR THE— 


HuNoay HcRoof ajo the Home, 
a 
CHARLES W. WENDTE, 
With poetical contributions by 
Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Miss Louisa M, Alcott, Hes- 
ckiah Butterworth, and many others. 
The Music, original and selected by Geo. F. Roo 
J. R. Murray, J. B. Sharland, P. P. Bliss and J. B 
Dykes, Stainer, Barnby, Handel, Mendelssohn and 
other eminent composers, old and new. 
his work, long in preparation by au experienced 
Sunday School worker, contains over 200 #eparate 
musical selections, together with a number of musical 
and responsive services for the festival and ordinary 
occasions of the Sunday School and the Home Altar, 
Price 85 cente cach by mall, tpald; 
$8.60 a dozen by expres, aba ) prepaid. 
C7’ Specimen Pages Free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 


The J. CHURCH CO., 19 E. 16th St., New York City. 
S| _ = 
EDUCATION, 
EST TEACHERS, Ap*fonnian, 


promptly My peouiand for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
a — 
ireulare of Good Schools free to Parents. 
Behool Property rented and oo a. 

Scboo) and Kip dergarten Material, etc. 
J W. SCHEKMERHORN & CO.,7 E. 14tb Street, N. ¥. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TKACHERS 
A RE ENCY =o bro eseors. Teachers, Tu 
tors. as overnesses, lleges, Schools and Fam 
ilies. Apply to 


.M. J. YOUNG-FKFULTON 
aay is bs Men n Square, New York York 


ABBOTT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
The fifty eighth year opens on Thuradsy, Septem- 
ber 9th. For circulars apply to W. F. Draper, for 
mission 6 PHILENA MoKken, Principal, 
Andover, Mass 


ALBION COLLEGE. cage MICH. 


a free. 
L. R. FISKE, Pre-ident. — 
LEXANDER INRTITOTE Militery Board: 
ing School, ited for colle. N.Y. Bo 






































BROOKE HALL FEMALE ‘SEMINARY, 


Media, Delaware Co., Penn. 
os Fall Session will nen, os Monday, Sept. 20th 
For Cata salomues he! 
MISS M ART MAN, Principal; or 
NW. ACRELTON. 


ST PT “ACADEMY, 
Situated on Chelten Hills, afew miles from Phila- 
delphia. The sixteenth annual session begins Sep- 
teniber 16th, Fine buildings. Mp = 

ymnasium, military drill, Boys ae for col- 

{oro or business. WX ve Catalogue 'w with full yo 
iera fo Rev. 8, D.v., or 
HOW tie. . O., et AE Pa. 


ques GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 








repares thoro y wo College or Business 
ocation favora Military Creanisstion an 
Drill. 74th aoe will begin pepe. 
Rev. (S§tAC 0, ST, A.M., Pr neipal, Rs 
ton, Oneida c o. N.Y. 


COTTAGE SEMINARY. 
Clinton, Oneida co., N. Y. 
For Young Leds vadies. ns September sth. 








. W. HAWLEY, A.M.,, Principal. 
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derness of conflicting traditions, 


imposing personalities and darkened by hideous 
crimes ; striking events make it dramatic, the 
sufferings of a great people lend it pathos ; the 


unrest of the present hour and the uncertain 

outlook for to-morrow invest it with deep in- 
M. Rambaud puts the reader's mind fully in train to 
consider the situation of the hour.—Literary World, Boston. 


THE PERIOD covered is from the earliest 


times to 1877. 
interesting as told by M. Rambaud than any romance. It is a 


$1.75 


terest, 


cloth of gold studded with diamonds, 


not of moral brilliance but of intellect- 


ual vigor and fascinating personality. 


Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great, Ma- 
zeppa, © atherine, Nicholas, and other 
monarchs of iron will and broad ambition relieve the monotony 
of war, and the Mazeppa of Byron comes in as a charming 

The high civilization attained without the adoption 
of a civilized form of government, leaves no room for surprise 
at the strength of Nihilism.—Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Ill. 


THE HISTORY : of Russia now published | the condition o 


hi is the most satisfactory 
istory of that country ever brought before English readers. 
The history of the rise of this wonderful nation is remarkable. 
ts power of absorption and diffusion is ee 
said Napoleon once, ‘*will one 
Slav and Teuton races.” The ley. phecy is ater fulfilment. 
ed from small districts about 


episode, 


World,” 


How the Russian Slavs expan 


is doubtless the best history 
of Rassia in any language. 
Itussian history begins almost in myth, proceeds into a wil-| bl 


and emerges into a clear 
light only in comparatively recent times. 
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e, with numerous fine illustrations 


and maps. Fine cloth, gilt tops, Library style. Price reduced from $18 to $1.75. 
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find M. Rambaud’s 
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the Upper Dwina and Dneiper and the Volga and the Oka 
until they dominate one-sixth the territorial surface of the 
globe, containing a population of 103,000,000, is most admira- 

y told by Rambaud. The work is well "Bling. with ee 
and well indexed.—Pioneer Press, St. Paul, Mi 


RUSSI AN history is full of cruelty, onseenion, 
tyranny, and all sorts of crime, with 

few peaceful passages to note the advance of civilization. This 

very fact makes it dramatic and full of stirring incidents, and 
those who crave this kind of reading, or who desire to know the 


history of Russia for 
its own sake, will 


nn. 


Illustrated 


has taken — Fae make his history both full and accurate; 
his style is nervous and forcible, and he gives a graphic picture 
of the bloody centuries through which the Russian 
His book lifts to a great extent the veil of oe that hangs 
over the origin and growth of Russia.—Inquirer, Ph 
NO STUDENT of history and no observer 
of public events can afford 
to be ignurant of Russia—that Polar Bear which stretches one 
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that ‘‘ muffled destiny” of whose future no one knows save 
at and must affect to a remarkable extent 
well-nigh the entire human race, 
weighty matter of debate exists among the nations than that 
which constitutes the ‘‘ Eastern Question,” and of this question 
the White Czar, representing territorially the greatest nation 
‘ The | on earth and one of the strongest, most ambitious, shrewdest, 
y be ruled by the | far-seeing, and persistent, is the central figure. 


mpire rose, 


iladelphia. 


No more 


What is the 


best History or Russia in the English language? Undoubt- 
edly that of M. Alfred Rambaud.—Morning Star, Boston.» 
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Religions Futelligence 


CENTENNIAL SERVICES IN ST. 
PAUL'S, NORWALK, CONN. 





An event of great interest to the Episco- 
palians in Connecticut was the centennial 
memorial of the consecration of St. Paul’s, 
Norwalk, in 1786. During the colonial 
period other Episcopal parishes had been 
organized in different places; but there was 
no bishop to consecrate them until after the 
return of Bishop Seabury from Scotland, 
where he had been elevated to the episco- 
pate. The first church consecrated in ac- 
cordance with the Prayer Book ritual and 
by an American bishop, was St. Paul’s 
Church, Norwalk; and the services com. 
memorating Bishop Seabury’s first act of 
consecration were held on the 15th inst. 

Bishop Williams, in his robes, and about 
thirty surpliced clergy, proceeded from the 
rectory to the church; and as they entered 
choir and congregation sang: 


* © God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come!” 


The Bishop’s commemorative sermon 
was based on the text: ‘‘Thy testimonies, 
O Lord, are very sure; holiness becometh 
thine house forever.” The sermon de- 
scribed the imposing services of the ancient 
temples, and specified some of the analo- 
gies between the vicissitudes of the de- 
stroyed and rebuilt temples of Jerusalem 
and 8}. Paul's, Norwalk, In each, fai'hful 
testimony for God had been borne, and 
souls prepared for the worship of God in 
the New Jerusalem. 

At the public service in the afternoon, 
the Rev E. E. Beardsley, D.D., LL.D., who 
nearly threescore years ago visited Nor- 
walk to be prepared for college in the Epis- 
copal Academy, in an able address, referred 
to the old St. Paul’s which was burned 107 
years ago, when the town was invaded and 
burned by a British expedition under com- 
mand of General Tyron. The church erected 
on the site of the one destroyed, and which 
was standing when the speaker was a boy, 
was the building consecrated by Bishop 
Seabury; and after the consecration ser- 
vice he confirmed nearly four hundred per- 
sons. The contrast in church architecture 
was pointed out, and the fervent devotion 
of the worshipers in humble wooden 
temples was eulogized, without disparag- 
ingthe worship in gorgeous modern tem- 
plea. 

The Rev. C. E. Sellesk’s address de- 
ascribed the varied events in the history of 
the parish during the century, and as an 
oratoric panorama they passed rapidly be- 
fore the mind. The struggles and sacri- 
fices of the people to rebuild what had been 
destroyed, their devotion to their princi- 
ples, the noble deeds of prominent wardens, 
vestrymen, and of faithful women were 
touchingly referred to. Honorable mention 
was made of the devoted names of Belden, 
Betts, Bonton, Camp, Church, Floyd, 
Isaacs, Jarvis, Nash, Reed and Warren, 
who were devoted churchmen and noble 
examples of holy courage and unflagging 
perseverance. 

The gifts and graces of the Rev. Drs. 
Bowden, William Smith, Henry Whitlock, 
Reuben Sherwood, Jackson Kemper and 
William C. Mead, the successive rectors of 
St. Paul's, were specified. He described 
the latter as an efficient rector, an able de- 
bater, and as possessed of great influence at 
diocesan and general conventions. The 
reverend speaker seemed to relive his own 
connection with the parish, and at times 
his voice was tremulous with emotion. 
Modesty would not allow him to refer to his 
own efficient ministrations in connection 
with Sr. Paul’s; but for many years he was 
the devoted agsistant minister, and after 
Dr. Mead's death he was chosen to be his 
successor as rector. 

Facing the Bishop, he closed his admira. 
ble and valuable address, saying: ‘*My 
dear, Right Reverend father, and my dear 
brother, the reverend rector of the parish, 
we beg with profound deference to pray 
that the God of Seabury and Jarvis and 
Brownell may bless with the completest 

spiritual health and wealth their beloved 
successors.” Turning toward the rector, 


the Rev. H. 8. Clapp, he said: “The Lord 
5 Our. Go be with you, as he was with your: 





predecessors. May he never, never leave 
you nor forsake you. Amen and amen.” 


attire 





Amenican Christians in the enjoyment of re- 
ligious freedom, will feel a keen sympathy with 
the earnest struggle of the Evangelical Church 
of Germany for greater liberty and independence 
of the control of the state. Some weeks ago we 
mentioned in these columns the fact that the 
far-reaching concessions made by the Prussian 
Government to the Vatican inthe matter of the 
May laws, had aroused the Protestants also to ask 
for rights and privileges similar to those accorded 
to their Catholic neighbors. What was then 
only an undefined longing has unexpectedly, and 
with remarkable rapidity, assumed definite and 
tangible shape, and given rise to a strong agita- 
tion in the length and breadth of the Fatherland. 
Representative von Hammerstein, seconded by 
the great Berlin religious and political agitator 
Stoecker, has introduced into the Prussian Par- 
liament measares granting the Evangelical 
Church the rights they ask; and although this 
motion has been temporarily tabled, it has mar- 
aged to arouse widespread discussion, and has 
secured the approbation and eocouragement of 
conservative Germany everywhere. The motion 
of von Hammerstein asks for two things, 
namely, a greater freedom and indepenJence of 
the Church, and, secondly, more funds to carry 
on the work of the Church. In both these re- 
spects German Protestants have, in their own 
house and home, been diseriminated against to 
their serious detriment and to the prosperity of 
their Catholic rivals. A prominent German re- 
ligious paper complains: ** The Roman Church 
draws money from the state in sums far beyond 
what the Evangelical Church reccivese, and the 
Uatholic Cnurch enjoys freedom; but for the 
Evangelicul Church the bread-basket is always 
being buvg up higher and the money-cheat is 
locked, although she has all along c sented to 
a close dependence on the state.” The actual 
intent of the von Hammerstein resolutions is, 
that the Church shail have the right of self- 
goverament and a decisive voice in the election 
of the theological professors, and that more 
means be given her to carry on Church work. 
According to present arrangements, tne Emper- 
or, a8 King of Prussia, is the summus Lpisco- 
pus of the Prussian Church; but access in 
Oburch mutters can be had to him only through 
the consistories, by whom the Church is 
governed, and who are a political and not a re- 
ligious body, being appointed by the state with- 
out the voice of the Church. In a similar man- 
ner the theological professors ure thus appointed, 
and the Church, as such, has no voice whatever 
in deciding who shall instruct the coming gen- 
erations of preachers and pastors and what the 
character of this instruction shall be, The time 
for the agitation of these fundamental abuses 
was wost favorably chosen. The Pentecost week 
is the regular time for the holding of 
annual conferences throughout almost all 
Germany, and the von Hammerstein re-olu- 
tions proved to be in all of these the bura- 
ing quostion, excluding almost all other 
discussions, From all parts of Prussia come 
accounts of these meetings, and almost to a man 
the rank of the native ministry is urging their 
adoption. The German Church, notably the 
conservative portions,have seldom been so unan* 
imous on auy matter ason this; and from 
the character of the discussions it is 
apparent that they come from the heart, 
Opposition to the movement comes from 
two sides only—namely from the theological 
professors and from those actually occupying 
positions in the Church government. As voiced, 
for inatance, by Professors Harnack, Katten- 
busch and Hermann, at the Giessen Conference, 
ths former oppose the movement, because they 
fear that taking the control of theological facul- 
ties out of the hands of the state will seriously 
endanger the cause of ‘‘the freedom of scientific 
research” (Freihewt der Wissenschaft) ; and the 
latter class naturally,in the pro domo spirit, de- 
fend the actual state of affairs as satisfactory. 
It is surprising to see how deeply this matter 
has taken root in the German Church; even 
the radical papers are beginning to treat the 
demands with respect and are discussing their 
merits. The actua) state of affairs is certainly 
humiliating, and the agitation is only one more 
of the many signs at present in the German 
Church life that show how thoroughly a deeper 
religious feeling is making itself felt in the 
Church of the land of Luther. 

..»-Next to Wiirtemberg, Saxony is the most 
interesting country in Germany from a religious 
and moral point of view. Io this regard it is 
the home of the greatest opposites. It is the 
seat of the strongest conservatism in Church 
and State, and at the same time the hot-house of 
the most radical Socialistic vagaries. The per- 
centage of suicides is the greatest in Germany, 
and nowhere else have dissenters from the State 
Church found more fertile ground. Recently a 
new sect has arisen that attracts considerable 
attention. They call themselves ‘‘The Theo- 
graphic Fraternity,” and claim to possess a 

medium which receives immediate revelations 
from Christ and is above Scriptural authority, 
and frequently contradicting biblical teachings. 





Thus the punishing justice of God, the resur- 
rection of the body is denied, and marriage con- 
demned as carnal. The members of the Fra- 
ternity are partly ‘‘ Apostles,” not restricted to 
a fixed number, and partly “ Disciples.” Their 
aim is, in purity of heart andin perfect love to 
the brethren and in perfect mutual trust, to 
wait for the coming of the Lord. They are 
convinced that in their sect is to be found the 
most intimate communion with the Godhead, 
and that there is produced the most perfect, 
sinless Christian life. The ‘‘ Apostles” heal the 
sick by the laying on of hands. One of these 
cures, effected in the case of the daughter of a 
merchant in Chemnitz, who was suffering from 
St. Vitus’s dance, influenéed the whole family 
to connect themselves with the Fraternity ; and 
the head of the family has given all his posses- 
sions for the purpose of spreading the new gos- 
pel. They have gained adherents in three 
counties, and are active and successful in prose- 
lyting. They do not sever their connection with 
the State Church, because ‘it is necessary to 
obey the laws of the world.” 


...-The bullet directed last fall by young Ras- 

mursen against the unpopular Prime Minister 
Estrup, proved to be the bigh-water mark of 
political and religious radicaliam in Denmark. 
From that day on the natural conservative t@- 
dencies of the Danish people began to show re- 
newed energies ;and now they have reached the 
stage of united and organized activity. Repre- 
sentative men of the three different schools in 
the conservative ranks of the Danish Church 
recently met in Copenhagen for a three days’ 
conference. The attendance was even larger 
than it was at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance two years ago. The object was to dis- 
cuss ways and means to counteract the baneful 
influence of radicalism that has been producing 
auch fearful havoc in the morals and religion of 
the Danes. Among the problems discussed were 
**Prostitution,” ‘' Total Abstinence,” ‘The 
Church and School,” and the social demo- 
cratic questions. The chief interest centercd 
in the problem of reaching the de-christianized 
masses in Copenhagén. This question has pecu- 
liar interest outside of Denmark; for Copen- 
hagen is in a deeper sense the heart of Den- 
mark than Berlin is of Germany, London of 
England, or even Paris of France. Every good 
and evil factor in the public life of Denmark 
arises ia the capital city. Every seventh Dane 
lives in that city. Copenhagen bas been the cen- 
ter of the war against Christianity and the 
Joristian state. Much must yet be done here. 
In the whole city there are but 43.000 communi- 
cant members of the Christian Church, and in 
her parishes but two churches exist for 110,000 
souls nominally belonging to them. In all 
there are but twenty-two pastors in Copenhagen, 
or one for every 11.000 inhabitants, while there 
is one physician for every 820. These free con- 
ferences of the conservative Danish Christians 
will now be held at regular intervals, 


.... According to the statistics of 1885, Bosnia 
and Herzegovina contain 492710 Mohammre- 
dans (36 per cent.), 571.250 Oriental Christians 
(42 per cent,), 267,788 Roman Catholics (19 per 
cent.), 5,805 Jews (0.44 per cent.). The Greek 
Christians are found chiefly in the northern 
districts, the Mohammedans in the central, the 
Catholics in the southern. There are 2,271 
clergy, 498 teachers, 13 orthodox, 31 Roman 
Catholic and 16 Mohammedan cloisters; 285 
Orthodox, 144 Catholic churches, 929 mosques, 
16 synagogues ; 67 state, 59 orthodox, 27 Catho- 
lic, 76 Mohammedan and 13 Jewish schools, 


...-From March Ist to July lst the Mission- 
aries of the American Sunday-school Union in 
the Northwestern district, established 257 new 
Sunday-schools in towns and settlements where 
there were neither churches nor Sunday schools, 
and brought 985 teachers and 7,054 scholars into 
them, besides aiding 356 old schools which have 
a membership of 1,658 teachers and 14,462 


scholars They also held 905 religious meetings 
and some 40 conventions. 


Missions, 


Tue Rev. George B. Crews writes us from 
Chung-king, West China: 


Heretofore English missionaries have been 
taunted with being citizens of the nation ‘hat forced 
opium upon China—a fact which seems to be known 
among all classes—while Americans enjoyed an im- 
munity from such a disgrace forced upon them by 
the pohcy of their native land; but now we are 
placed in a position not less humiliating than that of 
our English friends, by reason of the barbarous 
treatment of the Chinese in ourcountry. We are so 
far inland that the mass of the people do not know 
of the existence of most of the western nations, 
much less of current events; but the recent mobs in 
the Western States are freely discussed on the 
streets in Chung-king, indicating that America has 
succeeded in making an impression in China, Our 
native friends come to us with such questions as 
this: *The people on the streets say that your peo- 
plein America mob and kill our people there. Is it 
true?’ We have to admit the facts; butit is of lit- 
tle use to try to extenuate the crime by explaining 
circumstances; fcr their simple minds grasp only the 
fact that Chinese afe unjustly oppressed and fre- 
quently killed in America. 














So far, we have been treated kindly and llaowed 
to secure and take possession of property inside and 
outside the city unhindered; but if China should 
adopt a retaliating policy we would be mm a much 
more hazardous position than during the late war, 
because the officials would permit, if not actually 
instigate measures against us. 

We are at present building two foreign resi- 
dences on a beautiful site tiree miles above the city, 
where we will also begin the erection of a hospital 
as soon as material can be put on the ground. 

The China Iniand Mission has temporarily aban- 
doned a new mission (Wan Shien) on account of the 
anti foreign sentiment at that place. 

Mr. F. 8. Bourne, the British resident at this 
place, has just returned safely from a jong and per i 
ilous journey through Yun Nau and Kwang Sh 
provinces, His report will doubtless be the basis of 
large commercial enterprises which are awaiting the 
opening of this ** Southwest Passage.” 

Missionaries are arriving in Western China in 
increasing numbers, and new missions are estab- 
lished every year. 


....-The friends of the Foreign Mission caure 
are following with a keen interest the opera- 
tions of the new method of mission work 
adopted by the ‘* Allgemeine Hvangel. Protest. 
Missionsverein,” organized about three years 
ago by the leaders of liberal theological thought 
in Germany, the object of the association being 
to work among the upper classes of the cultured 
Gentile nations of the East by means of the 
best moral and philosophical literature produced 
by the Christian culture of the West. The de- 
signers thus did not wish to oppose or supplant 
the existing mission societies, but rather to 
supplemeat their work by winning for Christian- 
ity a class of men who are apparently not 
touched by the simple preaching of the Gospel 
truths by the missionaries. Among the mem- 
bers of this Association are found many of the 
leading theologians and church men in Ger- 
many. In all there exist thirty-eight branch 
associations, with 3,000 members, threefold the 
number at the time of organization. Two mis- 
sionaries are in their employ. The one, Pastor 
Spinner, is engaged in Japan, and has estab- 
lished two congregations of Germans in Tokio 
and Yokokama, and has been gaining steadily 
among the Japanese also. Especially do Jap- 
anese students attend his services and re!igious 
instructions. The second missionary, Pastor 
Faber, is working in China, chiefly in a literary 
way. He has recently been appointed by the 
English Book and Tract Society as the editor 
of a series of works of a historical, linguistic, 
and religious character to be translated into 
Chinese. 


...-lt was the Seminary for Foreign Missions 
in Paris (Roman Catholi:) which furnished tbe 
majority of the priests who were slain in the 
pereecution of the Christians in China, and 
which also furnished the recruits to fill the 
lines broken thereby. Frum the report for 1885, 
issued by this Seminary, we translate there 
words: ‘For pearly tvo centuries the 
Society for Forcign Missions has almost con- 
tivually suffered from persecution ; but no year 
bas witnessed such shedding of blood as has the 
year 1885. Ten of our missionaries have fallen 
by the handof murderers ; twelve native priests, 
sixty catechis‘s, 300 native sisters, and 30,000 
Christians bave been slaughtered. One mission 
with 200 Christians has been destroyed to a man. 
B-sides this 250 churches have been robbed and 
burned, also two seminaries, forty schools, 


seventy houses of the missionaries and native’ 


priests, seventeen orphans’ homes, thirteen clois- 
ters, one printing office, and the houses of 55,- 
000 Christians. These persecutions took place 
exclusively in Tonquin and Anam and at a time 
when the French with large armies were there 
engaged in war.” This Missionary Seminary, 
the Jargest in the whole Catholic Church, labors 
also in Burmab, Siam, and the islands around 
Eastern Asia, and at present controls 800 Euro- 
pean miesionaries in those countries, chiefly 
Frenchmen. 

....1B South Africa the mission of the Swed- 
ish State Church has stations at Oscarsberg and 
Ambibi in Natal. 

...-The Paris Mission among the Basutos re_ 


turns an increase for 1885 of 564 communicants 


and 767 pupils, the present number of the for- 
mer being 4,988, and ef the latter 2,947. The 
temperance movement is making encouraging 
progress in the country. 

....According to the estimates of the The- 
ologisch Praktischen Quartalschrift, 218 Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries were sent last year 
into beatben lands; of the Jesuits order thirty- 
seven ; of the Franciscans, thirty-eight; of the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost, tbree ; of the 
Society of Mary, fifteen ; from the German Mis- 
sion Houze Stey], three. The largest number 
went from the Seminary for Foreign Missions in 
Paris, which sent 180 young men to Eastern 
Asia, to fill the places there which had been 
made vacant by persecutions. . 


....-Young men who attend the Hermanps- 
burg Mission House to prepare themselves for 
the service of the Church in the German dias- 
pora, have now to pay a small sum for board, 80 
that it may not be said that the money con~- 
tributed for heathen missions is applied to any 
other purpose. 
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She Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 8TH. 


GENTILES SEEKING JESUS. Joun xii, 20—36. 








Nores.—‘' Greeks."—If they were Greeks, 
they were not full proselytes. They are among 
the heathen. But they have come up to wor- 
ship. Probably they were attracted toward the 
pure monotheism of the Jews, and recognized 
Jebovah asa god, if not the only God. But 
they had not accepted Judaism, so they could 
worship only in the outer court of the Gentiles, 
and probably they met Jesus there. **- Came 
to Philip °—Why to bim is only a matter of 
conjecture as why Philip should go to Andrew 
first with tne information.———"* We would see 
Jesus.”—To have an interview with him, 
** They tell Jesus.”°—Probably. the interview im- 
mediately followed, and after meeting the Gen- 
tiles, Jesus made the address which follows. 
——" The hour is come.”—It is not clear 








that this discourse has any special re- 
lation to the visit of the Greeks.——— 
"Should be glorified.”.—Others would say 
disgraced; but he looked beyond the 
crovs,—_——“‘ [f it die it bearelh much fruit.”— 
So Christ’s death should be fruitful. Paul uses 


this same figure of a seed of the resurrection. 
——" Loseth it.’—That is, in the world to 
come, as explained in the next clause, 
** Now is my soul troubled.”—With the natural 
fear of the trial coming, as at Gethsemane. 
** Save me from this hour.” This may be trans- 
lated either as @ prayer or as a question.—_—_— 
‘But for this cause ”—The seeming irresolution 
lasted but a moment.————“‘ For this cause.”— 
For the sake of enduring crneitixion,——— 
““Glorify thy name.” —A lofty way of submilting 
to this hour.—-———“ A voice out of Heaven.”— 
As twice before,-———** J have both glorified it,” 
ete.—In the many miractes of Christ, in the 
Transfiguration, and in the coming resurrection 
and ascenrion,— “The judgment of this 
world”—Its condemuation as guilty, and re- 
quiring Christ's death. —~ —*‘ The prince of this 
world.” —Satan. As Christ had said before that 
he saw Satan cast down as lightning from 
Heaven,——-—" Lifted up from the earth.”— 
On the cross, and then above the clouds,———— 
“The Christ abideth forever.”—As in such pas- 
sige: as ‘*His kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and his dominion hath no end.” 
‘* Who is this Son of Man?”--As given by John 
Christ had not said ‘the Son of Man,” but “1.” 
This shows that John does not pretend to give 
verbally what Christ said, but a brief abstract of 
it.———“* Yet a little whi e.”—Jesus simply re- 
peats the assurance that he was to leave them, 
and purposely avoids giving such full statements 
as would excite their fanaticism for him or 
against him. 

Instruction.—The New Testament speaks al- 
most tenderly of the Greeks, the heathen, It 
says it will be better in the judgment for them 
than for those who refuse Christ. It says they 
have the law in themselves, and may obey it. 
See Romans ii. 

We have in this lesson the beginning of the 
fulfilment of the prophecy that the Gentiles 
shall come to the fullness of his rising. Tbe 
Gospel of Christ is of universal application. 

Then the Greeks came to Jesus. 1f they do 
not come we must seek them. A few days later 
Jesus Ja11 this command on his disciples to go 
into all the world and preach to everybody. 

The heart of the whole world wants Christ, It 
seeks a Saviour. When Christ is found the 
soul is satisfied. So it is that Christiavity is the 
religion which is permanent. Other religions 
rise and fall; but Christianity is always on the 
advance. 

It is a gocd wish to *‘ see Jesus.” Take pains 
to see him. Look for him. Ask for him If 
you don’t know just how to find bim go and 
ask some one of his disciples to show you the 
way. He will give you what your soul needs, 

There is a serious and solemn hour of trial 
coming to each one of ns. Perhaps it is some 
decisive epoch in our history, when we begin to 
enter on jife’s real work, perhaps some great trial, 
perhaps the hour of deatb. We shall say: ‘The 
hour 18 come.” Let us prepare for it, 80 ag to 
meet it trustfully, and to glorify God in it, 

A man should cultivate such an unselfishness, 
such & devotion and consecration to God that te 
pide and gixd even to Rive up his life 

, quired, It is nothing to lose all 

here if we gain all above, 
mae - a anxiety, if not trepida- 
ui8 coming trial. He was hu- 
map, and 80 bad man’s natural anxieties, It is 
caiaiane nad Neto ds should be brutish and 
t trials, but that we should 

endure them trustfuily, 

te nanan i teen” Sane Matas, 
motel. Gedteie'n ence. The thunder is 
a hrs Saint, gelatin 
draw all men unto ae — a says *C wis 
me.” Not yet is that assur- 


ance fulfilled. But it is comin Ww 
part in making it true, + ee 
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Rews of the Weer. 


WASHINGTON. 


e.. The President, on Saturday last, trans- 
mitted to the Senate a report from Secretary 
Bayard, made in compliance with the Senate 
resolution respecting the seizure of American 
fishing vessels in Canada. It sets forth the le- 
gal proceedings begun, and says: ‘* Concurrent 
with these events correspondence has begun and 
is still proceeding between this Department and 
the British minister at this capital, and also be- 
tween the Minister of the United States in Lon- 
don and the Foreign Office of her Britannic 
Majesty’s Government, to obtain suitable recog- 
nition and enforcement of our rights under 
treaty and international law, and the laws and 
commercial usages of both countries which are 
brought in question by the action of the Cana- 
dian authorities in making seizures and deten- 
tions of American fishing vessels herein referred 
to and described, Pending this correspondence, 
which, it is believed, must soon terminate in 
amicable settlement, mutually just and honor- 
able, and therefore satisfactory to both countries 
and their inhabitants, the undersigned is unable 
to recommend the President to communicate its 
contents in its present incomplete status, believ- 
ing that to do so would not be compatible with 
the public interests as connected with the 
transactions referred to.” 


....Un 1884 the Civil-Service Commission ad- 
vised President Arthur to adopt a apecial rule by 
which Colonel Dudley, the Commissioner of 
Pensions, was authorized to call for the whole 
list of persons eligible for appointment as spe- 
cial examiners in the Pension Offica. In 1885 
President Cleveland, upon the advice of the 
Commission, renewed this rule and applied it to 
the 150 special pension examiuers authorized by 
the act of March 3d, 1885, and af:erward ap- 
pointed by Commissioner Black. The Commis- 
sion have decided not to advise the President to 
renew the rule. Hereafter wheoever a requisi- 
tion is made for names to fill a vacancy in the 
grade of special examiner in the Pension Office, 
only four names will be certified, to be taken 
from those graded highest on the eligible regis- 
ter of special pension examiners. 


....The Senate decided on Friday last by a 
vote of 17 to 44 not to inveetigate Senator 
Payne’s election. The vote was as follows, Dem- 
ocrats ia italics : 

Yeas—Messrs. Blair, Conger, Dawes, Edmunds, 
Frye, Hale, Harrison, Hawley, Hoar, McMillan, 
Mahone, Mandersoo, Mitchell of Oregon, Palmer, 
Platt, Sherman, Wilson of lowa—1T. 

Nays—Beck, Berry, Blackburn, Brown, Butler, 
Call, Camden, Cameron, Chace, Cockrell, Coke, Col- 
quitt, Cullom, Kustis, Evarts, Gibson, Gorman, 
Gray, Hampton, Harris, Hearst, Ingalis, Jones of 
Arkansas, Jones of Nevada, Kenna, Logan, Maxey, 
Miller, Plumb, Pugh, Ransom, Riadleberger, Sauls- 
bury, Sawyer, Sewell, Stanhope, Teller, Vance, Van 
Wyck, Vest, Voorhees, Walthall, Whitthorne, Wilson 
of Maryland—44, 


... It is the general impression among Re- 
publicans as well as Democrats that Congress 
will be able to adjourn on Monday, Aug. 2d, or 
a day later. The House has got ria of all its ap- 
propriation bills except those that are in confer- 
ence committees, and the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations bas only the Fortifications and 
Naval Increase bills to dispose of. 


.... Tbe House, on Saturday last, passed the bill 
for increasing the Navy. ‘The Senate, on Satur- 
day evening, passed the Sundry Civil Arpropri- 
ation Bull. 


+-- The Senate last werk, by a vote of 37 to 
24, passed the Oleomargarine Bill, wits an 
amendment cutiing down the tax from five to 
two ceuts a pound. 


DOMESTIC, 


-... Attorney-General Metcalf, of Rhode 
Island, has expouaded the Prohibition Law as 
follows: **Fcrmented liquors containing malt or 
any strong or intoxicating jiquor, no matter how 
small the percentage of either or both, come 
within the law. ‘The so-called three per cent. 
beer sold under various names, if made in whole 
or in part of malt, or if intoxicating, though 
made witbout walt, comes within the law. Fer- 
mented cider or preparations of cider that are 
intoxicating—none of these can be legally sold. 
Common carriers are advised that the delivery 
of intoxicating hquors to persons in this state 
on orders C, O, D., though purchased in another 
state and intended for private use, is in viola- 
tion of law. Fiavoring extracts, exsences, and 
proprietary medicines may be sold as usual.” 


.-.-Gen. James H. Van Alep, of Newport, R. 
I., was lost overboard from tbe Cunard steam- 
ship ** Umbria,” which arrived at this port on 
Sunday. General Van Alen was the son of J. 
I. Van Alen, a New York merchant, and inher- 
ited ample means. At the outbreak of the Re- 
bellion he organized a. regiment of volunteers, 
equipped them at his own expense, and started 
for the field in April? 1862, as Brigadier-General 
Van Alen. He resigned his command July 
14tb, 1863, on account of ill-health. In 1878 he 


went to Newport to live permanently. His son 
and his daughter-in-law, who was the eldest 
daughter of Mr. William Astor, accompanied 
him, His daughter-in law died not long after- 
ward, 


....-Hubert O. Thompson, ex-Commiasioner of 
Public Works in this city, died suddenly on 
Monday morning, the 26th inst. Mr. Thompson 
first became active in politics in 1871, when he 
joined the Young Men’s Democratic Club and 
became an opponent of the old party leaders, 
In 1877 he was a member of Tammany Hall, but 
withdrew from it because of his hostility to Jobn 
Kelly. His career since then as the leader of the 
County Democracy is well known to the public. 
Personally he was said to be a man of winning 
manners and a genial companioa, 


....“Steve” Brodie, a New York bootblack, 
accomplished the feat, last Friday, of dropping 
from the Brooklyn Bridge ioto the East River 
without suffering harm. He was arrested and 
taken to the Tombs, and committed on the 
charge of attempting suicide. Later he was re- 
leased on bail, and engaged to exhibit himself 
ina Bowery dime museum. The same feat was 
attempted a little over a year ago by one Odlum, 
who died from the effects of his leap. 


....The first arrest for boycotting in Massa- 
chusetts was made on Saturday, growing out of 
the strike and lockout in the Salem and Peabody 
tanneries. Peter McGrough, of Lynn, and Wil- 
liam B. O'Keefe, a member of the Common 
Council of Salem, were the men arrested. 


....1n the trial of the anarchists continued in 
Chicago during last week, damaging teatimony 
was produced, that will probably cause some of 
the defendants to be banged and others to be 
imprisoned for life. 








FOREIGN. 


....On Wednesday of Jast week Mr. Gladstone 
received from the Queen her acceptance of the 
resignations of himself and bis ministers, Lord 
Salisbury was summoned from Dieppe an? cor- 
dially received by the Queen at Osborne 
House on Saturday. The result of the confer- 
ence is not yet known, but itis reported that her 
Majesty has madea direct personal appeal to 
Lord Hartington and other Whigs to join the 
pew Ministry. Lord Hartington attended a 
copference held Saturday evening at the offices 
of the Liberal Unionist Association, at which 
he announced his rejection of Lord Salisbury’s 
overtures, The announcement was applauded 
by the meeting. Lord Salisbury has asked Lord 
Hartington and the Earl of Derby to meet him 
on his return from Osborne. Mr, Gladstone 
bas indirectly advised Mr. Parnell against pur- 
suing an obstruction policy in the coming Par- 
liament. Mr. Parnell has replied that he is de- 
sirous of following Mr. Gladstone’s lead, re- 
serving entire liberty of action in the event of 
the Tories trying coercion, 


...-A forced battle took place between Mexi- 
can troops and Yaqui Indians on Thursday last. 
Col. Lorenzo Torres, with 300 men, while con- 
veying a provimon train from Medano to Torrip, 
met the Indians, who numbered 1,200, about one 
and a half leagues from Medano, In the battle, las‘- 
ing three bours, which ensued the Indians were 
repulsed, with a loss of forty killed and twenty 
taken prisoners. These prisoners were immediate- 
ly shot, Of the Mexicans, Captain Arros and nine 
men were killed and twenty men were wounded. 
Sefior Romero, the Mexican Minister at Wash- 
ington, having inquired of President Diaz, in 
view of the reports published in the American 
papers, the real state of affairs on the border, 
has received an answer by cable, informing him 
that an important revolt bad taken place in the 
State of Tamaulipas: that the revolutioniasts had 
been pursued by the Federal troops and forced 
to take refuge in the territory of the United 
States; that they were making efforts to recross 
the Rio Grande and invade Mexico, and that the 
authorities had succeeded in arresting four o 
the leaders. 


....The Porte has issued a circular to the 
Governors of the various provinces, instructing 
them to enforce the Jaw which stipulates tbat 
the naturalization of Turkish subjects abroad 
shall not be recognized. The Governors are re- 
quested, in the event of the return to Turkey of 
the class referred to, to continue to treat them 
as Turkish subjects, and not permit consular in- 
tervention in their cases. The issuance of the 
circular at this time is mainly directed against 
the pumerous Armenians returning from the 
United States as naturalized citizens of that 
country, The American Consulate has referred 
the matter to Wasbington. 


....Mr. Howard Vincent has written a letter 
to the London newspapers in which he quotes 
from his yearly reports while director of Crim- 
inal Investigations, in order to prove the urgent 
necessity of an extradition treaty with the United 
States, though not directed especially against 
Fenjans and dynamiteurs. Mr. Vincent says the 
whole civilized world is watching the United 











States Senate. 


Very Important, if True. 


In paralysis, the loss of both motory and sensi- 
tive nerve powers has never been known to re- 
cover. A lady in Lowell, by the name of Hulme, 
seventy years of age, had acase of this kind, 
losing the use of the left side of the body. The 

hysician in charge resolved to test the new 
Bouth American plant now sold by the druggists 
as Moxie Nerve Food, After three weeks, to the 
astonishment of everybody, the lady walks and 
shakes hands with the left hand. The result 
has created much comment. It cures paralysis 
from nervous exhaustion only.—Lowell Courier, 
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DISGRACED AND RUINED. 


Siz Cuarius Ditxe had before him a fu- 
ture as promising as any man in England. 
He had rank. He had wealth. He had 
proved his literary ability by writing a book 
universally praised, whose subject ‘‘ Greater 
Britain,” suggested by his own tour, would 
help him in his political aspirations. He 
had shown himself possessed of forensic 
power. He belonged to the political party 
of.the future, the more radical wing of the 
Liberals. He wasa member of Parliament, 
and of the Cabinet. His place was assured 
in society and in public life. No man had 
a better prospect of becoming the leader of 
his party and Prime Minister of England. 

It is all gone, all but his wealth and his 
baronetcy, sacrificed to a criminal intrigue 
with a foolish woman. Public sentiment 
does not pardon immorality in men now as 
it did some years ago, thanks, not to Mr. 
Stead and the Social Purity crusade alone, 
but also to the steadily rising moral prin- 
ciples of which they are the indices. So, 
when Sir Charles Dilke found that he had 
made a great mistake in keeping silence in 
Mr. Crawford’s suit against his wife for di- 
vorce, he had the case reopened, and pre- 
pared to contest the decree of divorce, 
making oath that Mrs. Crawford’s confes- 
sions of guilt with him were false and a 
part of a conspiracy. Now “society” in 
England—that is, in the clubs, and perhaps 
that sort of society here—is quick enough 
to pardon a man who commits perjury to 
protect the honor of a woman he hag in- 
jured, wrong as such perjury is; but it has 
not yet got so low as to pardon 4 man who, 
solely to protect selfishly his own personal 











or political interests, falsely swears to his 
innocence of a crime which his partner 
confesses, and who thus charges her with 
perjury and conspiracy in addition to the 
guilt of adultery, which she admits. If 
there can be any faith put in the tenor of 
the evidence, or in the speedy verdict of 
twelve men, Mr. Dilke was guilty of add- 
ing this deliberate, heartless, selfish, and 
cowardly perjury to his previous guilt. It 
is en almost unique case thus pre- 
sented, of the paramour solemnly swearing, 
solely for bis protection, his innocence of 
the crime which his victim confesses. We 
should have been surprised at a contrary 
verdict. When we observe the further re- 
volting details of the story, almost beastly in 
their nature, we are not surprised that Mr. 
Dilke has been driven to become an exile 
from his country, and to retire to a foreign 
land. It would speak ill for England if it 
would endure his presence. So Dilke goes 
down, sunk out of sight, forgotten. The 
coming premier of Britain and Greater Brit- 
ain perishes for a paramour, and decency 
and purity and justice are avenged. But 
will he not also be forced to stand a trial 
for perjury? 

Our deep regrets are for poor, deceived, 
sacrificed, heroic Lady Dilke. He was not 
worth her self-immolation. 
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A SINGLE AIM. 





Tue secret of a successful life either 
spiritually or temporally is in asingle aim. 
A double-minded man is unstable in all 
ways; and it is an old adage that he whois 
‘Jack at all trades is apt to be master of 
none.” 

Our Lord has taught us that it is 
only the man ‘‘whose eye is single” whose 
whole body is full of light. Two masters 
are as impossible as twoaims. This the 
great apostle recognized. When he gave 
himself up in absolute surrender to the 
Lord Christ that noonday, on his way to 
Damascus, he forever consecrated himself 
to one idea. That idea is incidentally ex- 
pressed in his address to the centurion on 
board the ship which was wrecked on its 
way to Rome. ‘‘ Sirs,” said he, ‘‘my God 
whose I am and whom I serve hath shown 
me,” etc. This was his one thought. He 
belonged to God, and his one business in 
life was toserve him. This single aim is, 
perhaps, still better expressed in his famous 
declaration to the Philippians: ‘This one 
thing I do, forgetting the things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto the things 
which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.” Here was his goal and yon- 
der his prize. His eye was bent toward 
that goal; and all his energies were strained 
toreachit. Nothing in earth or of the 
earth could divert him from this one pur- 
pose. This aim mastered him. It was 
the one passion of his life. He was 
determined to reach that goal, to obtain 
that prize. Thisaim comprehended and in- 
cluded all others. He was like the man piay- 
ing chess. However remote his move seems 
to be from the king piece, however insig- 
nificant the piece he moves, whether knight, 
bishop, or pawn, his one object is to check- 
mate his opponent’s king. Such overmas- 
tering passions are often seen among men 
seeking worldly prizes. The man who has 
set his heart upon wealth, or place, or 
power, bends all his energies toward the 
accomplishment of that end. For it he 
will give up ease, comfort, and pleasure. 
He esteems the prize he seeks to win of 
greater value than all these things. It is 
said of Henry Clay that his master passion 
for years was that he might obtain the pres- 
idency of the nation. To this end his 
every speech was made, and all his social 
intercourse and personal courtesies looked; 
even his bearing and dress were influenced 


.by the purpose he had in view. So the 


general moves and acts. His hours of rec- 
reation, no less than his days of intensest 
military application, he uses, even uncon- 
sciously, to compass his strategic ends. 
Why should not a Christian be fired with 
a holy spiritual ambition for his master 
and for himself? Once possessed by such a 
master passion, it becomes the greatest 
possible sanctifier of character, and the 
greatest possible spur to action. Alas! 
that so many of us are content to come in 
the second or third rankin the race toward 





the mark, or even at the very end of the 
race, if only by some means we may win 
into the kingdom, not even caring for the 
‘* well done” of the Master, or at all for 
‘* the prize of the high calling.” 

When Daniel Webster made application to 
be taken into the law office of his 
old preceptor he was told that the profes- 
sion was already overcrowded and that 
there was no more room for young men 
in the ranks; in a word that there was 
room only at the top. To this young Web- 
ster is said to have replied: ** That is where 
I purpose to take my place.” This settled 
the business; and he was at once entered 
as a student; and to the top he went. No 
doubt there is room for the Lord’s servants 
all along the line; but no one of us ought 
to be content except at the top; at least 
we ought not to be content tu enter the 
ranks of service and the lists for the prizes 
of grace with any other spirit than tha 
which animated Paul. 

We believe that much failure in the 
Christian life grows out of this lack of 
aim, Not every Christian considers what 
the end of h's calling is, nor what the end 
of his obligation is. The ideas of too many 
are vague and uncertain. Their thought 
rises scarcely above that of ‘going to 
Heaven when they die.” And whst Heaven 
is is more or less veiled with vagueness. 
A place of happiness after death; but why 
happiness, and of what the happiness con- 
sists is not clearly uuderstood, and in many 
cases not even inquired into. And yet 
half a moment of thought will convince 
the most thoughtless that, without a definite 
aim, it 1s impossible to get on either in 
the world or the Kingdom of God. One 
advantage which our country possesses 
over most other countries is that its 
prizes are open to the competition 
of all. The poorest may fix his eye 
on the highest place and aspire to it. 
A dead level is not necessarily the doom of 
any man here, though many are living on 
the dead level of life simply because they 
have no ambition for anything better. 
Paul’s thought was not to get to Heaven. 
He was sure of that. It was not simply the 
calling of a Christian, but the “high call- 
ing” that he wanted to make sure of. Not 
only a place, buta high place. He aspired 
to a near place at his Master’s side, not only 
for the honor of the place, and the joy of 
that close communion, but that he might 
be at hand for service; like the three chief 
captains of David’s men. A chosen sger- 
vant’s place was the object of his desire. 
We are often wont to rebuke the ambition 
of the two sons of Zebedee, who desired 
through their mother, the one the place on 
the right hand, and the other on the left 
hand of the Lord ia his kingdom. Though 
it was not for the Lord to award these 
places as favors, he clearly intimates that 
they were open to those who were willing 
to strive for them. ‘‘Are ye able to drink 
the cup and be baptized with the baptism 
that is in the way to the high places in the 
kingdom ?” There is sublime courage in 
their answer. ‘‘ We are able.” It is man- 
ifestly the privilege of every Christian thus 
to aspire; but it is also manifestly the duty 
of every child of God so to strive. God’s 
work demands it, the d sperate need of the 
world demands it, not to say that the full- 
ness of ourown salvation demands it. The 
comfort of it all is, too, that this high call- 
ing is not only open to all, but all may win 
it. Let us so run that we may obtain. 


IN DEFENSE OF THE EPISCOPAL 
MISSION. 


In our defense of the system of parochial 
missions, as carried on in the Episcopal 
Church in this country, under the lead of 
Mr. Aitken and his associates, we would 
be guilty of no disrespect to so ably con- 
ducted a magazine as The Church Eclectic, 
especially after the compliment given us in 
the article of which we speak, in which 
TuE ]NDEPENDENT is called ‘‘ the ablest non- 
Church religious weekly in America.” 

The writer of this article, the Rev. Jesse 
A. Locke, discusses the question, ‘‘ Is the 
Parochial Mission a Desirable Factor in 
our Church Life?” He takes Mr. Aitken’s 
work, as described and commented on in 
Tue INDEPENDENT, as the type of mission 
proposed, and he is oppo8ed to it, and re- 
sents the character of the praise given it in 





Tue INDEPENDENT. That it should be in 
the nature of a ‘ revival,” that it should 
not repudiate this word of the sects, but 
that it should thus confess that the Church 
needs reviving, all are an offense {to Mr. 
Locke. 

It is in the nature of the revival system, 
says this writer, to divorce religion from 
morality. He knows a village, he says, 
which is wholly in the hands of those who 
use revival methods. There are ‘‘ scores 
of annual converts who also annually back- 
slide.” The result, he says, is a vain, de- 
lusive religion for these annual converts, 
and infidelity for the thinking men; for 
‘their neighbor is converted and rejoices 
in the Lord, but cannot sell them an honest 
pound of sugar.” We have only to say to 
this that it is a question both of fact and 
conclusion. If there be such a case of the 
Gospel revival sunk into antinomianism 
and immorality, we have as yet failed to 
discover it in any civilized part of our 
country. If there be any uncivilized moun- 
tain nook of which it is true, it would be 
as just to represent it as a legitimate out- 
growth of the revivai system as it would 
be to hold Luther responsible for the po- 
lygamy of John of Leyden, or the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in the United States 
for auricular confession and celibate sodal- 
ities. 

But the chief reason why our writer is 
opposed to the *‘ mission” or ‘‘ revival,” is 
becauseit is not properly a ‘‘Church” but a 
sectarian institution. And we agree with 
him, that if the Church is what he con- 
ceives it to be, it has no place for revivals, 
even under the churchly name of *‘mission.” 
“The Church,” ‘‘he gays,is not a mere Prot- 
estant sect.” It is something quite dif- 
ferent. He says (the italics are our own): 

‘*The Church position is a clear and logical 

one. The Church, as a visible society, was 
founded by Christ. He appointed a certain 
ministry, which, beginning with the apostles 
has descended in unbroken line to the present, 
and is handed down, not as a mere exterual office, 
but accompanied by special gifts of grace. The 
grace of orders is conferred only by the laying 
on of the hands of a bishop, since none can give 
what he has not received. We believe in apos- 
tolic succession and Episcopal ordination as 
vital truths, *No man taketh this honor to him- 
self.” The assumption of the functions of the 
priesthood by those not (Episcopally) ordained, 
and thus given due authority, we believe to be 
sacrilege. That is, without bishops, no priests ; 
without bishops and priests no legitimate cer- 
tainty of sacraments; without sacraments uo 
certain union with the mystical body of Christ, 
i.e., his Church, without that union no certain 
union with Christ, and therefore no certain hope 
of salvation, All thie, of course with every 
proper allowance for ignorance or necessity, 
and with a free acknowledgment of the neces- 
sity also of a true faith and love of Christ in the 
heart.” 
It isa comfort to know that the writer is 
free to acknowledge that true faith and the 
love ot Christ are *‘ also” necessary, as well 
as Apostolic Succession and Episcopal Or- 
dination, and are not given over to the 
missioners who preach them and nothing 
else. We even hope they rise to the equal 
dignity of ‘‘ vital truths.” 

But now listen to this statement. Outside 
of ‘‘ the Church,” with its grace of unbroken 
orders, there is ‘‘ no certain hope of salva- 
tion.” Then it isthe fact that ‘* Apostolic 
Succession and Episcopal Ordination are 
vital truths.” Then they must be preached 
as vital and saving truths. But they were 
not preached as such in the great mission con- 
ducted in this city and elsewhere, under the 
approval of Assistant Bishop Potter, and a 
score of other bishops. Ah! there we have 
the real facts. We are convinced that Mr. 
Locke does not properly represent the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States. The almost universal welcome 
given to the mission last autumn and win- 
ter, in parishes and dioceses High and Low, 
is itself proof of it. The major part of this 
Church would repudiate the paragraph 
quoted above. 

What the able writer in 7he Church Hclec- 
tic fears is that such revival services a8 
those held in Trinity Church and elsewhere 
last winter will have ‘‘ the result of reduc- 
ing us in the popular estimation to the 
level of a mere Protestant sect”; that ‘‘our 
claim to Catholicity will be weakened, our 
Liturgy contemned for extempore methods, 
and, in short, a position assumed which is 
simply the ‘Reformed Episcopal’ one.” 





One of the things we here fail to under- 
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stand is how the position taken by Mr. 
Aitken is to make the Protestant Episcopal 
Church less Catholic, while that proposed 
by Mr. Locke is to make it more Catholic. 
As we understand Mr. Aitken it is Catho- 
lic, because its three or four thousand 
priests and its three or four hundred thou- 
sand communicants are a part of the great 
Church Catholic, and in sympathy with it. 
These missioners are pleased to see it less ex- 
clusive and more Catholic. How it is going 
to make the Church more Catholic to reject 
revivals like that of Pentecost, to withdraw 
from the fellowship of the saints about 
them, to stand lonely and alone among the 
Christians around them, and to declare 
only our little fold is the Church, and all 
else are sects, having ‘* no certain hope of 
salvation,” we fail to understand; and we 
believe Episcopalians generally will fail to 
understand. When white means black 
then exclusiveness will mean catholicity. 

To the fling at *‘extempore methods’ 
quoted above, Mr. Locke adds the state- 
ment that one of the bishops (he does not 
say which) ‘has judiciously inhibited ex- 
temporaneous prayer.” We suppose he 
means in public services. Well, others 
have not. We remember Bishop Potter, 
nota great while ago, taking part in what 
muy be called a ** mission” meetiog for 
sailors, on the docks of this city, without 
his robes, and praying without book. An 
old sailor came up to him after the meeting, 
and grasped his hand, and said: ** Captain, 
I'm glad to see you here. Come again. I 
fought under that Farragut you told us 
about.” 

Heaven forbid that we should be guilty 
of that “patronizing” tone toward the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of which the 
writer suspects us. We honor that Ciurch. 
We honor its noble company of saintly 
bishops and priests. The Mcllvaines, 
Muhlenbergs, Tyngs and De Kovens of the 
last generation; the Whipplea, Hunting- 
tons, Potters, Brookses, Dixes, Vintons— 
what Caurch has nobler names or deserves 
higher honor? What Church has made 
greater progress aguinsl worse obstacles 
since our Revolutionary War? For its phi- 
lanturopy, for its beneficence, for its com- 
prehensiun, for its tolerance of tolerance and 
intolerance, for its Litany, for 1ts orderli- 
ness, for its devoutness and decorum, for 
its revivals and missions we honor it. We 
do not say we honor it more than we do its 
sister Caurches in this country; and we 
should honor it much less than we do if it 
were to reduce itself to a mere sect, such 
as Mr. Locke would make it, a sect no 
ionger Catholic, but making itself a narrow, 
exclusive protestant against the Church 
Catholic about it. It is not because the 
Mission is like the revivals of other Churches 
that we hke it, and rejoice to see it in the 
Episcopal Church; bus because it belongs 
to the Church Universal and Catholic, be- 
cause it has its rvois in the first Pente- 
cost of the Cuurch’s history, because it has 
from the beginning been blessed by the 
Spirit of God, that we rejoice to see it em- 
ployed by any Church of Christ, Roman 
Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, Presbyteri- 
an, or Methodist; and if its general adop- 
tion draws these Courches nearer together 
in the work of Carist, and makes them ais- 
cover the essential harmonies that underlie 
their separate organizations, therein we re- 
joice, yea, and will rejoice. 





TSENEW EXTRADITION TREATY. 


Tue Tribune of this city, last week pub- 
lished what purports to be the full text of 
the supplementary treaty, on the subject 
of extradition, between the United States 
and Great Britain, recently concluded at 
London, and now pending before the Sen 
ate for its approval. The treaty continues 
in force the tenth section of the treaty of 
1842 between the two Governments. The 
latter treaty specified murder, assault with 
intent to commit murder, arson, robbery, 
forgery, and the utterance of forged paper, 
as extraditable crimes. This list of such 
crimes, as experience has abundantly 
shown, is too limited to meet the demands 
of public justice in either country, es- 
pecially in view of the proximity of Can- 
ada to the United States. The list is, in the 
new treaty, enlarged by the addition of the 
following offenses: ‘1. Man-slaughter. 





of the value of fifty dollars or ten pounds 
and upward. 4. Malicious injuries to prop- 
erty whereby the life of any person shall 
be endangered, if such injuries constitute 
a crime according to the laws of both the 
high contracting parties.” 

Thi is certainly a marked improvement 
upon the previous list of extraditable of- 
fenses; and if the treaty shall be ratified by 
the Senate, as we hope will be the fact, it 
will aid both countries in the administration 
of justice. We think that the list should 
have been extended to several other crimes 
not mentioned,as counterfeiting, rape, per- 
jury, criminal abortion, and so on, as is 
done in most of the extradition treaties of 
the United States. Yetif the contracting 
parties could not agree to such an enlarge- 
ment, it is far better to have the treaty as 
it stands, for the present at least, than to 
go on under the tenth section of the treaty 
of 1842, whose inedequacy as to extradit- 
able offenses has been so abundantly es- 
tablished. 

The last of the four offenses named in 
the new treaty—namely, “malicious in- 
juries to property,” etc.—is, in the language 
used, broad enough to cover the dynamite 
crime with which modern society has been 
so justly shocked, and which should find 
no asylum on earth. The language is ex- 
ceedingly guarded. The injury to property 
must be ‘‘ malicious.” It must endanger 
human life; and it must be a crime accord- 
ing to the laws of both countries. This 
covers the offense of the dynamiteur in gen- 
eral terms. The question whether a con- 
spiracy, in one country, to procure the com- 
mission of the offense in the other, is an 
extraditable offense, is very properly left 
out of the treaty. The question is one of 
local law purely in the country where the 
conspiracy exists, and should there be dis- 
posed of so as to forbid and punish all such 
conspiracies. A dynamite conspirator in 
the United States cannot in the United 
States commit against Great Britain the 
offense described in this treaty, any more 
than, being in this country, he can commit 
the crime of burglary in Great Britain. It 
is for each country to punish offenses com- 
mitted within and under its own jurisdic- 
tion and against its own laws. Such of- 
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it might choose to put him on trial. Great 


fenses are not properly within the scope of 
extradition and no provision is made in this 


The third article of the treaty excludes 
its application to any of the crimes speci- 
fied, if committed prior to the date when 
the treaty goes into force, and extends the 
same exclusion to convictions procured 
Thia prevents the 


upon crimes or convictions that are anterior 
to the date when the treaty becomes oper- 


most of the extradition treaties of the 
Political offenses are excluded from ex- 


and thisis simply puttirg into express lan- 
guage what is a recognized principle in 
modern times, whether a matter of express 


The fifth article of the treaty is a com- 
plete surrender of the false position taken 


during the Presidency of General Grant, in 
the controversy about the extradition of 
The Government, in that con- 
troverry, claimed the right to try a fugi- 
tive criminal, obtained by extradition, for 
the offense specified in the charge against 
him on the ground of which the delivery 
was made, or for any other offense com- 
mitted prior to bis extradition, for which 


Britain rejected this’ doctrine altogether, 
and insisted that, in the case of a surren- 
dered fugitive, the trial should be limited 
to the offense charged as the basis of the 
surrender, and that the fugitive was not 
liable to trial for any other offense, preced- 
ing his extradition, until he had the oppor- 
tunity of returning to the jurisdiction from 
which he was thereby removed. We have 
never had any doubt that Great Britain was 
right in this controversy, not only on the 
ground of the general and well-recognized 
principles of extradition law, but also on 
that of the plain implications in the tenth 
article of the treaty of 1842. Several de- 
cisions have since been rendered in the 
courts of this country which support this 
view, and effectually set aside the contrary 
view, as held by Judge Benedict in the 
cases of Caldwell and Lawrence. 

The precise language of the treaty on 
this subject is the following: ‘‘A fugitive 
criminal surrendered to cither of the high 
contracting parties under the provisions of 
the said treaty [the treaty of 1842]. or of 
this convention, shall not, until he has bad 
an opportunity of returning to the state by 
which he has been surrendered, be detained 
1 or tried for any crime committed prior to 
his surrender, other than the extradition 
crime proved by the facts on which bis sur- 
render was granted.” The United States 
must abandon the position taken in the 
Winslow controversy, and adopt the prin- 
ciple here set forth, or the proposed treaty 
cannot go into effect. This principle is 
contained in the English Extradition Act of 
1870; and the executive Government of 
Great Britain has po power to negotiate a 
treaty for extradition which does not con- 
tain this principle. There is no prospect 
that the British Parliament will expunge 
the principle from the Act of 1870. We 
hope that the Senate will not make the 
principle an objection to the treaty. It 
surely ought not to do so, especially in view 
of the judicial decisions which, since the 
Winslow controversy, have been rendered 
in this country, some of them in federal 
courts, and others in state courts. 

The proposed treaty meets, at least to a 
certain extent, existing and imperative 
wants; and although it does not extend to 
all the crimes that we think should be in- 
cluded, it is exposed to no objections that 
call for its rejection by the Senate. 





The second article of the new treaty py: 
makes its provisions, and those of the tenth 
article of the treaty of 1842, applicable to 
fugitive convicts, as well as to fugitives 
simply charged with any of the crimes 
named, with the provision that ‘‘a copy of 
the record of the conviction and of the sen- 
tence of the court before which such con- 
viction took place, duly authenticated, 
shall be produced, together with the evi- 
dence that the prisoner is the person to 
There is cer- 
tainly no good reason why a convict who 
has escaped from justice should not be ex- 
tradited, as well as a fugitive whois merely 
charged with crime, and sought for the 


AT THE TRIGGER. 


Tuart is where the American Baptist mis- 
sionaries in Burmah have been obliged to 
put their Karen converts. The so-called 
Dacoit rebellion is really a Buddhist insur- 
rection against the Christian rule of Great 
Britain, and the Dacoits have made savage 
attacks upon the native Karen Christians 
in the mountains. But the mountains are 
held by the Karens, who all join, under 
the lead of the Christians, in brave defense 
of their homes against their Buddhist neigh- 
bors; and their courage and success are 
abundantly recognized. It would be ulmost 
impossible for England to conquer and hold 
the country but for these Christian Karens. 
Between the Biitish forces in the plain and 
the Karens in the mountains, the rebels are 
being ground as between two mill-stones. 

One of the missionaries says that ‘‘ the 
only efficient resis'ance to the Dacoits is 
offered by our Karens. They have as- 
tonished everybody by their bravery, fight- 
ing at most desperate odds, and being 
very imperfectly armed.” Messrs. Bunker, 
Case, Crumb, Smith and Vinton, have 
taken an active part in enlisting the people 
to defend their homes and attack the 
Dacoits in the field. They have drawn 
muskets from the Government for them. 
Mr. Vinton says: 

** Could you see what I have seen, and know 
what I have known,I fully believe you would 
do as I have done, shoulder your Winchester 
rifle, aud lead the Karens under the hottest 
fire.” 

The Buddhist poongies, or priests, have 
led their men on the battlefield, a thing 
uoprecedented in their history; and they 
declare that it is a fight of Buddbism 
against Christianity. The experience of 
war seems to be likely to strengthen rather 
than weaken the churches, as they develop 
manly courage, and are successful. A mis- 
sionary writes: 





“TI have never seen such quiet assurance of 
faith in God as uerves their hearts jnow. Ten 





years of preaching would never build them up in 
faith as the wonderful deliverances God has 
wrought for us in these bluody days. One of 
my ordained preachers has been shot at in my 
presence five times. The last two shots were 
fired at twelve feet (I measured it), God’s work 
for the Karens has been so wonderful that they 
now often say: *‘ We now know we have a God 
fit to be trusted and infinitely greater than we 
had supposed.’” 

It is worth while to quote a prayer made 
by a rough, uneducated Karen, a member 
of a levy which was about to march to an 
attack on a robber band: 


“O Lord, I need no lawyer or intercessor to 
plead my case with you when I ask you to bless 
this levy to-morrow. You know this insurrec- 
tion was raised by the poongits against you. 
They could not reach ap to overthrew your 
throne in the heavene, and so they try to hurl you 
trom your church iv Burmah, It is for your own 
self-interest to help us, for they hate us only 
because they firat hated you, our glorious Head. 
To-morrow give us cool heads, strong arms, and 
steady fingers on our triggers, and give us a 
chance to measure with these idolaters, not our 
Weapons, or our bravery, but their wooden 
gods against our glorious Jehovah.” 


Eititovial Hotes. 


Ir the earth had remained Paradise we cannot 

say that a quiet, easy, paradisiacal life might 

not have got the good out of it; but since 

Adam’s Fall laziness loses everything. There 
are 80 many obstacles in the way of success that 
nothing but aggressive, vigorous, pushing, bard 
work will win the world. Adam had not got bia 
coat of skins on before he had to fight weeds. 

Success means sweat, whether in farming or in 
morais. So every command of the Scriptures 
to a religious life is a martial, aggressive one. 
We are to ;fight the good fight of faith, and 
the violent take the Kingdom of Heaven by 
force. If there isone word which gives a true 
picture of the work of the Church of Christ, as 
it ought to be, it isthe word aggressive. Jvaus 
Christ started bis Church on ite mission, with a 
command which was all aggressive, to disciple 
ali nations; and the one success of the Church 
has been in that line of fearluss aggressiveness, 
For this religious work is just like or agri 
culture or manufactures or trade or politics 

the man who drives it succeeds. 














Tux Bible doctrine in respect to Christ, con- 
sidered in his relation to and his work for men, 
is that he is the Saviour of sinners, and the only 
Saviour known to the Bible. He is such, ac- 
cording to this Book, not simply by teaching 
einners how they can save themselves without 
his belp and bis offices, but by doing for them 
what they cannot do for themselves, He died 
for sinners, the just suffering for the unjust. 
The Bible telis us that ‘‘it became him for 
whom are all thinge, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, wo 
make the Captain of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings.” It became God that the 
Saviour of sinners should be a suffering Saviour 
in their behalf ; and, if so, then it surely becomes 
man to look upon himin this character. This 
is the view which he took of himself and his 
work, and which he expressly sigted, when he 
appointed the Lord’s Supper as an ordinance to 
commemorate his death. The language he used 
on that occasion can never be reconciled with 
the theory that his mission among men was 
simply that of a teacher, telling them what to 
do in order to achieve their own salvation’ 
The doctrine of Paul is that God ‘‘sev” him 
‘forth to be a propitiation through faith in bis 
blood,” ** to declare bis righteousness, that he 
[God] might be just and the justifier of bim 
which believeth in Jesus.” Christ's death on 
the cross was, according to the Bible, a divine 
appointment for this purpose, That he actually 
died on the cross isa matter of history; and 
that he so died in his character as a Baviour, 
being at the same time “the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” and 
the “High Priest of our profession,” and in 
both respects symbolized by the sacrificial 
system of the Jewish people, is a matter of 
divine revelation. The whole procedure is 
supernatural in the sense that Nature supplies 
no such Christ as the one given in the Buble, 
and no such work as that assigned to him. The 
Christ of the Bible in this respect stands alone 
and by himself, without a parallel, and without 
an equal. 


As to the reason in the mind of God for send- 
ing such a Christ to this world, and assigning to 
him such work, these arethe words of this same 
Christ: * For God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perisb, but have ever- 
lasting life. For God sent not his Sor into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” Are these things 
80? The Bible, being in ite contents the word of 
God, they eertainly are so. Christ, in the total- 
ity of his person and his work on earth and in 
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Heaven, is God's expedient for saving sinners; 
and “there is none other name under heaven 
given among men whereby we must be saved.” 
Those who live in Christian lands, and have or 
may have the knowledge which the Bible gives 
in regard to Christ, must, if they wishto be 
saved by bim, or saved at all, comply with the 
terms upon which God offers salvation to them 
through Christ. It is not their business to fix 
these terms. God has done thisio his own wis- 
dom. Compliance therewith on our part should 
be Jeemed an imperative duty,and at the same 
time hailed as a glorious privilege. Man’s pleas- 
ure ought here, as elsewhere, to coincide with 
God's will. 


Among roundabout way of seeking and finding 
Christ can hardly be conceived than that of the 
Greeks who bad come up to worship at the tem- 
ple. They were not even proselytes. They were 
simply awakened people, not yet ready, per. 
haps to give up connection with the idolatry 
about them, but groping after light. They had 
heard of Jesus asa rehgious teacher, and they 
wanted to speak to bim and hear his instruc- 
tions. Instead of mingling with the crowd; press- 
ing close to him and directly speaking to him, 
they searched out the disciple Philip, and asked 
him to show them the way and introduce them 
to Jesus. One would think that after three 
years with Jesus, Philip might have felt at liber- 
ty to do sosmall athing as that. But he didn’t; 
and so he went and told Andrew, and between 
the two they got up courage enough to go and 
take these inquiring souls toJesus. It would be 
difficult to unagine anything less direct and 
euterprisiog. The world would never be con- 
verted in that way. The disciples must not 
wait for the Greeks, but must go after them. 
The Greeks need not search up a disciple, but 
may go directly to Jesus, Any disciple may feel 
at Uberty, avd glad to direct any inquirer, and 
not turn the task over tohis neighbors. Chris. 
tianity needs, quite as muchas business, the 
earocstly aggressive temper. 


Tue August Andover Review gives its response 
to Secretary: Alden’s request for suggestions on 
the policy of the American Board as to the diffi- 
culties it bas got into. Speaking of those 
** whose services the Secretary has deemed it his 
duty during the past year, directly or indirectly 
to repel,” it says that there are more thana 
dozen such cases, and that they all accept heart- 
ily Paui’s doctrine about being judged according 
to * the deeds dene in the body,” as expounded 
by Dr. Riddle, of Hartford, and can all accept 
the creed of the Evangelical Alliance, and the 
new Congregational Creed, and that not one of 
them would fail of indorsement by an ordinary 
Congregational Council, We believe these are 
facta, except that the number of cases is more 
than we supposed. The argument of The Ando- 
ver Review is condensed in this compact state- 
ment: 

“ The damnation of the mass of the heathen, final, 
irreversible, without an offer of a Saviour, is not— 
thank God !—a part of the Congregational Creed, 
nor of the belief of the Church Catholic, and any at- 
tempt to enforce it is a serious blunder.” 





In the midst of the heated term though it 
be, the Utah Saints, who love polygamy and 
contemn Federal law, have but the very cold- 
est comfort. Fora year and a half well-nigh 
everything has gone against them, and every 
fond hope of deliverance has been blighted. 
At present their only expectation is from the 
indifference or dilatoriness of Congress. The 
Idaho prisons being full to overflowing, a pro- 
cession of elders has started for far-off Detroit 
and solitary confinement at hard labor. No- 
where do the Democrats arise for their help. 
The new Governor bids fair to match his stal- 
wart predecessor in resolute and radical ac- 
tion. Marshal Dyer is just as sharp a thorn in 
the side as was Marshal Ireland, and his motto 
seems to be, Not a day witbout catching a 
polygamiet. A fearful tremor, too, runs 
through Mormondom lest the children and 
youth stampede in a body to the Gentile Sun- 
day-schools and day schools. Indeed, so dark 
is the time that even tbe inspired and lynx- 
eyed Deseret News, scanning the horizon, spy- 
glass in hand, can ligbt on no crumb of conso- 
Jation this side of New Zealand, and predicts 
that those tremendous earth-tbroes are the 
forerunners of the crack of doom and the final 
wind up of all anti-Mormon prosperity ! 





Governor West's proclamation to the Mor- 
mons in Utah reads very well as a lecture on 
the subject to which it refers, and, considered as 
giving good advice and containing sound doc- 
trine, is very well. Whether the Latter Day 
Saintes will heed the lecture and profit thereby, 
is quite another question. They are notin the 
bess sort of mood to feel the force of that which 
is purely moral suasion. Itis to be remembered 
that, in theory and on relicious g « uncs, they 
are pol7gamiste, and that by a portion of them 
this theory has been put into practice. They 


claim for polygamy the sanction and command 


f God, sud, hence, claim for themselves the 
Fight to practice it, law or no la #0 far as the 
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jurisdiction of civil society over them is con 
cerned. The people of the United States, exist- 
ing and acting as an organized political body, 
happen to have some thoughts on the subject of 
polygamy, and are of the opinion, not only that 
it is not sanctioned by avy divine authority, but 
thatit isa gross and beastly immorality, incon- 
sistent alike with the best interesta of the family 
and the state, and that for this reason it ought 
to be forbidden by law, and when practiced con- 
trary to law. to be punished according to 
law. This is their settled conviction, and this 
conviction they have expreesed through the ac- 
tion of Congress, Weasce no prospect that their 
conviction will undergo any change, and, hence, 
Mormons must obey the law or take the p>naj 
consequences. One ortbe other they must do. 
We advise Governor West, who is simply the 
representative of the people of the United 
States. as Governor of the Territory of Utab, to 
see to it, so far asin him lies, that tho laws of 
the United States against polygamy are enforced 
in that territory. This is his official duty, and 
will be far better than preaching. The Mor- 
mons don’t care a pin about the preaching, or 
about the law, if not executed. But they do care 
about the penalty of;tbe law when enforced ; and, 
hence, the best way is to prosecute and punish 
the crime, and keep eteadily at the business as 
long as the crime exists to be punished. Thia is 
the usual course in dealing with criminals, and 
there is no reason why it should not be pursued 
toward Mormon polygamists, 





Tae disclosures that are being made in the 
trial of the Chicago Anarchists ought to have the 
effect of opening the eyes of the American people 
to a serious peril that has existed among them. 
These Anarchists in that ci‘y, and presumably 
80 in other cities of the Union, are organized 
bodies of men, who not only denounce all govern- 
ment as an outrage and an oppression, but are 
armed and have their secret military drills, and 
have prepared themselves with dynamite bombs, 
and, indeed, are ready at any moment to make 
an open and deadly attack upon the police force 
of soviety. Such was the fact in Chicago, as 
showa by sworn testimony ; and out of th's fact 
grew the slaughter of policemen there by the 
tbrowing of dynamite bombs. The presumption 
is that the like fact has existed elsewhere, since 
these Anarchists appear to be the same sort of 
people everywhere, having the same potions and 
using the same means to gain their ends, It 
has been, and still i*, the theory of the people of 
the United States to concede to the individual 
the largest liberty that is consistent with the 
public safetv; yet when individual liberty is 
turned into lawless license, and itself becomes 
lawlessness, and virtually conspires against the 
peace and safety of society, then it is time for 
the people to take the ground that this sort of 
liberty shall meet with notoleration and have no 
existence in this country. It is the enemy of 
our p%litical inetitutions, and, so far as it has 
power, means their destruction. It is an im- 
ported article, and not one of native growth: 
and if we cannot acwaliy keep it ont of the 
country altogether, we should keep it within 
bounds here. If existing laws are not adequate 
to the end, then the laws should be so changed 
as to make them adequate. The Anarchists 
should be taught that there is no freedom in this 
country for their sort of business, and that, if 
they mean to pursue it, they must go elsewhere 
It is to be hoped that this Jesson wi'l be so 
taught in Chicago that the whole tribe of mis- 
creants-everywhere iu this land will have no dif- 
ficulty in reading it. 


Ir would clear up a great deal of confusion if 
the exact point of Mr. Theodore L. DeVinne’s 
short paper in the July C-ntury could be gotien 
into the minds of people generally. The paper 
is one and a hilf pages long, and may stand as 
a monument of what a clear-headed man can 
crowd into a few lines. The point of the paper 
is that the trades unions and the co-operative 
people are proceeding on exactly opposite 
theories, and that the difference between them 
is the unsolved problem of the labor reformers. 
The trades unions insist that all workmen shall 
be paid alike, irrespective of quantity and qual- 
ity. Cb-»peration pays for work done accord- 
ing to quantity and quality. The difficulty in 
applying the co-operative method is that it re- 
quires more self-restraint and moral disci- 
plive, and better conceptions of the relations 
of labor to capital and to profits than are 
possessed by a large enough section of the 
working people to give promise of success. 
In bis brief page aud a half Mr. De Vinne 
illustrates every point, aud among others tells 
the story of a representative case here in New 
York which carries the whole in a nutshell, 
The conclusion is that the workingman must 
learn that there are rewards of labor which no 
society can get for them, but which they must 
earn for themselver, and that no co operation 
will succeed which does not lead the workman 
to rely on himself, and to do more in his co-op- 
erative relation than alone by himself, and what 
is more, that, in making a push for a share of 
the profits, they cannot escape bearing a share 
in the losses, 





In a letter to The Tribune, Mr. Elliott F. Shep- 
ard sugzeste the following method for lifting 
the judiciary of New York out of politics: 

“Let the Democrats nominate a successor to 

Judge Miller—who is of their party—in the Court of 
Appeals, and the Republicans renominate Presiding 
Justice Noah Davis, in the Supreme Court in this 
department, and Judge Hooper C. Van Voorst in tne 
Superior Court, who are of their party, and neither 
party make any opposing nomination, and the gen- 
erally applauded object is accomplished.” 
There is no consummation more devoutly to be 
wizhed in political ‘reform than the complete 
separation of our judiciary from partisan influ- 
ences. Mr. Shepard’s suggeation does not strike 
at the root of the difficulty, though it is good, 
in so far as itapplies toa particular case. There 
is only one true remedy for the present system, 
which tends to keep the best legal talent from 
the bench, either by ignoring the most eminent 
men of the pulitical party in minority, or by 
impressing candidates with a xense of party ob- 
ligation, or, more than all, by limiting the term 
of office so as to thrust the judge back among 
practitioners at a period of life when it is well 
nigh impossible for him to build up a practice: 
and that remedy is to make all judicial offices 
appointive, the incumbents to hold during good 
behavior, and to be retired on half pay when 
old age renders them unfit for active duty. We 
cannot have a thoroughly efficient judiciary 
uutil this reform is accomplished. But so firm- 
ly established is our present system, that a 
change can only be secured by the most aggres- 
sive work on the part of political reformers. 
We trust they will undertake it, and promise 
them our earnest support. 





PRESIDENT GILMAN said a true thing when he 
remarked in his Phi Beta Kappa address at 
Cambridge, that ‘‘ it is a common error in this 
country to suppose that we need many univer- 
sities. Just the reverse is true—we need few, 
but we need them strong. ‘The contributions 
made for the promotion of higher learning in 
this country make an imposing sum total, but, 
ecattered as they. have hitherto been, they have 
not produced satirfactory results. ‘‘There are 
those,” said Mr. Gilman, ‘“‘who think thata 
university can be made by christening it; 
others who snppose that the gift of a million is 
the only requisite ; it is often said that the es- 
tablishment of tour faculties constitute a univer 
sity; there isa current notion that a college 
without a religion is a university; and another 
thas a college without a curriculum is a univer- 
sity.” The American public can be relied on 
for generosity. They can: ot be relied on so 
much to see that a great sum of money and a 
lot of enterprising directors cannot make a 
university out of hand, and that a university 
which is not strong is hardly a university at all. 
Mediocrity in teacbing is like mediocrity in 
music, in painting or in medicioe, The patients 
die under it, 


Tuere is turtle and mock turtle. Nobody is 
cheated when mock turtle soup is offered at a 
restaurant, because it is asked for as mock tur- 
tle, and sold as mock turtle, at a price half that 
of the genuine turtle. Now there is butter and 
mock butter; but the mock butter is not given 
aod taken at the hotel or restaurant table as 
mock butter, but as butter. The guest asks for 
butter and is given oleomargarine. It is true 
that some of our states have laws which require 
that every keg of oleomargarine shall be plainly 
marked as such, and that no wholesale or retail 
dealer shall fail to make it perfectly clear when 
he sells oleomargarine what it is. That is right 
and necessary; and the law should be mer- 
cilessly enforced. But it is not enough. 
[t is not enough to protect the pur- 
cbaser at the shop, the hotel-keeper or the 
housekeeper from imposition ; but the man who 
buys his dinner of the hotel-keeper or the restau- 
rant keeper should be equally protected. There 
should be conspicuous signs put up, ‘* Oleomar- 
garine used here,” or something of that sort, 
#0 that there shail be no deception in the matter. 





To THe Epttor or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

With what you have said recently in your 
columns respecting the subject of college ex- 
penses, I have been much interested. The 
following incident has so strong a bearing on 
the subject I am tempted to relate it. At the 
Commencement dinner of Colby University, 
late Waterville College, one. year ago, among 
the post-prandial exercises, Judge Wording, 
of Wisconsin, a graduate of 1836, was called 
upon for remarks by the president. In response 
to the call, he took occasion to illustrate the 
subject of college expenses and howto meet 
them, by reference to his own experience. He 
went on to speak of his destitute condition as 
a boy and his ardent desire for an education ; 
but how he could procure it was beyond his 
power to imagine. In spite of all discourage 
ments, however, the advantages of his native 
town were such that he was able to fit himself 
for admission without incurring expense ; but 
what next he could not see how to accomplish. 
Being informed that Waterville College af- 
forded all the means for a good education, 





and that, too, at a comparatively small ex- 
pense, he went thither to see what he could do, 
and there met an old friend who was willing 
to board him on ercdit. Thus evcouraged, he 
applied for admission, and was readily ac- 
cepted. But how should he meet his term 
bills at the end of the quarter was a puzzling 
and anxious question with him. The end of 
the term came and passed, but no bill was 
presented. And so term after term came and 
went, all bringing. no bill at its close ; for the 
faculty well knew that the demand for money 
would be only another form for an expulsion 
from college. But no degree could, by the 
law of the college, be conferred until the col- 
lege bills were paid. This he knew the fac- 
ulty had no discretion to waive. Buta degree 
he must have; and in the emergency he applied 
to his good landlord, who made him the nec- 
essary loan, and the diploma was secured. A 
few months of successful school teaching gave 
him the necessary means of paying his friend 
for all his indebtedness, and he then started 
out into active hfe. Those familiar with 
the history of the West and of the War 
of the Rebellion need not be informed of 
how useful a life he afterward led. Shortly 
after the Commencement alluded to, at 
which he related the above facts, as illus- 
tration of the benefits of such favors as 
he received, and of the advantages of cheap 
charges at our institutions of learning, Judge 
Wording was suddenly stricken down by 
death. At the recent Commencement of the 
same college, among the exercises of the din- 
ing hall, his death having been announced, the 
pleasant information followed that his widow, 
following his instructions, had already en- 
dowed the college to the extent of $30,000, and 
entertained the intention of adding $20,000 
more under certain contingencies. 
& EF. 





NorHina could be more silly than the proposal 
of The World, of this city, t» raise, by twenty- 
five-cent contributions, a Gladstono testimonial 
from the land of liberty. Mr. Gladstone is in 
no need of charity, and we fancy he would get 
no special encouragement from a paltry gift of 
money for which he would have no use. In this 
country a political leader could ‘‘use” tke 
money among his friends; but in England, for- 
tunately for her, the bribery laws prevent tbat, 
We have the u'most sympathy with the work of 
reform undertaken, and, we believe, partially ac- 
complished, by Mr. Gladstone; but we do not 
believe in the methods adopted by many of our 
newspapers aod state legislatures to express 
their sympathy. We regard the votes of ap- 
proval by different states as wholly uncalled fur, 
in bad taste and un-American. The spirit of the 
Monrve doctrine forbids any interference in 
European affairs, and a state that votes its ap- 
proval or disapproval of foreign affairs violates 
that spirit as truly as though it voted funds or 
the munitions of war. A newspaper or an i1- 
dividual, of course, may give sympathy or 
money as it chooses, but pray don’t let it be 
given in the name of the “land of Liberty.” 


....-A count made of matter mailed in the last 
week of June in twenty of the leading post- 
offices of the country showed an increase of 21 
per cent, over last year in the number of letters 
sent, of 59 per cent. in the number of sealed 
parcels, of 41 per cent. in unsealed parcels, and 
of 3 per cent. in circulars. There was an 
increase of 10 per cent. in stamps and stamped 
envelopes, and only 5 per cent. in postal cards, 
It is hkely that the change allowing one ounce 
to be sent for two cents has resulted in a smaller 
increase in the number of circulars and the large 
increase in sealed parcels. The average weight 
of letters bas hardly perceptibly increased, beivg 
from .30 of an ounce to .34 of an ounce. The 
policy of giving better facilities te the public 
has worked, most happily, in a large increase of 
receipts. During the year ending in June there 
was an increase of about three million dollars in 
receipts for stamps, envelopes, wrappers, and 
cards, while the increased expense of manu- 
facture was less than ten thousand dollars. It 
pays to serve the people well. ° 


-++-This week The Advance gravitates to the 
position of The Congregationalst in supporting 
the action of the majority of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board in the quer- 
tion under discussion, and summons its readers 
to the defense ef the Board. But all are friends 
of the Board. This is a question of difference 
of policy among the officers themselves of the 
Board. Secretaries Alden and Judson Smith, 
and Drs, Webb, Thompson and Plumb hold one 
view, and are supported in it by Joseph Cook, 
while the President, Dr. Mark Hopkins, Secre- 
tary Clark and Messrs, Alpheus Hardy, Hon. J. 
8. Ropes and Professor Smyth hold anotker 
The discussion will not last long; for men good, 
enough to be accepted freely anywhere as pastors 
or home missionaries will not long be refused 
permission to be foreign missionaries. In the 
same number of The Advance Professor Wilcox 
has an article defending liberty on the subject. 


..-»Lt is an old Roman Catholic charge against 
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Luther that he was the author of the famous 





































rollicking couplet : 
“ Wer nicht licb Weib, Wein und Gesang, 

Der bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang.” 
Absolutely no evidence of the truth of the libel 
has ever been discovered ; and now Dr. Schulze 
brings evidence that the old couplet, substan- 
tially, is considerably older than Luther. In 
the “ Reformatorium Vite Clericorum,” pub- 
lished at Basle in 1494, it is said: 

“ Bring the best wine, for 
* Absque venere et mero 
Rite loetabitur nemo’ ; 
or, in common language: 
«© ¢ On schon Frowen und gute Win 
Mag nyeman frolich syn.’” 
Here we have evidence that tbis uproarious 
couplet, in its various forms, Latin and Ger- 
map, is older than Luther. 


...-Although the end of the Utah matter is 
by no means reached, yet every now and then a 
sigo appears that the day of redemption draws 
nigh. Thus, two years ago, in the Seventh 
Ward, Salt Lake City, the Non-Mormons were 
able to elect a school trustee, and a few days 
since to add a second, thus securing possession 
of the finances and ability to make choice of a 
teacher. The same day, in the Seventeenth 
Ward, they only lacked one vote of a majority. 
After enjoying absolute ownership, and manag- 
ing everything after their own sweet will, it 
comes very bard for the saints to attain to the 
grace of submission and resignation, and all the 
more because to the holy priesthood belonga 
undisputed dominion in all realms by divine 
right. 


....There are twelve thousand miles of tele- 
graph in India, ten thousand miles of railway, 
and noriver of any size however sacred, is free 
from the valgar plunge of screw and paddle- 
wheel. The remarriage of widows, the suppres- 
sion of crueities at festivals, and changes more 
radical than any the missionaries would dare to 
advocate are openly discussed in native papers, 
The leader of the Brahmo Somaj holds up the 
missionary to the everlasting gratitude of India. 
More attention is given to the education of the 
girls of India now, than was given to that of the 
boys thirty years ago. On the tables of culti- 
vated Brahmins may be seen copies of Euclid, 
Blackstone and Cowper, often sacrilegiously 
bound in the skin of the sacred cow. 


..Harper’s Weekly’s suggestion for the 
settlement of the lrish Home Rule problem is 
not a bad one. The trouble is that one ministry 
or auother may offer a Home Rale scheme, and 
the other party picks flaws in it as the work of 
its foes. The saggestion is that the method 
universally taken here be adopted, of asking 
Ireland to hold what we should call a constitu- 
tional convention, and have elected delegates 
agree among themselv3s, if they can, on the sort 
of Home Rule bill that wou'd please them. Then 
Parliament would do what it pleased about 
adopting it. In this way the initiative would be 
put on Ireland, and the ministry would be re- 
lieved of the responsibi‘ity of offering the 
initial proposition. 


..Our American scholar, Dr, Sterrett, of the 
School in Athens, and of numerous explorations 
and iveriptions, 18 receiving the honors of Ber- 
lin. Mommsen and Kiepert have given him re- 
ceptions and dinners, and the specialists of Ber- 
lin, archwologists, geographers, and epigraph- 
ists, were invited to meet him. Kiepert has laid 
his mips before the Imperial Academy of Sci- 
ences, and Mommsen his inscriptions, and a 
session was taken up with discussions of them. 
The Academy of Sciences wished to publish his 
maps and then give the plates to the American 
Bchool of Athens ; but Dr. Sterrett felt obliged 
to decline the honor. He is one of those modest, 
painstaking scholars, of whom we may be proud, 
He is a Virginian, 


--I5 is reported from Constantinople that 
the Porte has ordered that no respect be paid to 
the American naturalization of Armenians who 
visit this country and go back to Turkey to re- 
side. We are not surprised that anybody should 
wish to escape from the yoke of Turkish subjec- 
tion, but those who do not intend to remain 
American citizens, but only assume the name 
to escape the obligations of their own country, 
ought not to burden our country with their de- 
fense. Nevertheless Turkey cannot afford to be 
more ** uppish” than Germany, in such a case ; 
and we trust that so long as we are under obliga- 
tion to defend such citizens we will do it. 


. Citizens of Ohio, do you know that there 
remains on your statute book a few most detest- 
able laws, well-nigh obsolete, yet now and then 
hunted up to insuit citizens who have the same 
rights as the whitest of you? Just now the 
Springfizld, O., School Board has determined 
that the colored children must leave the ordinary 
public schools and attend a special colored 
school. No wouder the colored people are in- 
dignant. They are nota bit anxious to “ be by 
themselves,” There is some excuse for such a 
law in Mississippi, but in Ohio it is a burning 
disgrace. Let the legislature next winter look 
up those laws and repeal them. 


.---The China Branch of the Evangelical Al- 
liance is composed of men of various nationali- 
ties. Dr. Blodget, President, is an American 
missionary ; Dr. Edkins, Secretary, is a» Eng- 
lishman. The apneal to the President of the 
United States, which we print this week, for fair 
treatment of Chinamen in this country, is some- 
thing to be read with blushes. They ask for 
nothing but the protection of the life and prop- 
erty of citizens of China now lawfully living in 
this country, in accordance with treaty ob- 
ligations and common hospitality. 


--Timeliness in duty isas good as timeliness 
in business. It comes from a conscience alert 
and prompt because fuil of vigorous health. 
Faithfulness to-morrow is no atonement for 
unfaithfulness to-day. A religious Sunday is 
poor amends for an irreligions week. There is 
no good in setting the watch when the sbip is 
ashore. God means that we shall obey him when 
he calls. The time of the call is an element in 
the command, and in the servant's obedience. 


....Two ruffians, one in Ohiv and one in Con- 
necticut, outraged and murdered two young girla 
last week. The Connecticut man hung him- 
self to escape the vengeance of his neighbors; 
the Ohio man is still at large. We sometimes 
wish that the days of torture were not passed, so 
that such beasts might have as terrible a death 
as the ones they inflict, Too often they escape 
the penalty of death altoge'her; and then our 
laws become a mockery. 


...-How can we be sure to have only good 
men in office? By attending the primaries and 
fighting against the nomination of any whose 
records are stained. Do not wait until the time 
of election and then grumble because you can’t 
cast your vote fora pure man. The primaries 
will soon be at hand, and if reepectable citi- 
zens do not attend them, bad men will be nomi- 
nated and bad men will be elected. Respectable 
citizens, do your duty! 


..We should not be turprised that scandal- 
ously bad people occasionally get into the 
Church, for the money they can make out of it. 
We can only wonder there are not more scandals 
from this cause. “Si Slocum” writes to The 
Truth Seeker: 

“1 wish I had the ‘ gift of gab,’ I would get onto 
the ‘revival’ racket at once. There are thousands, 
if not millions, in it.” 


..It is a great improvement to see sheriff 
and grand jury in Missi*sippi uniting to suppress 
a**Ku Klux” organization, as has just been 
done in the neighborkood of Hickory. The 
World has sent a representative to the place,who 
reports the outrages as detestably as a black Re- 
publican bloody shirt shonter could have done. 
But in this case the action of the authorities will 
bring no discredit on ite party. 


.... "Give him an earldom and re‘ire bim,” say 
the anxious Liberal secessionists of Gladstone, 
“Give bim a statue in the city of Dublin,” say 
the Nationalists of Ireland. Better wait awhile. 
One more election, and we shall have Home Rule, 
not for Ireland alone; and then everybody will 
agres to give him earldom, statue, and, long 
after, if prayers can gain it, Westminster 
Abbey. 


.-A Catholic gives us this week a hopeful 
statement of the progress of the temperance 
movement in the Catholic Church. We believe 
it is true; but in the East that Church does not 
seem to be as successfulas in the West. In Min- 
neapolis there are six hundred liquor saloonr, 
and only thirteen are kept by Irishmen. It is 
all the work of Bishop Ireland. 


.-8ince his nomination for Governor of New 
Jersey, Gen. Clinton B. Fisk has received letters 
from 1,700 clergymen, and 8,000 women, con- 
gratulating him on the brave stand he has 
taken for temperance, and urging him never to 
give up the battle until the saloon is driven from 
the land, One hundred temperance meetings 
are being held every night in New Jorsey. 


.-One of the prophecy cranks has found the 
steam cars foretold in Nahum: 

“The chariots shal] be with flaming torches in the 
day ot his preparation, and the fir-trees shall be ter- 
riblyshaken. The chariots shall rage in the streets, 
they shall jostie one against another in the broad- 
ways: they shall. seem like torches, they shai] run 
like the lightnings.” 


...-The Rev. C.H A. Dall, for thirty years 
the sole Unitarian foreign missionary, has died 
in Calcutta. He was a most earnest man. In 
his effort to influence the Brahmo Somaj he 
joined that Society, but without much effect on 
it. He had charge of a large school. 


..-»Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has an ar.icle in The 
Congregationalist against sending out the New 
Theology men as missionaries. He believes that 
to do so would destroy the missionary work. A 
year ago the argument was that it would cut the 
nerve of miesions. 


-»+-The stream of strikes runs milly when, as in 
the case of a ribbon manufactory in this city, it 
is made because the weavers are not allowed to 
send out and get a pint of beer apiece in the mid- 





dle of the afternoon. 


.-A Unitarian installation in New England 
had to be postponed, the other day, because the 
“Mikado” was to be played in town that night, 
and the members of the choir must sing there! 


-..-Through the influence of the Woman’ 
Christian Temperance Union of Massachusetts 
and Colorado, the “age of consent” in those 
states has been raised from ten to sixteen years, 


.. The Interior says: ** We have known hun. 
dreds of Welehmen, but never a knave among 
them.” Then it has never known Taffy. 
‘Taffy was a Welshman.” 


...-The temperance people of Russia peti- 
tioned the Emprror, two years ago, for permis- 
sion to hold mectings,and have only just received 
his permit. 


..Great Britain has over 12,000 societies 
for young people based on total abstinence, with 
a sae mn of 1,500,000. 





To ouUR READERS. 


By a recent act of Congress the fees on 
domestic money orders have been reduced 
according to the following schedule: 


For sums not exceeding $5...............+++ 5 cents 
Over $5 and not exceeding $10 ............. 8 cents 
Over $10 and not exceeding $15............. 10 cents 
Over $15 and not exceeding $80........... -« 15 cents 
Over $80 and pot exceeding $40............ 20 cents 
Over $40 and not exceeding $50..... 25 cents 
Over $50 and not exceeding $60............ 80 cents 
Over $60 and not exceeding $70............ 85 cents 
Over $70 and not exceeding $80............ 40 cents 
Over :80 and not exceeding $100........... 45 cents 


It will be seen that any sum nt exceeding 
$5 can be sent for 5 cents. It is muct bet- 
ter to send small sums of money by money 
order when checks or drafts are not obtain- 
able, as perfect safety is insured. Pvstal 
notes, which are issued in any sum up to 
$4 99 should not be used uvless the sender 
is perfectly able and willing to lose the 
amcunt sent. It should be distinctly un- 
derstood that postal notes are payab'e to 
the bearer thereof, so that any person into 
whose possession they may come ¢un c))- 
lect them. Of course, it goes without say- 
ing that money should never be sent by 
mail, and there is no excuse for doiog 80 in 
these days, as there are so many facili ies 
for its safe transmission. 

We desire to urge those of our readers 
whose subscriptions are expiring during the 
hot weather, to renew them, as otherwise 
they will surely lose in every number many 
things of great interest and value to them. 
We shall be glad to change the address of 
any subscriber upon the receipt of a postal 
card giving the old and the new addreas. 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION: 





One month....... $ .80/One year....... .@ 8.00 
Three months... .75|/Two years... mesons. ae 
Four moaths.... 1.00/Three years... . 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50|/Four years... .. 8.50 
Nine months.... 2 25|Five years.... . .00 
OLUB RATES. 
Two subscriptions. ...........+++++.-2.50 each. 
Three ts Ppanastoneateannetin 2.38 *§ 
Four “ esiebvecbibeev’ w SH * 
Five bd b seccadnasenbesense 2.00 * 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 

Sample copies of THe INDEPENDENT wil. 
be sent free to any address. 

Our object in offering Tuk INpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one. Each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

We urge our readers to renew their sub- 
scriptions a week or two before their expira- 
tion, so that no numbers of the paper may be 
lost by them. 

All subscriptions are stopped at the ex- 
piratiop of the time paid for; butif it is 
not convenient for a subscriber to re- 
pew his subscription promptly at its ex- 

iration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 

a his paper if so requested. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising-clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it isa 
very easy matter to raise a club by simply 
presenting the case to would-be subscribers. 

Any ove wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, iv connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by ordering from our Club-List, which list 
will be sent free to any person asking for it. 
A 


READING NOTICES. 


Hew weuld you like it to have our wife and 
children in want of the necessaries of life? Many 
families have suffered this trom the death of a pro- 
tector who expected it as little as you. Moral: Insure 








in Tue TRaveLens, of Hartford, Conn,, under one of 
their New Life Policies, —Ezch. 
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INVESTMENTS. 
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At the great exhibition in Scotland wines is 
being held in Edinburgh, and which the Queen y will 
visit in state on saqcuss 6th, there 2d X Paty 
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MILK FOR BABIES, 
Manion HARLAND has written a book cupitho’d “Our 





Baby's Firat Year.” teresting 
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HOW ‘TO Ix THE HOP LICE, 


ASHINGTON, July 1 
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of the extraordinary abund» nce of — hhov P ee ion 


erosene, two Ty common soap 
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Heat lye the ") 

it bor ing” bot tothe kerosene, © urn the mixture 
by means of a force ace pump and opray nozzle for five 
or Ls minutes, when it will form an emulsion. 
Dilu using one t of the emulsion with 
nine ra. of coid water, This formula gives three 
gallons of —— ion, and makes, when diluted, thirty 
gailons of wash. This mixture will kill every louse 
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A WORD TO TOURISTS, 


Tae New York, Ontario, and Western Batizond 
Compang are now running soe Puliman sleep- 
ne-csre from New } ork | tw oe 
with the palace steamer 9. 
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WHAT SHALL WE “WEAR? 
In another column may be found an advertisemert 
of the Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woolen System Co. 
A large establishment for the sale of the sanatory 
underwear, clothing and bedding has recently been 
opened in this city at 8&7 and 4289 Broadway. This 
underclothing consists of shirts, night-dresses, 
drawers, stocki etc. Bedai blankets, shoes, 
collars, handkerchiefs and many other articles of 
wear are made of the same useful material, One 
needs but a glance at these goods to be convinced of 
the truth of all that is claimed for them in regard to 
their beauty and excellence, And the fact, as stated 
by the London Times, that Dr. Jaeger’s “medical 
theory has won innumerable disciples in an inoredi- 
bly short time,” together with the wide approval of 
his tory clothi t physicians in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, and by such journals as 
the Lancet, Medical Record and many others, is a suffi- 
cient warrant for our commending the Dr.'’s system 
to the earnest ideration of our a The 
manager, Mr. L, C. Hopkins, is a gentleman of exten- 
sive and varied mercantile experience, having largely 
supplied the Army with the old style woolen fabrics 
during the war, and is qualified to take front rank 
With the connoisseurs of this class of goods, Their 
i are emple guaranty for the 
baracter and cial st of the New York 
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School and College. 


Mr, MatrHew ARNOLD, in his address on 
‘Foreign Education,’”’ delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, advocated the teach- 
ing of religion in the public schools, and in- 
stanced the common schools of Germany, 
where religion is taught, as the success of the 
idea. Inthe public schools of France Mr. 
Arnold thought that even the moral instruc- 
tion was very poor stuff. He had, however, 
found outsi ie the city of Paris, a Government 
training college, where there was in progress a 
remarkably successful system of undogmatic 
religious instruction. Such a system could not 
be introduced into the schools of England, be- 
cause the map who proposed it would be ac- 
cused of a desire to found anew religion. He 
thought that the results of the instruction 
given in Germany were better than in Eng- 
land, because the teachers were better trained, 
and because they did not go too far and too 
fast in imparting instraction. Mr. Arnold said 
he was most interested in the literary branches, 
which he called ‘literally the humanities of 
education,’ and in these he found a greatcr 
advance on the continent than at home. ‘the 
form of government, he thought, had nothing 
to do with tais superiority. It was due toa 
more simple cause, which has bad a powerful 
influence in Germany, and is beginning to have 
in France. It is expressed in a provision of 
the Swiss constitution that there shall be an 
organic connection between the bighest and 
lowest forms of education. ‘ America bas 
been blamed by foreigners—and by foreigners 
I don’t mean Englishmen—with instituting a 
good system of common schools, and leaving 
higher education to care for itself. Looking 
at this great institution (the University of 
Pennsylvania) and at Harvard, one might say 
that higher education is able to take care of 
itself; but the question still remains, what 
connection have these institutions with popu- 
lar educa'ion? Public instruction must be or- 
ganized as one whole. This organization has 
not taken place yet in England, and, I believe, 
not bere. The universities and higher echools 
would do a wise and patriotic thing to move 
in that direction.” 





....Ohancellor Pierson criticising before the 
University Convention Governor Hill’s recom- 
mendation to the state legislature to abol- 
ish the Board of Regents, said that it was 
due to the repeated appeals of the Re- 
geats, that the importance of encouraging 
literature by the aid of state funds was 
impressed upon the legislature and the found- 
ation of the liberal policy of this state toward 
education was begun. The 100 years that 
have elapsed since the establishment of the 
university have been signalized by such evi- 
dences of the wisdom and prudence of ite Re- 
gents in behalf of educational advancement 
that now, from the one feeble college placed 
under ite charge when incorporated, the sta- 
tistics of colleges inthe Regents’ repor tof Jan- 
uary last show that there were subject to their 
inspection during the year 1884-’85 forty-five 
institutions, with 785 instructors, 11,702 stu- 
dente and 1,571 graduates. The total value of 
college property was $23,164,602.82 and the 
yearly expenditure $1,787,891.51. The advance 
in educationa) work in the academies has been 
no less marked than in the colleges. The sta. 
tistics of the last report of this board show that 
there are under the charge of the Regents of 
the university 283 academies and academic 
departments of union schools, and of these 
134 have been visited by the board or its offi- 
cers during the past year, The corporate 
name of the board is not a deception and 
should not mislead, cnd the Board of Regents 
have done and are doing too valuable a ser- 
vice in the cause of state education to be 
abolished or consolidated with any other de- 
partment. 


.... The Commencement exercises of Albion 
College, Albion, Mich., were held June 74th. 
Sixteen studeots were graduated from the 
College of Libera) Arts, and thirteen from the 
Conservatory of Music. The Year Book shows 
an increase of forty students over the preced- 
ing year. The total is 365. The institution 
makes a specialty of research work, and it 
places the modern languages in the order of 
study before the ancient; and in many respects 
it has broken away from the old traditions of 
college work. The college celebrated during 
Commencement week its quarter centennial, 
in which the Governor of the state and other 
distinguished men participated. 


....Mrs, Mary B. Willard will open hea 
American home school in Berlin, Germany, on 
September 8th. The school is for the accommo- 
dation of young ladies in their stay abroad, 
and will be a help to those who are subjected to 
the annoyance and disvomfort of undertaking 
to study alone or who are unaccompanied by 
older persons. 


-++-The seventeenth annual commencement 
ot Newberry College, Newberry, 8. C., took 
place on June 13th, 





Personalities, 


A DROLL story is current about Queen 
Margherita, of Italy, and ber reception of a 
pair of knitted stockings sent her by a little 
contadina. The Queen sent the girl in return 
avotber pair of stockings, one containing gold 
coin, the other bon-bons, and a note asking her 
to say which of the stockings gave her the more 
pleasure. ‘*Dear Madam the Queen,” wrote 
the child in reply, ‘‘I have had nothing but 
trouble with the stockings. My father took the 
one wi h the gold pieces and my brother the one 
with the sweets!” 


...- Mra. Lucas, sister of John Bright and 
president of the ** World’s W. C. T. U.” accom- 
panied by a party of Enylish ladies and Miss 
Ellice Hopkins, will attend the National Con- 
vention of the W. C, T. U., to be held in Minne- 
apolis,Oct, 22d. Mary Clement Leavutt,the round 
the world missionary of the W. C. T U., has kft 
Australis, where she did such good work for 
many months, and is now in Japan, which will 
be her field of labor for some time to come, 


....Benevolent clergymen have often sadly 
perplexed practical people. The Rev. Charles 
H. A. Dall, who just died at Calcutta, was im- 
petuous in giving and helping the poor. One 
day the Eliots, with whom he lived, had just sat 
down to dinner when Mr.Dall rushed in,exclaim- 
ing *‘ The worst case y et!” snatched the dish of 
roast meat from the table, and rushed away 
again, to give it tv a poor family he had discoy- 
ered. 


.... The Lamartine statue, erected in Paris, rep- 
reseuts ite subject sitting in a chair ina thought- 
ful attitude. A greyhound lies beneath the 
chair. Itis not generally known that Lamar- 
tine died in poverty, doing hack-work for rews- 
papers, and often had to borrow a few francs 
until he could get his pay at the end of the week 
from the editors he served. 


...- Lt is said that Queen Victoria had occasion 
to signa document in Manchester some years 
ago. She wrote her usual * Victoria, R. et 1,’ 
followed by her daughter's simple rignature— 
also asked—* Beatrice’; last the wife of the 
mayor was called tosign the paper. Not to be 
eutdone by any royalties, she coolly wrote, 
** Mary”! 


.... Mr. Goldwin Smith asserts that since the 
days of Demosthenes there had not been a 
dozen orators superior to John Bright. This 
observation on Mr. Bright is not much lke that 
made by Mr. Cowley Lambert, the Conservative, 
on Mr. Gladstone, whom he calls ** the greatest 
charlatan and humbug that ever lived!” 


.... Zhe Field Marsbal, Archduke Albert, of 
Austria, in his interest in raising funds for a 
monument to Radetzky, in his circular alludes 
to Radetzky’s seventy-two years of service under 
tive monarchs, and calls him *‘ the great Aus- 
trian, the model of dynastic fidelity and patriot- 
ism.” 


..- Lt is said that the lawyer, Mr.8. D. Waddy 
Q.C., who is now coming forward in Mr Glad- 
stone’s support so prominently,is one of the most 
magnificent speakers heard of late years at an 
English bar, and also a lay preacher of remark- 
able power. 


..+. Till he died, and in sickness and in health 
the late Archbishop Guibert, of Parise, observed 
his vow of poverty and never slept on anything 
better than a straw mattress in a sparely fur- 
nished room. 


...-Miss Cleveland has been having her 
pleasant house at Holland Patent thoroughly 
repaired, and partly refurnished for her future 
residence. Her editorial work will be done at 
home. 


...-Prince Alexander, of Hesse, and the Dow- 
ager Duchess of Hamilton have received $250, - 
000 each in settlement of their claims on the es- 
tates of the late Duke of Brunswick. 


--»The Rev. Stephen L. Baldwin, D.D., late 
of China, is to deliver the sixteenth annual 
course of lectures on missions in the Boston 
University School of Theology. 


..»-The seventieth anniversary of Prof. Ru- 
dolf Gneist’s birthday will be qglebrated at the 
University of Berlin ou Tuesday next, 


..+-Colonel Mosby, the famous guerilla, is to 
lecture in the South and Weat next winter on 
military topics. 


-.--P. T. Barnum lately gave a litle dinner 
and reception to nineteen amateur editors all 
under twenty-one. 


..--The Duchess of Albany and Prince Otto 
of Schaumberg-Lippe are said to be engaged to 
be married. 


...-A niece of Schiller, Frau Elwert, is just 
deceased at her home in a German city. 


-...W. W. @tory has gone from Rome, an 
will summer in the Engadine. 


-.»-Mrs, Helen Hopekirk, the English pianist, 
has returned to her own country. 





Financial 


THE MORRISON SURPLUS RESO. 
LUTION. 


Tue resolution relating to the surplus in 
the Treasury, which has been adopted by 
the House of Representatives and is now 
pending before the Senate, provides that, 
when this surplus shall exceed $100,000,- 
000, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
apply the excess, in sums not less than 
$10,000,000 per month, during the exist- 
ence of any such surplus or excess, to the 
payment of the interest-bearing debt of the 
United States, payable at the option of the 
Government. There are many very grave 
objections to this resolution, among which 
the following may be mentioned: 

1. It would almost certainly lead to a 
large reduction in the circulation of the 
national banks. The three per cent. bonds 
that are payable at the option of the Gov- 
ernment amount to $136,057,050; and when 
the $4,000,000 which have just been called 
shall have been redeemed, then the total 
amount of this class of bonds outstanding 
will be $132,057,050, of which $106,783,600 
are owned by the national bauks and used 
as tae basis of note circulation, leaving 
only $25,278,450 of these bonds not thus 
owned and used. It would not be long be- 
fore these banking bonds would, under this 
resolution, have to be called iv and re- 
deemed; and this would compel the na- 
tional banks to surrender the circulation 
guaranteed by these bonds, or go into the 
market and buy four or four and a half per 
cents to take their place. The probabili- 
ties are that they would do the former, 
rather then pay the premium on four or 
four and a half per cents, especially in 
view of the low rate of profit which they 
make on their note issucs. Reduction of 
bank circulation, to a very considerable 
amount, is the natural effect of the resolu- 
tion, should it become a law; and this 
would be an evil to the country. 

2. The resolution would, in its execution, 
involve the Government in the shame and 
infamy of repudiation by all the differ- 
ence between the value ot the silver 
dollar and that of the gold dollar. Messrs. 
Morrison and Randall, who engineered 
this movement in the House of Represen- 
tatives, know, if they know anything, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury could not ex- 
ecute the resolution without compelling the 
bondholders to take silver dollars in liquid- 
ation of their claims. The truth is that he 
would have nothing else to pay, after re- 
serving the $100,000,000 in gold, held asa 
special fund for the redemption of green- 
backs. The payment of these bonds in 
seventy-four-cent silver dollars would be an 
act of glaring and disgraceful repudiation, 
and would be so regarded by all candid and 
impartial persons. 

8. The resolution, if carried into effect, 
would reduce the surplus in the Treasury 
below tbe point of general safety, especially 
in view of the large liability of the Govern- 
ment for the redemption on demand of 
legal-tender notes. No discretion is left tc 
the Secretary of the Treasury,in view of 
circumstances which may arise, and which 
Congress cannot now foresee. The resolu- 
tion would bea cast-iron law, which he 
must Observe, no matter what facts might 
arise in the future to make its execution 
inexpedient and unwise. 

4. The resolution is, in its spirit and 
intent, an attack upon that wise policy 
which was pursued by the Treasury De- 
partment before Mr. Cleveland became 
President, and which has been continued 
under his administration. Tue policy hith- 

erto has been not to force silver dollars 
upon the creditors of the Government, but 
to leave it to their option to decide whether 
they would receive pay meat in gold dollars, 
silver dollars, or legal-tender notes. The 
effect has been to posipone the silver crisis 
which the compulsory acceptance of silver 
dollars would ere this have brought upon 
the country. All sound and sensible finan- 
ciers see the wisdom of this policy, and com- 
mend President Cleveland and Secretary 
Manning for continuing it. 

5. The resolution would, in less than 
twelve months, precipitate the whole coun- 
try down to the silver standard in the com- 
putation of values, and by so much depre- 





at no remote day lead to an inflation in the 
prices of commodities, without an equal 
tise in the rate of wages, thus imposing a 
serious hardship and wrong upon all wage- 
earners. Gold would be hoarded, and 
largely leave the country; and so far as it 
circulated in the United States, it would do 
s0atapremium. The direct tendency of 
this measure is to bring about these results 
at a comparatively early day. We regard 
it as a pandora box, full of deadly financial 
evils. 
6. The resolution would also shake the 
confidence of business men throughout the 
country, and impair the credit and good 
standing of the Government in the estimate 
of the world. The country has had a long 
period cf business stagnation, which is be- 
ginning to pass away and will pass away, 
if Congrees will exercise a decent degree 
of legislative wisdom. Let this resolution, 
however, be adopted, and the stagnation of 
the past is very sure to be renewed and con- 
tinued for years to come. The blow to tue 
public credit would be a serious one, since 
the resolution is practically tainted with 
the virus of repudiation. It is so tainted 
because it cannot be executed without. in- 
volving repudiation; and this makes it just 
as bad as if the idea were formally stated. 
We hope that the Senate with its Repub_ 
lican majority, will make a long pause be- 
fore adopting this resolution in any form. 
There is no reason fur any actiou in respect 
to the surplus in the Treasury. The better 
way, and, indeed, the only wise way is to 
leave the Treasury to exercise its judg- 
ment as to the rate at which the public debt 
shall be paid from time to time, accurdiog 
to circumstances as they shall be found tu 
exist. This is the course that has hitherto 
been pursued, and there is now no reason 
for changing it, especially as is propused in 
the resolution passed by the House of Rep 
resentatives. Republicans in the Senate 
will be engaged in very small business if 
for political reasons, and against the best 
interests of the country, they help the 
Democrats in either House of Congress to 
express a want of confideace in tue finan- 
cial policy of President Cieveland’s admin- 
istration. This would be a species of party 
trickery very ,poorly befitting the gravity 
of the matter involved in this resolution. 
The financial policy of President Cleveland 
is essentially that of the Republican Party 
when it was in power; and if the poiicy 
was right then, it is just as right now. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue demand for money in the local mar- 
ket has shown considerable improvement 
during the past week, which has resulted 
in more activity and better rates to lenders. 
The supply, however, has been abundant, 
and borrowers have had no difliculty in 
securing their needs. Capitalists are nev- 
ertheless cautious in their investments, and 
continue to hesitate about going into new 
enterprises without some assurance of 
security against loss. The cheapness of 
money and the agitation of the silver ques- 
tion is still attracting considerable attention 
in financial circles, though no alarm is felt 
as to the results that may be attained. The 
strong competition that exists in the indus- 
trial interests of the coun'ry and the growth 
of the material wealth of the people 
have established a result’ which has 
reduced the earning power of money 
and narrowed the profits of com- 
mercial enterprise tv such an extent 
that capital holds back in hopes of a 
change. There is lots of room for im- 
provement, and from present appearances 





the outlook promises a speedy advent of 


increased activity. Call loans at the Stock 
(Exchange sand bankers’ balances have 
ranged from 1} up to 3 per cent., but the 
closing rate was 2 per cent. Commercial 
paper has been in moderate request, wich 
the offerings quite liberal, and the rates of 
discount are without quotable change. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 
34@4 per cent. discount, four months at 
4@4}, and good single-named paper at 
43@6 per cent. 
STOOK MARKET. 

In speculative trading on the Stock Ex- 
change there has been but a fair interest 
manifested, though a more buoyant tone 
has been developed because the features 





ciate the value of all debt obligations, and 


that control speculation have been of a more 
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favorable character; but fluctuations seem 
to have depended chiefly upon manipula- 
tion, and the volume of business has been 
comparatively narrow and without signifi- 
cance, because confined to the operations 
of professional traders. The active list is 
generally higher than at the commencement 
of the week. Trunk line stocks have been 
a prominent feature, and there has been an 
effort to advance the coal stocks on the 
strength of an advance on paper of the 
prices of coal; but fluctuations have not 
been very wide, and the response to the 
improved temper of the market appears to 
have been rather tame. The following 
table gives the highest, lowest -_ closing 
quotations : 
Low- Clos. 
High- est. io. 


Sales, est. July 2th, 


Adams Express... .....0.sesseeeee 12 142% 1424 142% 





Alton & T. H......00..-eeeeeeeeee 20 «68 ORG 
Atlantic & Pacific............++- 50 i 6 Te 
American Exprese,.........+++++ 826 108 We 18 
Boston Air Line, pf............+ 100 «Wik wo (11 
Cameron Coal........+...++ sess 282 «19 «(18% 18% 
Canada Southern.......... «+++ 12,822 45 43% 44 
Canadian Pacific. ........++.++++« 910 «66735 6 «66 


900 «(165 1616 
20 Wb Bb 


Cedar Falls & M........ 
Central lowa... ....... 





Central Pacific.. 2,297 48. 4246 4345 
Ches. & Ohio.. ec ccccessteccete 500 8% Big 8% 
. & Ohio Ist pt. Lececsende® ssece i 816% 1b 16% 
» Bs O10 98 OF... «-ccococccccccces 3 860 9 Ww 
prt Wash. & B..... .....eeeeee 100 34 BM“ CB 
Chic, & AION, .....-.0eeeereeeee 11 4506 «6143 O45 
Chicago and N. W.... ...ceeee 118% 112 11246 
Chicago & N. W. pf.... 14i 140% 140% 
Chi., Bur. & Q........ 13544 18435 18454 
Chicago, M, and Bt. 93%, 91% 92% 
Chic,, M. & 8t P. pf... 123 123 «128 


Chi., BR. 1. & PB... .c cece sees eeeeee 127 





12534 12546 
GE. BE. Be DB Biiccsnccseszcerssoe 1% «1Isd 
Col. Bh. V. B Dabo ccccccecsccese B25g Bldg 31% 
Clev, & Pittaburg.............-. 180 162)¢ 15236 1253¢ 
Doe Deg Ce B Trcccccccccccccccccccse SIE8 57% «(Bb B64 
Colorado Coal. .......0.++sseeeee 1,350 24% 233% 2% 
Consol. Gas CO... .+..cccceseseee 14,240 8436 80% B06 
Del. and Hudson..........+.... 10,463 «985, 97 BG 
Delaware, Lackawarma & W’'n.187,506 127% 125% 127% 
Des, BR. Ou... cccccccccccccccess 12% 23% 2 
EB. T., Ve BGR .ccccccccccccccces 250 % 4, 5 


E. T , Va. & G. pf..........e eee 8,690 «14% (IBS 18% 





Evansville & T. H.......-....- 600 8644 86 RBG 
ees eB Wieccccestccctcvee 2,770 12% Ow 11% 
Homestake......cccccccccssecsece 100 «623—Bsé8R 

Houston & TeX.....60-.00.0. 806 B76 36 BBG 
Biicts Cemtsal oc cccccccccccsecce 1,745 139%% 1386 13744 
111. C. leased lines... S 97.4 974 B76 
Ind,, Bl. & W . ee 17% 12% 17 

Lake Erie & West.,............. 94 8 q 

Lake GROSS. ....ccccccccccveesccee 873g 85 8656 
Long Teland...... .....ceccessses 9634 95 9534 


Louisville & Nash........... 454% 42 45% 
Lou., N. Alb, & C.....ccccee.s00 A 8% 8 52 


Manhattan con. eens 12446 124 124% 
Maryland Coal. bes Seedstoomeneee 116 «(Os 
Mich. Central........cccccscccee 71% %% 
BED Ts BB Wan cccccccccssccoces d 70 69 vil) 
Mil., L. 8. & W. pf.......eeeeees 9% 9% 
Bilam, & DE. Be.cccocss ceccceccce 21 6% «(l 


Minn. and Bt. L., pf... 
Missouri Pacific...... ~ 
Mo., Kan. and Tenas............+ 
Mobile and Ohio........++...... 


45% 446 4446 
10814 107 
B24 4056 = BIg 
16 16 «153g 















Morria'& Eesex..............0008 264 £141% 141% 141% 
Nash,, C, & St. Li.....cceceeeeeeee 57 61% 
New Cent. Coal......+....++000. i ll 
N. J. Comtral... ....0. scccccces E H% 5b 
OP Fe I cccnnamtowesanees 1064 106) 
BN. F.. BW. BMG....cccecee cooccee ‘ 425% 44% 
N. Y. and N. Haven, .. ee 206%, 0636 
N. Y., Chi, & St. L,... 9 9 
HB. Fue C. & BE. Ee Ph. cccccccccoce 205 21 
N. ¥., Lack > a 107 107 
Mi. Fn Sa B. ORE WD. ccccescoseces B34 «BBG 
Bi. T.. Te. BOR W. Bho ccens+e 2595 78 10 153 
B.. Ba; Bets B Waccccccccoce concce 20 64 6% 6% 
N. Y., Bus. & W. pf......sceceee 170 1G 1956 19% 
Se | eee 3,186 165% «616 164 
Nor. and Weat., pf.........00.0 13,79) 414 89% 4 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 9350 28% 26% 28:2 
North Pacific, pref...........00++ 47,558 61% 58% 613¢ 
Ohio Southern.................. WO Wb 1b 15 
Chabo & MIGS....ccccccccce ccccesces 4157 2b My 24% 
Ontario Mining...........+ss000. 140 (9 29 29 
Ontario & West............ceecee 827 196 16% 16% 
ere bo 18 18 18 
Oregon RK. & Navigation,........ 9,19) WO 10714 108% 
ee ee . 33.~C«iSBL 33 
Cuages & TEARS. ...0c0ecccescecee MI S446 88 B46 
DastRe TAR, ccccesccceseccescceses 5736 B66 5655 
Peo., Dec. & Ev.....5..+ .cccseeee 25% 22% 2536 
Phil. & Keading.... .... 2% 24 26g 
Pullman P.Car. Co .. 136% 186% 1865 
IID: tinned tintiinssceskes i 1% ik 
Qe OR, BE ccc cccccsccscccce d 29 «28 28g 
Kons. & Saratoga................ 165 166 165 
Rich & Allegh’y..........cccess 9 86 8% 
Be, GE BRacccccse cctecesceses 140 140) «(140 
SEE Wins cntinad decoseven 324 Bl% «32 
Roch and Pitts.............e.c06 445 4% 4% 
Rome, W. & Ox.. 76 15 1 
St. L. & 8. F...., 264 2336 26% 
8t. L. & 8. F, pf. 524 495 62 
St. L. &B. F. ist pf........ccccce 1,493 114% 112 L146 
wig ee lou 66 66 56 
St. P. and Omaha, ............... 10,560 47 4536 (46 
St. P. and Omaha, pf............. 1,59) 110% WO 119% 
St. P., M. and M. .........cccccces 14 18 ~=#6118 
&t. P. & D. pf.......0.- 109% 109% 10934 
Southern Pacific BIG BBG 88% 
South Carolina.... 2 B 12 
Tenn. Coal & I.......... ry 4 «(47 
Texas & Pacific............... 11%, 10% 10% 
i iiicesnssics: sckiies S744 556 Bb% 
United States Ex........... 6446 64 bhig 
Vir. Midland... .ccccseccscccoce 2 86.9 29 
Welty BMD Bicccissssccccacdouth 18 Wi 11% 
W.78t. L. & P, pf 0 BI 2036 29% 
Welle-Fargo Ex...........ce.s0e ile 130 6128 «6180 
oe « 32,700 67% 665 666 


BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased last week $659, 
and it now amounts to $14,270,200. The 





changes in the averages show an increase 
in loans of $188,400, an increase in specie 
of $254,300, a decrease in legal tenders ot 
$73,800, a decrease in net deposits of 
$1,915.100, and an increase in circulation 
of $56,100. The following table gives 
figures in detail: 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specte. Tenders. Deposite 
New York. .810,840,000 1,627,000 $1,447,080 $10,547,000 
Manh’n Co. 9,651,000 1,786,00u 925.000 10,361,000 
Merchants’. 7,258,600 704,900 2,729,200 8,945,800 
Mechanics’. 8,696,000 1,164,0u0 1,297,000 8,084 .@00 
America, 18,125,000 1,217,700 787,300 =: 11,818,400 
Phenix..... 2,822,000 157,000 541,000 2,652,000 
City... - 10,965,000 3,805,500 += 1,879,000 14,648. 800 
Tradesm'n's 2,476,600 294,60 255,000 2,107,800 
Fulton...... 1,162,400 939,700 178,100 1,685,380 
Chemical... 17,102,400 10,118,300 856,300 28,048,508 
Mer. Exch., 2,980,300 445,300 403,900 = 8,352.59 
Gallatin..... 6,183,400 629,900 793,400 5,023, Lou 
B’tcb & Dro. 1,803,400 297,500 263,100 1,938,800 
Mech & Tra. 1,490,006 62,000 198,000 1,608 010 
Greenwich... 1,188,500 121,500 131,400 1,192,700 
Lea. Manuf. 3,240,900 458,900 540,800 2,909, 00 
Sev'’nth W'd = 1,214,300 270,000 1 7,600 1,235,800 
St’teof N.Y. 8,645,000 188,800 823,500 8,500,400 
Am. Ex.....,. 16,490,000 2,967,000 1,927,000 ~—-12, 400,000 
Commerce... 18,146,500 1,708,900 8,463.400 14,850,000 
Broadway.. 5,521,500 939,700 585,100 6, 391.700 
Mercantile.. 6,721,100 1,252,800 662,400 7,884,000 
Pacific...... 2,384,200 840,500 807,300 2,699,700 
Republic... 7,210,500 1,349,700 348,90 7,181,000 
Chatham.... 4,482,200 813,000 481,300 4,845,100 
People’s..... 1,845.40 145.30 237,200 2,227 600 
N. America. 38,451,000 29,50 469,700 4,940,860 
Ganover.... 9,913,000 2,663,910 911,400 11,693,100 
(rving...... 8,141,000 626,500 433,100 8,000 ,000 
Citizene’ 2,800,600 522,300 258,600 3,045,108 
Nassau..... 2,611,700 218,700 428,700 38,079,700 
Market.,.... 8,283,100 400,200 334,700 2,861,300 
St. Nicholas 1,851,500 174,400 156,400 1,638.400 
Shoe & Lea. 3,260,000 £68,000 884,u00 8,463,040 
Corn Excn. 5,883 5u0 562,700 546,000 6,268,700 
Continent’). 4,982,900 570,400 961,100 6,870,600 
Orienta).....  2.070,000 276,000 292,900 2,100,100 
Imp & Tra.. 20,966.300 3,461,700 2,627,600 28,186,100 
Pas® ccccese 20,212,500 = 8,144,200 = 3,467,800 24,972,300 
North River  1,898,0uu 132,000 236,000 2,245,000 
East River.. 1,211,200 178, 5 194,050 3,072,000 
Fourth Nat. 17,663,700 2,771,500 ~=—-1,982,10018,463,8(0 
Central Nat. 8,87,v00 1,254,000 = 1,150,000 9,549,000 
Second Nat. 3,245,000 738,000 286,U00 8,873,000 
Ninth Nat.. 4,996,400 1,017,100 736,100 6,761,600 
First Nat’l.. 19,557.300 8,794,700 1,768,300 20,522,700 
Third Nat.. 5,004,3'0 494,990 1,197,000 5,492,000 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,335.90 198,30 354,60 1,862,300 
Bowery..... 2,252,400 184,100 893,000 2,306,400 
N.Y¥.County 2,422,400 333, Luu B34.400 2,851,400 
Ger.-Amer... 2,939,200 277,290 214,8.0 2,635.8 0 
Ohase...... . 3.423,6JU 473,300 697,600 4,312,200 
Fifth Ave.. 3,485,100 770,600 149,700 8,59/,5°% 
GermanEx, 2,331,810 280,000 330.000 2,885,009 
Germania... 2,153,50u 167,400 417,700 2,784,00 
U.8. Nat’l.. 4,207,200 $35,000 145,700 4,323 400 
Lincoln N'l 2,142,600 435,600 $16,200 8,089,100 
Garfield Nat 1,629,700 895,20 107,000 1,761,900 
Fifth Nat... 1,821,9.0 270,000 100,600 1,492,806 
Bk Metrup. 3,647,500 868,700 283,500 4.627.400 
West Side... 1,646,000 844,700 495,200 2,234,20u 
Seaboard... 1,994,000 268,700 262,400 2,106,500 
Sixth Nat'l. 1,610,400 436,000 180,500 2,016,200 





Total.. — 868,978,.00 844,995,200 8378,812,000 
Ine, ine, Dee, Dee, 

Comparisons 818840 #254, 300 $873,800 $1,915,100 

Clearings for the week ending July24th.. @519,699,078 04 


do, do. do, July 17th.... 655,171,276 66 
Balances for the week ending July Mth.... 23,783,228 256 
do. do. do. July 17th.... 24,024,587 3" 


BANK STOOKS. 


The following shows 


the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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U. 8. BONDS. 


The market for Government bonds was 
weak. Owing to the better rates offered on 
loans, investors soughi other securitics. 
The —_- were the closing quotations: 
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RAILRVAD BONDS. 


Bonds were strong and moderately 
active. There were large transactions in 
‘Lexas Pacific Incomes which were strong 
at 464@ 464; the Rios ex declined 1, to 60, 
and railied to 604. Erie Seconds ex rose 
#, to 98}, and reacted to 98§; Ones. & Ohio 
(Ciass 33), 13. to 76; East Tennessee In- 
comes 4, to 1244; Fort Worth Firsts 4, to 
86; St. Louis, Arkansas & Texas Firsts 4, 
to 963 ; do. Seconds 14, to454; Houston & 
Texas Firsts 4, to 1134; do. Generals 3, to 
70; Iod., Bloomington & Western Firsts 
» to 95 ; do. Seconds 2, t0 70; do. Incomes 

1} to 284; Lake Erie and Western Firsts 1 
to 96; Louisville Generals B' to 1084; Mor- 
ris & Essex Firsts 1, tol Shenandoah 
Valley Firsts 1, to 80; do. Generais 4, to 34, 
and Southern Pacific Firsts 4, to 112. St. 

Joseph & Grand Island Firsts fell off he 
1084; Texas & New Orleans (Sabine Divi- 
tion) 4, to 106; Milwaukee & Northera 
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Firsts i; to 1024; Missouri Pacific Consols 
ite to 112, and New Orleans Pacific Firsts 
to oat” During the afternoon bonds 
continued to improve. St. Louis, Arkenene 
& Texas Firsts cold up to 97c., do. Seco 
to 46}, Texas Pacific Rios ex to 5 
Incomes to 47; New Orleans Pacific ‘irsts 
to 70@' . Long Dock Sixes to 128, and 
Chesapeake & Ohio (Clase B) ex to 76}. 
FINANOIAL ITEMS. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
in his preliminary report, says: Collections 
of internal revenue for the fiscal year just 
closed were $116,902,845, compared to 
$112 421.121 for the previous year. The 
cost of collection was 3.67 per cent. of the 
amount collected, and was $155.000 less 
than the cost of the previous year’s collec- 
tions. The receipts for the present fiscal 
vear will probably show a further increas~. 
The service is in satisfactory cendition. 
The revenue from spirits increased from 
$67,500,000 to $69,000.000, and on tobacco 
from $26 500,000 to $28.000.000. ‘The ag- 
gregate collections of internal revenue in 
New York State amounted to $14,865,209, 
larger amounts being collected in two 
other states—IIlinois, $23,000,000, and 
Kentucky, $15,000,000. 

Treasury officials say that, in spite of the 
rapid payment of the three per cent. bonds 
and the high price of the other Government 
issues which are the sole basis of the bank 
circulation, new National banks are form- 
ing almost daily. This is an anomalous 
condition of things. The people want the 
banks, or they certainly would not give 
them patronage to encourage their exten- 
sion; the capitalists want them, or they 
would not start them; and, finally, the 
Government is gaining and has gained 
more from them than avy system the coun- 
tryever had. As it is, the increase in the 
banks is for the most part in the newly set- 
tled portions of the country, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Illinois, Michigan, and Dakota lead- 
ing in order in this respect. 

Mr. E. St. John, for many years the effi- 
cient General Ticket and Passenger Agent 
of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway, has beeu appointed Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of the same line, with his 
hedtdquarters at Chicago. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Exchange Fire Insurance Company 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 8} 
per cent , pavable August 2d. 

The New York National Exchange Bank 
has declared a dividend of 8 per cent., pay- 
able August Ist. 


FIDELITY LOAN ANDTRUST DE- 


BENTURES. 

Tue basiness of advancing money in the West- 
ern States and Territories ypor. improved farms 
is rapidly being systematized so as to afford 
the investor every security and at the same time 
facilitate the negotiation of loans. The Fidelity 
Loan and Trust Company of Ssorm Lake, Dako- 
ta, while transacting a general bavking busi- 
ness, has been very active in placing loans on 
rea! estate, and it has anthority in its charter to 
iesue its cwn debentures against the coliateral, 
the holders of the debentures having pledged to 
them the capital stock of the company in addi- 
tion to the mortgages upon whicn the money 
has been advanced. The agreement with the 
trustee in New York provides for thorough ex- 
amination and appraisal of the properiy, the 
proving of titles and the limiting of the amount 
advanced. The rapid growth of the Western 
Territories makes heavy demands upon the capi- 
tal there, and these securities, issued after such 
thorough and careful search of tities, are des- 
tined to become favorite sources of investment 
for Eastern capital, especially since defaults are 
so far unknown in these securities.—Mail and 
Express, 

It may be added that Wm. G. Clapp, of No. 7 
Nassau Street, isthe Treasurer and the Metro 
politan Trust Company of New York, Trustee 


of the above named company. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creut Britain, 
treland, and France. 
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COMMERCIAT, and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, REW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT, 


Kidder, Peabody & 75 


1 Nassaa St., New York. 
113 Devonshire St., Boston. 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT ON 


Messrs, Baring Brothers & Co., 


AND THEIR CORRESPONDENTS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


Ss. A. KEAN & CO., oii Giligaee, ILL: 


mtg of Bank he Ee, others solicited, 























U8, Bate, Mul Munict at tae hatha BONDS 


United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and soid on commission for cash. 
Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at aight, 

Coupons, registered iuterest, and dividends col- 
lected and plaved to credit, for our customers, with 
out charge, 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


FOR INVESTMENT. 


A LIMITED AMOUNT OF 
Street Railway 30-Year 6 Per Cent, 
Gold Bonds, Semi-Annual In- 
terest payable in N. Y. 
Denominations $1,000 and 8500. 
PERPETUAL CHARTER. 


We recommenda them as « choice ana apf savers 
ment, For full information WRITE or call o 


JOHN F, ZEBLEY & a, 
Bankers, Drexel Building, N. Y¥. 


Adams, Blodget & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Investinent Bonds a Specialty. 
20 Congress St. 
Members Boston Stock Exchange. 
Private Wire to New York. 


WALTER B. ADAMS, WM. BLODGET, 
E, P, MERBIT. 











ee ; 

CONSERVATIVE ea 
Satety and Profit. 

SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U. 8. BOR DS, 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY, 
Jacksvoville, Lil. 


W. 8. LAWSON & ; €0., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


49 Exchange Place, New York, 
14 Exchange Piace, Boston. 
Members of the New York, Philadelphia and Boston 
Stock Exchanges. 
Stocks, yore Provisions and Miscellaneo’ 











Ghousttice be P — hy < on, qemmiocton, for aut 
r etter issued upon a - 
tion. meni, securities a specialty. ” 


Private Wires to Chicago, Bcston and Philadelphia 


F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


8 and 5 Broad St., or 29 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Rooms Nos. 25, 26, & 37 (Drexel Buildin g) P. O, Box 2907 
Branch office, 290 Broadway, connected by private 





Hom erot the New = Steck Exchange 
a- 


Director mt ah dees eae 


ami. ‘Amerte icun unsaie 


A general bantion t pach nay ae Securities 


bought and sold on commirsion 
aa a ee red aleert a be ara 
sponded. m9 ie th recs 
Gen Opti aon, 

ton, Ph ladelpbia. an 





lund eailon IN 1806 
ag ler is ia 
BONDS. iti ive si a 


nda of apy 
Paul; Capital #2,000,- 
too. we roy o * ——* and particulars,  ad- 


HODGSON & PARTRIDGE, 8t. Paul,Minn 


5 8 OM, C 
F.M MILLA, Tif sow. hep RARE M, Cash 


MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL t BANK, 


ital, Slo os 
New York Pada Oa a on 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


P t d reful niontion en te all 
rompt an axes aiv 


CANVASSERS. 


WE OAN OFFER ANY ONE DESIRING TO 
EMPLOY THEIR SPARE TIME 
PROFITABLY, 











EXOELLENT TERMS FOR 
CANVASSING 


FOR SUBSORIBERS. 


avpaess, THE INDEPENDENT, 
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A. S. HATCH & C0,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers In UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or inthe open market, 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATKS BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought andsold DIRECT at current marke 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


Ce OE csc csccnnicescesesecasectsaie 6 





City of Cambridge.................:..008 on 
i ic cencsascnnssccesnssssindantens 6s 
City of Baltimore................ 3.658 
Oity of St. Loull..............000 Gold 4s 
Re I Gas sicczctessinnn cxccconneanne 7s 
City of Cincinnati.............. 7 3-108 
City of Portsmouth, O.......... ..... 4s 


We offer the above list of First 
Class Bonds, 


Blake Brothers & Co., 


28 STATE STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Per Cent. Conservative investments 
in First Mortgage Farm Loans w Min- 

pnesota and Dakota, or 7 per cent., with prin- 
cipal e and satenens Gia 





pantood, at option of 


sbitae Safe as vernment Bonde. 
Enabite ed five years, Paid u up 
0. Over $600,006 loaned” with: 
cute ‘dneie loss. | — and warrants for 
d for ircel are 
DAKOTA “INVES MENT COMPANY, 
Incorvorat Grund Forks. — 


References: Hon. E. H, Rollins, vover, N 
G. French, Mexico, N. ¥.; Guaranty a, & “ieuk, 
Manchester, N. H.; Second Naticnal Rous. ‘Nashua, 
oi 1’ G@. N. Bryant Kast, Tilton, N, 1; Rev. N. 
, 2088 Chi istian Street, "Philadelphia, Pa,; the 
Publisher of Tux INDEPENDENT. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a line of Choice Railroad Bonds on 
Favorable Terms to Investors; we also deal in 
State, County and City Bonds. 

A. W. BEASLEY & CO., 
Bankers—387 and 389 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


G0, “7%o, Bo. 


The American Investment Company. of Em- 








metsburg, lowa, incorporated with a paid-up capital 
of fi OU, with branches at Hurom and Mit- 
Dak offer first Mo ee ‘arm in 
fowa, Ming, uarauts and Neb., Principal and 
pat in tobi Li stion: sof ts a toy Ca — 
nds (0 ons of the Compan 

4 fo de hes with the Mer- 
cautile rust Co., s + Ut also issues Demand 


Acates of Deposit at 6 per p-% interest. Write 
‘or pamphiet and ‘erences, 

Home Office. Kmmetsburg, lowa. 
z. &. Ormeby, Pres.. 150 Nassau Mt, N. Y. 


Solid Iowa Investments. 
THE NEW ENGLAND MORTGAGE 
AND INVESTMENT CO., 


of Des Moines. + i with b capital of glb0, 
offers qurantee: ow rigages) also 
per cent. oS be : debeatures he ae biigation) 

and rust Co ‘0., of New York. 
rences. 





American 
Abundant refe: 


SEVEN PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


We have e iteal on hand, for sale, choice First 
eal Kate in 





te amounts = 
part Purchasers, loan oaly on Iowa Farms 
iness blocks and reaiden perty ia this city. 
te for pamphlet and sefere: 
DES MOINES LOAN AN D TATRE.o © 
New Fost Office, 8 Park Row, 
BR. E. CARPENTER, Manager. 


ond my 


own. 
m 90, 


6 Per Cent. Debentures 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST CO., 


Secured by SEF imort@ues 0 nD AREA, pes tate deposited 
METROPOLITAN TRUST CO. of N.Y. 


Trustee. Fer sale by 
WM. G. CLAPP, Treasure 
7 Nassau bt Ste New York. 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depository for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian o 
trustee. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and f 1 d to the transaction of busi 
ness, as well as religious and betevolent institutions, 
will find twois company a convenient depomtory tor 
money. 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 
8. B. CHII'TENDEN, 
JOHN HABRSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 
GEORGE BLISS, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD COOPER, 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
JOHN A. STEWART, UHAS., 8. SMITH, 
5. M.BUCKINGHAM, WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER 
HENRY E.LAWRENCE, ALEXANDER E, OBR. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS. 


tis well Lv pl that the City of St. Paul, 
mB . is assured of a ow growth from now = 
is to-day the —— commercial and Rallroed 
centre of the Investments made in 








DAN.H ARNOLD, 
THOMAR SLOCOMB, 
OHARBLES FE. BILL, 
WILSON G. HUNT, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, 
OLINTON GILBERT, 
DANIEL D. LORD, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES LOW, 

WM. W. PHELPS, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 
JOHN J. ASTOR, 








WESTERN MORTGAGES 


in the best portions of we Kansas and Neheashe 

netting 6 per cent., 6 cent, and 7 pe 

interest, redeemable at ‘Chemical National Bank, 

, * t System of Guarmty Extant 

possible. We are well knowa and will be pleased to 

send ENR fotalta of NORE meses with refer 

ences I, LOA RUST CO., 
es po Iowa. 


% FARM LOANS. 
REFERENOES: kev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D 
, E. Gotes, Ph.D., UL, D., Pres’t 
pagers, ‘Gollegs., New rupewick, N. -; impor. 
raders Nat Bk. N. ¥.: Firet Nat'l 
B'k a Paul: InDRPENDERT N.Y. suave years 
tele yearly income by fuvesting thelr savings with 
eit neome ver 
iifare pleased an —i te oh : 











on en the 
Sound and pats 


NVES 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE C 
KAN, © H. rem, 


FM PERKINS, LAWRENCE, KAN. 
CAPITAL AND SURPL 


fullinformation. Branch OMcesia N. 
Phila, 5.Y. Te way, 


DIVIDEND. 


ExcCHANGE Fink InsURANOE CoMPANY,) 
New Yorg, July 8th, 1886. § 
r ery BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE D DECLARED 
semi-annual dividend of 83 ¥: 
ble Au ust, 2, 1886. Zyenstes- boca will be 
July to ‘August 2. 




















LLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY. 
46TH SEMI-ANNUAL ona DIVID 
at dividend of Three sa a Half att "Per Cent. in 
as been peya yable Sersemiber Ist, 1 
fo shareholders ef the fll ‘ois Central Railroad Oom: 
pony: an npvered at the close CY business, August 
Oth. Stock transfer beote will be closed from Aug. 
10th until September 4th 
Tuinws MAURIAC, Secretary. 
D. B. Masaru. | Pre. ¢ B. Ousesta, Cahier. 
AVID D. ACKE: ¥. Hatsrep, Aset. Cashier. 
THe NEW YORK NATION, AL EXCH HANGE | BANK, 
uly 23d, 1886. 
10TH DIVIDEN ND. 


AE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a dividend of TAREE (8) PER OENT. 
payable on and after August Ist, 1886. 
CO. B. OUTCALT, Cashier — 








H, MERRIFIELD. Prest R. M. 8H ERMAN, Sec. 


VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLFY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 

References. 
Vermont National Bank,. 
People's National Bank 
Win . Savin, 
roberts 
v, H. A. 
"2 y 
lias B. Reed, Esa.. 





- Brattleboro’, ¥t. 
















Montpelier, “ 
Yatiaioa Plain, Mase 
Sharon, Conn. 











PARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
346 BROADWAY. 
Branch Office, 71 Liberty Street. 


New York, July 18th, 1886. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS OOM- 
pany have this day declared a semi-annual dividend 
of Five Per Cent., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Pateut Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them en a large scal 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measuz ement for men 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are es either in material or 


Weckmenel by ony oo goods in any country, and m 
Those who O esire perfect 


vbtets, wn hich will sive p give price-list an 


leather of 2 kin 
use my Seal Polish Blac 


lowest class goods are 
ote and shoes 
information that is req 


for ladies’ or gentlemen's ects on shoes, and to make them soft and 


wei Mee QMAEB: tareior 90 wan Ugpoturer of MoComber's Patent Boots and Shoes and Potent 


pect to 
hould eend for & my 71 yn ce Tinetecn a 
pay you to send torthe pamphlets. 








Commercial 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE cut the following statement of facts 
from one of the papers of this city: 

* A new legal question of some importance is 
coming up in some of the Massachusetts cities 
with respect to the taxing of national banks. 
The United States banking law says the national 
banks shall not be taxed at a larger rate, by state 
and municipal authority, than other moneyed 
capital. In Massachusetts the shares of eapital 
stock of national banks are taxed by an excep- 
tional method. The city cr town assessors lay 
the taxes, which are collected by city and town 
collectors ; the portion laid on shares owned by 
the citizens of the town where the bank ia lo- 
cated belongs to the town treasury, and the re- 
mainder is sent by the town treasurer to the 
state treasurer, to be by him distributed to 
towns where other stockhelders reside. Depos- 
its in savings banks are not subject to munici- 
pal taxation, but are taxed directly by the state 
at the rate of one-half per cent. National bank 
shares are taxed in most of the towns at about 
triple that rate. The Boston and New Bedford 
banks have decided to plead the United States 
law, and in this city the taxes were paid last Oc- 
tober under protest. Now the state treasurcr 
calls for the portion due him as a distributing 
agent, and the city declines to hand it 
over, understanding that if the money goes to 
the state treasury it is distributed all over the 
state, andif the assessment of the taxs is de- 
cided by the courts to be illegal, the city will 
have to refund it to the banks and will never be 
able to get it back from the numerous towns and 
cities that have received it. However it results, 
there is enough involved to give the lawyers a 
good fee. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue same steady, even going influences 
that have been noted of late continue to 
control the transactions of the market for 
dry goods, and business gradually improves 
as the weeks go on. There is a very satis 
factory showing of buyers on the market at 
the present time, who mean business, 
though the exercise of caution is very con- 
spicuous in their dealings, and there is no 
disposition manifested to indulge in specula- 
tion as to the needs of the future, but on 
the contrary, immediate wants only are 
considered. A contident feeling pervades 
the various departments of the trade as to 
a good future in response to the healthy 
condition of the existing situation, though 
there are many who are not satisfied, 
but show an inclination to growl. Prices 
are firm and profits are confined to narrow 
limite, but future prospects are very en- 
couraging, which docs a great deal toward 
counteracting the effect of all restraining 
influences. There has been a fa'r trade 
throughout the week, and the movement 
in fall and winter goods was quite 
noticeable; new business, however, was 
only moderate, as buyers seemed to confine 
their attention principally to ‘* shopping ” 
and making ‘“‘mems.” Jobbers bave 
stocked up so freely since the early part of 
June that a temporary lullin the demand 
is perfectly natural and causes no uneasi- 
ness. On the contrary, there is a very 
cheerful feeliag in the trade, and manufac- 
turers’ ageuts look for a renewal of activ- 
ity as soon as jobbers have been enabled to 
unload a portion of their recent liberal pur- 
chases. Jobbers report a fair supplement- 
ary demand for small parcels of seasonable 
goods, and some of the large firms in this 
city are doing a very satisfactory package 
business in domestics, prints, flannels, 
hosiery, etc. The tone of the market con- 
tinues very steady, but prices are without. 
quotable change. Retailers in the local 
market have been doing a fair business in 
seasonable fabrics, and their stocks are well 
sold out. Collections are good, and liabili- 
ties are being promptly met, which are ad- 
ditional indications of prosperity. 

COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

There has been no change in the condi- 
tion of this department of the trade; every- 
thing moves along steadily, though the de- 
mand at first hands was moderate, though 
large jobbers are doing more than an aver- 
age package business in some descriptions 
of plain and coloredcottons. Brown sheet- 
ings are in steady request, and low grades 
have been slightly advanced in sympathy 
with print cloths. Bleached goods are in 
moderate demand and firm in price. Cot- 
ton flannels are in fair request, and agents 
are making liberal deliveries in execution 











of orders on record. Wide sheetings and 
corset jeans are in light demand at first 
hands, and a fair business in silesias and 
flat-fold -cambrics is reported. Denims, 
tickings, cheviots, ducks, plaids and other 
colored cottons are moving in moderate 
quantities, and stocks are so well in hand 
that prices are generally firm. There was 
a slight slacking off from the activity that 
has been lately experienced in fancy prints, 
though the popular makes were in good de- 
mand. Chocolates, and blue and gold fan- 
cies ure doing fairly well, and indigo-blues 
are moving inconsiderable quantities. 
Robes and furnitures are in steady request, 
and agents report afair inquiry for shirt- 
ings. 
DRESS GOODS AND GINGHAMS. 

Dress goods realized a steady call 
throughout the week, which resulted in a 
re-order demand on manufacturers. All- 
wool cashmeres continued in good demand, 
and ;the most popular makes are largely 
under the control of orders. All-wool 
serges and diagonals continue closely sold 
up, and stocks of staple and fancy worsted 
dress goods are exceptionally light. Yarn- 
dyed cotton brocades are moving steadily, 
and agents report a mod¢rate business in 
piece-dyed cotton armures, fancies, diag- 
onals, etc. There was a fair movément in 
dark dress ginghams from agents’ hands 
and staple checks and fancies were in steady 
though moderatedemand. Fancy crinkled 
seersuckers, in both coating and dress 
styles, were fairly active in first hands, and 
a@ pretty good business in the latter 
was done by leading jobbers. Plain seer- 
suckers and chambrayswere only in moder- 
ate request by package buyers, but leading 
makes remain steady in price. 

WOOLEN Goops. 


But little complaint is heard in this de- 
partment about slack business. The orders 
that continue to come in are making large 
inroads upon the supply of full weight 
suitings and coatings, and, while probably 
a slow process in some quarters—particu- 
larly with respect to medium grades of 
plain worsteds and unattractive liaes of 
fancy cassimeres—it gradually cuts the sur- 
plus down and serves to hold values steady. 
More inquiry was noticed in some quarters 
for colored flannels, and, while buyers show 
a disposition to resist the generally firm 
stand on prices taken by agents of all 
makes, there is still- sufficient business at 
the, figures asked to demonstrate that the 
market possesses an enduring strength. 
Shaker flannels are noticeably strong, with 
all-wool goods well sold up, and the cheaper 
kinds in more active request. Purchases 
of staple dress fabrics continue to be 
of liberal proportions, and the supply 
of nearly all makes of tricots, ladies’ cloths, 
cashmeres, etc., is well under the control 
of orders, while good results, with various 
novelties in hair-line stripes, small checks, 
cheviots, bordered goods, etc., are generally 
reported. Linseys are still meeting with 
good sale, and leading makes that have 
been turned up in attractive patterns and 
regular dress-fold are well sold ahead. 
Some reorders were reported for staple 
beaver and diagonal cloakings, and ordi- 
nary rough-faced goods and astrakhan pat- 
tern effects were in somewhat better 
demand. In heavy-weight shawls there 
continues to be a fairly active trade, and 
the movement of wrapsis upto the average. 
The better qualities of skirts, in ladies 
cloths and melton, hold their own in value, 
but some irregularity prevails in the in- 
stance cf the cheaper grades of meltons 
and on astrakhans. The demand for blankets 
keeps up well; and, though buyers natural- 
ly are inclined to go slow since the recent 
modification of prices, sufficient business 
has been done at an average of five per 
cent. over the rates current a week or ten 
days ago to impart enduring qualities to 
the strength of the market. 

UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 

There was a good, steady movement in 
hosiery, knit underwear and fancy knit 
woolens on account of former transactions, 
and a fair amount of new business was re- 
ported by the commission houses, though 
the demand was less active than of late. 
Cotton hose and half hose were in very fair 
demand, and some descriptions, as women’s 
and misses’ black cotton hose, solid colors, 
etc., are very scarce and firm in price. For 
gauze and Balbriggan underwear there was 
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a light reassorting demand by a 
buyers, and stocks are in very shape 
asafrule. Plain and ribbed wool hose and 
half hose continued to move steadily on ac- 
count of former transactions, and a fair 
amount of new business was done by the 
mill agents. Heavy woolen shirts and 
drawers were more active than of late, and 
leading makes are largely sold to arrive. 
Cardigans were in moderate request, and 
there was a fair movement in fancy knit 
woolens from first hands. Prices of wool 
hosiery, underwear and knit woolens con- 
tinue firm, and some makes have been 
slightly advanced by agents. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The interest that has been manifested in 
foreign goods of late has not as yet abated, 
but a lively interest is still shown in al 
lines of staple goods, wool dress fabrics‘ 
black cashmere and worsted fabrics. The 
goods, though bringing some advance, are 
still selling at prices below what they could 
be duplicated at in the foreign markets at 
the present time. Cashmere and merino 
shawls continue to have very good sale. 
On piece silks buyers dO not go much be- 
yond looking over sample: ; but the moder- 
ate purchases here aad there of moires, 
fancy small weaves of armures and 
faille Frangaise ‘oot up a fair total. 
Silk and cotton velvetg Continue in very 
good request, and there is some improve- 
ment in the call for plushes. Very fair 
sales of quilted satings are still reported. 
The demand for rivbons keeps up quite 
briskly, with pico!-edge satin, gros grafh 
and moires most in favor, but very fair at- 
tention suown plain goods. Hosiery buy- 
ers are still giving good orders for medium 
grade hose and half hose for fall and win- 
ter distribution, but touch the finer goods 
very del, cately. Cashmere, Jersey cloth, 
and Lisie thread gloves are selling well. 
Standard Nottingham curtains were re- 
poried as selling to a more liberal extent 
as were «also Swiss tambour and Irish 
point. 

The imports of dry goods at this 
port for the past week and since Jan- 
uary Ist, 1886, compare as follows with the 
sume period of last year: 

Fortne week. 1886. 18868. 


Entered at the port.. .. . $2,779.370 $2,361,254 

Tnhrowo on the market. . coe «4,344,959 2,888,001 
Since Jan, ist. 

Entered ut the port...... 64,499,122 63,744,342 


Thrown of the markel..... on 63,845,556 656,468,498 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


THE prices quoted below are not as low as may be 
obtained in many instances by buyers of reasonable 
quantities, but they show relative values, and may 
be considered “outside prices.” Every merchant 
should visit this market frequently, in order to keep 
well posted on the ever-varying fashions and styles, 
as well as to get the full benetit of bottom prices. 








MONDAY EVENING, July 26th, 1886, 


PRINTS. 

BIRIO. osc cccees 54@ 5% | Mallory.......... 
Allen’s Fancy....—@ 53g | Manchester ° 
American... 





je 53g | Merrimack. . 
oe Pacific Fancy 





r Richmond’s,..... 
Conestoga ....... 53¢ | Simpson’s solid 
Dunneil’s fics ges 6 BEREE cccecccees 
Garner &Co, Victoria solids. . 


Steel River..... ails 54g | Washington Tur- 
Haimilton........ —@ 5% 
Harmony,fancy4 @ 4}¢ | Waverly shirtngs—@ 4 
Hartel’s rancy...—@ 54% | Windsor Fancy 54@ 6 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 


Amoskeag...... T@ 14% cue — neeoeed —@? 
Bates’ staple....6%@ 734 | Renfrew......... —@ 84 
Berkshire....... —@ 6 White, Mug Co., 
Granite......... —@ 6 ataple.......0. —@ 6% 
Lancaster....... I@ 7 | Whittenton.... . T@ 14 


Mancnester..... 6}4@ 6% | York Fancy...... —@ i 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, F.36 — @— Lawr" nce,LL36 4%@ 5 
Alfendale.. 1-4 1W@l2 Xxs6 7s 6 
. 84 Wiel “ XXX Tw@ 1% 
“ --9-4 1544@16 | Lyman, A...45 9¥@ 9% 
Appleton, Anu6 6 6K@ rH. Massachusetts : 


BB. ..36 5 5 
“« k.. ‘3 — os = ox 





-30— @4 
Atlantic, A. 36 Hiehed 6% Stand..36 6\@ on 
ii... 64@ 6% | Mystic River36 54 @, 54 
bd P38 @ 56 Nasnua, «...40 7 @ 1K 
“« D...36 5Y%@ 6 “ K...36 64%@ 6% 
“ er} — @65 “« §60...30 5%@ 6 
= — @5% “6 +42 846@9 
Bedford. R. “$0 44@ i Newm’ket,G36 — @5& 
= 36 64@ 6% B36 — @ 4% 
De. 407 @1% “ N.86 54(@ 54 
Me -36 6 @ 6% “« DD.36 — @ 4% 
aterling36 5 @ 5% Pacific, - 36 xe - 
Broadway...36 — w@ 4% 36 — 
Conestoga Was — — @5% Pep' relies oe ox 
ool @ 5% K. “36 6 @ 6% 
“ G30 — — @5 “« 0.33 B5K@ 5K 
“ — @4% “ NN, “30 — @ 5 
Continentaise— @ 6% “ ---%4 18 @I1ZK 
4@ 7 be -.-04 18y@14 
Dwight, X..30 4%@ 5” ee “S Gle 
= Y. 5k @ 5 * ...1041T @18 
Z...36 54@ 5% 11-4 19 @2 
Enterprise..36 — @ 4% | Pequot, A...36 — @ 6 
Exeter, A...36 5x@ 5K “«  B. 14@ 1% 
bee @  seved 10 @ll 
First Prize. .36 — @ — | Piedmont...36 5y%@ 
ee one on 5 Pocaase t, E..40 7 @iK% 
TTTT re C..36 — 
Ind’nHeadA 36 — @ Kd bd 33 — $ H 
E.45 “2 @12% | Stark, AA...37 64@ 6% 
bed D.40 10 @103g } Utica........ 36 @ 44 
Indian Orchard: “ ex. h’vy4o — @ 94 
AA 6x@ 6% +48 — @13% 
RE..36 641 5% | “ ........ 5816 @ITK 
“* DW.36 6 @ 6% Se sccteeen = = (@224g 
* DW.40 7 @Ty| 30 
“ “Yar Wreniiett, AB “tne $x 
itor 5K%@ 6 -30 @5 
1-4 — elt Wamautia. . .36 10 @10 
++ B4— @ld Nd -- 59 18 @19 
: v1 — pd 2 +2219 28 
eee @i ++-89 80 @32 
Langley, A..28 54@ 5% - ° 83 ttt 
ee 5% 6 +-108 38 
“ 00087 — a4 - 
DENIMS, 
Amoskeag.... 1944 @138 Evere' —" rie tr 
Rue... petites 6K @ 6% | Otis, B BB @10% 
ear) a. 13 @12 














Co 
XXX brown is 10%@11 
Columbi . 

XXX,bine 2% 10%@11 | York blue 


TICKINGS. 








AmoskeagACA —_e Methuen, AA. — @1i 
“ ACA.44— @I6 | Oakland, u 
© Bivcos te tix $13 
©  Biccta’ 10K¥@11 
“ 10 @10K 
“ - 9@l10 
it 934@10 
ie _ eee 8X%@ 9 
Conga aA} 3211 @lly 
CE, 3212 @12% 
bad NO 8812 @l2y¥ 
Hamilton, Br. 910 
84@ 83g 
ional: 1L¥@l14 
COTTON 
Seaton. seeps — @b6% 
a. -..30— @6 
— @ 6% 
Continental’ - 664@ 6% 
Hamilton... 6K@ 6% 
Langley B. 6 @ 6% | Star 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 








Allendale...64 — @12 Lonsdale....36 T@ 8 
pa pe @13% “ Cambric36 WK a10% 
“ «84 154@16 Masonville..36 TX@ 
sagen Nashua, E..36 8 w 8% 
“ ..36 7 @ TK -+--43 9 @10 
“ -..6-4 124 @13 « --&410 @ll 
Atlantic....5-4 11L4@12 Newm’ket,F3¢€ 6 @ 6% 
“6 17 @18 | N.Y. Mills.... 10 @103 
Ballou&Son.30 — @ & “ Wt'rT’t36 10 @il 
Bay Mills...36 8 @ 8 bed «5413 @I5 
BI'ckat’n AAS6 &x@ 7 te ..6416 @ITK 
XXX.36 7%@ 8 “ 84 0 rb 
5412 @ith reg @l2k 
6414 @l4h «1-4 13% ala 
-.86 64@ 6% «34 15 16 
..81 bX¥@ 6 “ 9-4 16%@18 
9-8— @8 “ -.104 18 @w 
64— @9 “ -l1l-4— @22x¥ 
feesieee'ns 8¥@ 8% Pequot A.. 5-411 @l2 
pee ee 4%@ 5 6414 @14 
Dwight Tuscarora, xx. 
a 8 @ 8K 86 9¥@l10 


Fearless... .36 6%@ 6% | Uticaex. h’v36 — @ ¥¥ 





Forestdale..86 Ty@ Tk “ Nonp.44 10 @10% 
Fruit of the Loom: © oe. St 14 IE 
36 TK@ 8 © Lo.0.- 6416 @ITK 
“« 6 38 T @TK| “ .......846 21 @rtg 
“ « 42 10W@ll ss 9-4 28 @ws 
GladiatorNR36 64@ 64 @ sccose 104% @wik 
Gold Medal .36 xe 3 pies 100 ¥73y@30 
83 5y@ 5% | Wamsutta: 


OXX.36 10 @10K% 
* cambre se 10 @liK 
nG....36— @ 335 6 eee Det 14 (15 
nie Semp. ae: Washington 36 — @ 5 
i4@ Ti | Wauregans, - 


GreatFalls,831 564 @ 5% 
M33 — @ 5% 


ow Ls 64%@ 6% 10 @10% 
“ «© 42 9 @10 “ No.1...36 8 @ 84 
* 6 4510 @i1 * cambric36 — @10 
Hope ....... 86 6X%@T Whitinsville 36 exe 7 
Huguenot. 19-4 — @ ..83 6%@ 6 
11-4 — o- Williamsville: 
“ 10-4 A136 84a 9 


LangdonGB 36 axe “9% Winona... 
se 676" 86 TK@ TK 
BLUE AND BROWN STRIPES. 


36 8¥@ 9 





American..... 64%@ T Hamilton..... 9¥@10 
Amoskeag 9 @ 934 | Otis, BB....... T%@ 8 
Arlington..... — @i Thorndike, A. 9 @9% 
Boston........ @ 6% B. 8K@9 


6% . 
Columbian. .. 7 @ Tig | Uncasville, A. 
CORSET JEANS AND SATTHENS. 





Amory.. 5y@ 6 Kearsarge sat. Hoo ad 
Androscoggin. 64 @ 64 | Laconia....... 
Canoe River... — @5 | Lawrence..... _ a 
Clarendon..... — @ 5 Narragansett. — @ 6 
Conestoga..... — @ 53 | Naumkeag sat 64 @ 6% 
Hallowell..... @ 5% Hocker. _ — @8 
Indian Oreh’d.5y @ 5% »- 5% @6 
BLUE CHF 
Cas X..— @9 Park Mills, 190 14 @14% 
— @i0 ves lu @l2ZK 
Seenamng.. .30— @9 Union, 850,,... 123¢@18 
pocweseceee — @ 8 | York, L....... 9 @ 9% 








Clean, Fast Black Stockings. 


Can be washed and boiled 
like white hose. Never fade, 
nor grow rusty. Do not stain 
nor crock skin or clothing 
Ladies Lisle and Cotton Hose, 
50 cents to B1.b0a pair. Chil- 
dren's, 40 cents to @1. Sent by 
mail, postpaid. Cotton and 
-) Lisle Hose dyee, for % cente 
fiw per pair. 

The F. P. Robinson Oo. 


909 BROADWAY, New York City. 


R. H. MACY & C0,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL ATTENTION TO OUR LARGE AND 
VARIED STOCK OF GOODS ADAPTED 
TO THE 


SUMMER SEASON, 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEA-SHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 








R. H. MACY & C0,'~ 


ies mapped wee 25 CENTS 
retake will mail you 


inp 
aAL ‘2 
iexif, liad 900 savfee of eee) > Lea mer. gar- 
beautifully illust: 
oAS. eet ARs @ co., rrr #. 14th Street, N.IY: 


James M’Creery & Co, 


AT THEIR SEMI-ANNUAL STOCK IN- 
VENTORY ON THE 9TH INST., SE- 
LECTED SEVERAL VERY LARGE AS- 
SORTMENTS OF COLORED AND 
FANCY SILK VELVETS, ETC., 
WHICH THEY WILL DISPOSE OF 
DURING THIS MONTIT AT EXTREME. 
LY LOW PRICES. 


BROADWAY AND 11th ST., NEW YORK. 
HOTELS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


Weekly Market Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(rer the Week ending Saturday, July Uth 1886.) 
































COFFEE. 
Mocha...... annie aaintin ccccces 56 23 
PB. cccsccececes eckarpabeanaeeeanens 19 @A 
IND occ cccveseseecscees oeeniae s = 
ROIENIB. 0.00 cccccees TO, 
Rio.. _ edeces sescooroneoess ercees 10 @17 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest... sacs 
— = "© essences o++-20 @E0 
Young Hys00, Me Lwccvcccescene’ ae 
* . ----15 @50 
English Breakfast, bed stessbenee Ge 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes... .......eeeeee 6% @ 6% 
Crushed......... ebecee ° cosees OM @ 6% 
Powdered............. 64%@ 7 
Granulated, Standard . 6 5-16@ 6% 
Standard A.........5.- . 5 15-16@6 
Extra C White. ......... -. 5%@65 11-16 
Extra © Yellow......cccoccscceee 54¢@ 5 9-16 
ci neenbensendeedeedoenenseaeKe 4% @ 4% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy,.......44 @48 
| @40 
Porto Rico, Ponce, rime, toChoice.. 82 @42 
Barbadoes, 1p hhds.......... . «sees 27 @28 
Sogar House Block, Strap............ w— @l4 
FISH. 
Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, ? bbL, (200 Ibs.) $26 00 
SeaCoast, No.3 * =... noone 9 00 
Codfis, bonelesa, 60 tb. ines # b.. 4% 
Shredded, 1 Ib. 7h per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # pewene ° 9 


Herring, Medium, sealded, # as ion0e 183 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 
Winter Wheat, ~ ye Fancy Roller someed” 


highest Png saneeeepeoseores 
Perfection lier Process, Minn. sprig * 




















Wie olise Process, Bancy Spr, Whesi & 60 
Favorite er ‘an pr. 
New Process, Fancy Water Whaet.....-. 5 40 
XXX St Lows, Mo., Winter = . 5 60 
Pastry White ssvesce OE 
Winter Wheat, Roller Sonia Sévcvcovecee @ OO 
Brilliant XXX Family...........0+seeeeees 6 10 
AA XX Family, Choice Winter, Wheat..... 5 30 
XX Fancy Winter Whea eheteesecesos - 510 
Good Vaiue, XX Family Winter Wheat.... 5 10 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis........... 4 80 
oP Graham Flour, cases, 12 se 
Corn Flows from Souibern’ Wikis Osea... 8 68 
GRAIN, 
= 2., Spring 854% 
lo. 2, sroomnrenedn @— 85 
Nu. 4 Meu... Se, — 8656 @— sos 
No, 1. Hard -—— @— 89% 
Mixed, No. 2..............— 45 @— 48 
U scecccccesce reese 45 @Q— 
be, NOD... cece ceeeeeeem 49 Q@— — 
OAT nite, No 1 45 @— 
White, No. $..cccccceche > & O— 4 
No. hized.sss--ssnccoess= 38 e- aus 
@ 1 55 
@1%76 
@ 1 56 
a EE, 10 @—-— 


(We quote per 100 Ibs.) 

See, ORs... pL DS ace! w= . am 
horts, 60 ee the eetorne = @ —_ 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibe.... — 70 @ — 75 
Crcsccccececceses, — 90 @ — YS 
ftye eed ,. stecceccessecee = 1 @ — — 
aay AND STRAW 

New Hay, per 100 libs....... 8 —30 @8— 70 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 ibe ?—— @ws— 85 
No. 2, good, ‘ - —10 @— 15 








Hay, Clover - frm O-— 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ « ae —— @& — 60 
Straw, long “ 6 eee —75 @ — 40 
Straw, short as ee. 55 @ — 65 
Straw, Oat eo oe. 50 @ — BB 
Straw, Wheat “ * -. —40 @— 45 
PROVISIONS. 
a ° 
i ebasaameleeey ooeee- #10 £0 @ 11 50 
@ 10 00 
@ 14 75 
Family Wesvecevasess «+ « 1200 @ 18 00 
Extra India meee, per tce. 12 00 @ 14 00 
Mchansedsesta dees 750 @ 800 
Cur Meats: -- 
Smoked Hams........ See 1244@ 18 
“*  Shoulders........ 14@ 4 
Dressep Hogs ..... eo cevdese thr@ 7 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs........ -— @ 2 
Prime Creamery, tubs........ se cere @& 19 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs............ @ 2 
a ordinary to good, ome... el @ 18 
BE 66 0000<400000000%unne boeteneee 10 @ 14 
CHERSE. 
Fancy Oream, small, bew.............— @ 9% 
Fine State Factory....... oe et eccees sm @ BE 
eR Se 212 —-@ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case... soe @4 00 
Pineapple, small size, 4in case...... — @3 0 
Schweitzer, es ie nt anthasieine 
Wooden pails, 20 Ibs = weight access BE 
Tierces 002S0000 000+ 900 0000ceneseose - bf 
gg. RP gerrerageten ceccccce coos 8596 
Wooden tubs of 60 iba................ sevee B96 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGaGs, 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... 15 @ 15% 
Cb ninsnnccusodtcetedsienetes 1K@ 144 
Western, fresh-laid................. MK @ 143¢ 
DRESSED POULTRY 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —-10 @— 12 
Philadelphia, Springs... ...... -17 @— % 


Btate and Weatern, Springs.....-17 @— 18 


BI ccbecdecsscceceses soveeees 13 @— 14 
Spring Ducks. He seeoeneniatle oe —l4 @— 15 
VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes, new.......+- 000+ e - 1 625¢@2 00 
Potatoes, new, Southern, ver bbl.. 1 00 @-—— 
Unions per Misc. dshatanees 175 @8 50 
Cabbage, L. [. per OO in aces - 250 @4 00 
Green eas, per bag......... «+. 100 @1 265 
String Beans, per bag ..... geeone 100 @1 2% 
Cucumbers per 100......... erecces 10 @—— 
Tomatoes, per bush.............. —— @1 80 
 reeny eg dag pecsee coseecess 300 @3 50 
Green Corn, per 100........... eos & 1 00 
Squash, per bbl........s.seeesee — 176 @1 50 
OEE inn ks00n0se0cencsseex —2 @ ®# 


DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Raspberries, up-river, 44 cups.— 14@— 2 
Raspberries, Jersey, red, pts...—— @— 2 





Huckleberries, M’t'n, per box...—75 @ 1 00 
Huckleberries, Jersey, per box..—50 @— 15 
Blackberries, Wilsons, per qt,..—5 @— 6 
Peaches, per basket...... ovenes —-50 @100 
Apples, Harnest, per bbl........ 175 @200 
Currants, per _eeriaee — 1@— 8 
Peunuts, Va., hand-pickea, 
new, per lb....... sesccoe 5G @— 6 
DOG, PEP Di v.00:000066000<0 —5 @— 8 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choice, sliced, —_ in bags... 6 
a bad Btate, GS Gio cce cccccoss. « @ 
Fancy White, 5i 50 Ib. boxes... osece ie 
Oherries, pitted, 1886 ............e00 hada 
Peaches, , ovmpenuees : 
ee llow Peeled, 50-lb. beges. — = 
o “ 
Fancy Yellow Unpeeled . . : “= 
Dried, Southern. . poaeenesanccess'cene _— =23 
Unpeeled, 48, 1885,........ 


Pears, oa, 25 and 50 Ib. boxes “au 
Plums, dried, 25 Ib. boxes...........- 
Raspberries, evaporated. in 96 and 60 Ib. baa gt 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 ib, boxes. .11 
RPO crccccecec® 


WOOL MAR BAREEE. 





Ox10, Penn., and W, Va.— 
X, and Ady ‘Washed Fleece.. -80@88 
No. 1. , B8@s4 
No. 2. “ “«  ,,81@82 
New Yorx Starz, Micu., vie and Inp.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece...../..27@80 
No, 1, © eeeese B8@BB 
No, 2. “ ee 
WASHED, 
anenge totenetiae. ends cooccsocecoenee 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed...........+..+.+-. 34@86 
‘ unwashed........ eeceeese es  R4@26 
ORxGoON AND SOUTHERN SrarEs.— 
Unwashed ane 19@25 


test In ever of- 
f No ows your time to get 
up orders for our celebra 
and C and 


or OF corners - Brees 


P. OMe. ta 





meee © 
Beat Hee 
FIRST-CLASS PRDVTERS’ MATERIALS. 





bah Py! Bist” 
i 


too 





VARDERBERGH, WELLS 8 Courant 
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‘THE INDEPENDENT. 


[July 29, 1886. 











Iusurance. 
MIDSUMMER DELUSIONS. 


“Tue other night (says the Baltimore Un. 
derwriter) we met a very intelligent gentle- 
man who was night editor of one of the 
large dailies ina neighboring city, and he 
said that the Blank Mutual Life Insurance 
Company had beaten him out of blank dol- 





lars. They induced him to insure upon the 
promise that he could draw out the money 
He found out in time that 
He did not 
stop to inquire how an office could insure 


at any time. 
this was a misrepresentation. 


his life and still keep the promise intact. 
There are a great number of insurances, 
we have reason to believe, effected upon 
misrepresentations as monstrous as this. 


The sooner insurance is urged as a pro- 
tection and not as an investment, the 
healthier will be the whole business.” 

The above is extraordinary enough to 
suggest that it is only a bit of irony leveled 
at human credulity, yet, perhaps it is not. 
‘* A very intelligent gentleman!” Journal- 
ism tends rather to make a man cynical 
and agnostic than to bring him to a readi- 
ness to be ‘‘ beaten’’ by force of his own 
credulity. The writer hereof has also in 
his time been a night editor, and never dis- 
covered that even the sleepy hours tend to 
confuse arithmetical distinctions, The de- 
ceiving assurance in this case, taking the 
story as told, came from the solicitor rather 
than from the company; it is true that life 
insurance solicitors, ikke other salesmen, 
hold their chief duty to be to get business, 
and do not always besitate—atill like other 
salesmen—to say or verbally assent to any- 
thing which may assist tuat process. They 
answer a fool scripturally—that is, accord- 
ing to his folly or not according to it, as 
the folly makes in their direction or the 
contrury—and some of them would not 
balk at promising the fool immortality and 
perpetual youth, if he required that before 
he would sign the application. It is as 
impracticable for a company to govern the 
solicitor’s utterances as to govern what he 
shall eat for breakfast, and the public 
should understand that he is the company’s 
agent only to explain the subject and urge 
insurance, but that he can bind to nothing 
beyond the defined scope of his powers. 
What he says is not contract,.and in dis- 
avowing responsibility for him the company 
does all in its power to do. 

Nobody is excused for parting with his 
common sense when he comes to deal with 
instrance, which is just what mauy appear 
to do, judging by the contracts they imagine 
they bave made and the notions they pro- 
fess to have acquired. ‘‘ The promise that 
he could draw out the money at any time!” 
What money? The face of the policy, or 
the money he had paid in? Ifthe latter, 
there are thousands who apparently imag- 
ine their premiums to be deposits payable 
on demand and are inclined to treat it as 
quite a matter of grace on their part if they 
do not ask for the interest also. This is a 
bald delusion, of course. The contribu- 
tions of each member to reserve and sur_ 
plus are not his property in any such sense; 
they are not, either by common sense or 
by the contract, and why they are not we 
will explain in one simple question: What 
would become of a building erected jointly 
by a multitude of persons, if each one 
could go and pull out his particular stone? 
A life insurance company is in no such 
sense a bank, for a bank never contracts to 
repay more than the face of its deposits, 
plus a portion of their earnings. 

If the money to be drawn at any time was 
the face of the policy, there was a way: 
‘*at any time,” the party had only to bid 
the world good-night and so ‘‘draw out the 
mouey ” vicariously. If this preliminary 
was objected to, the man was a subject for 
pity. The writer hereof aches—or could 
ache if he wanted to—for the enormous 
fortunes he has lost in Wall Street by fail- 
ing to make them, as he could easily have 
done if his Monday to Saturday wisdom 
had been as large as his Saturday to Mon- 
day, and he requests the favor of a tear or 
two from you. Are there any limits to the 
credulity of very intelligent people when 

they come to deal with insurance? The 


man whoimagines that he can pay thirty 
dollars and draw a thousand in return im- 
mediately, or at his pleasure, lives in large 
numbers; he answers advertisements 
framed especially for him, or he comes to 
New Yorkin person and soon meets an 
engaging gentleman who is acquainted with 
all the people at home and shows a kindly 
interest in their kinsman’s welfare. He 
takes most readily to the assessment plan 
of life insurance, readily avcepting the dis- 
covery that the extortionate premiums of 
the old-line companies are wholly unnec- 
essary, as proved by the rapid accumula. 
tion of funds in those companies; yet he 
does join those companies sometimes. 

If everybody can withdraw his entire 
** deposit ” at will,on what does a life in- 
surance company stand? If nobody con- 
tributes anything toward insurance, whence 
does the insurance come? It comes—as 
misrepresentatives in Congress, engaged 
solely in getting it out to give to ‘ the peo- 
ple” as largess for the next elections, sup- 
pose the money in the Treasury comes—as 
dew from Heaven; it soaks up from the 
earth through the bottom of the box in 
a capillary way; it is evolved from a most 
lively protoplasm or something; it grows; 
it gets in from the region of don’t-know-or- 
care; it is evoked by ‘‘ the magical power 
of compound interest.” The magicians 
survive among us, and they manage the life 
insurance companies, and yet there are 
many ingrates who would cut down their 
ealaries. They cvolve great white palaces, 
and yet there is complaint of the process. 
Money brings three or four per cent., and 
yet it is expected to work out the old-time 
large results in the hands of insurance ma- 
gicians. Taxes must increase; libarality 
and restrictive laws must multiply; the 
earnings of investments decline, before 
everybody’s eyes; but ‘‘dividends” must 
stay up, and shall provoke some murmurs 
if they do not go up. 

Delusion, all of it. Managers of insur- 
ance companies are ordinary mortals, who 
cannot pay out a dollar without first getting 
it or without leaving a vacancy where it 
had been; they cannot make people die less 
surely or more slowly. They cannot lend 
without finding borrowers. They cannot 
favor one without robbing another. They 
are under rigid obedience to the laws of 
arithmetic and all other laws. They live 
and move like other men. If they possess 
extraordinary nerve, judgment, foresight, 
and executive ability, it is all needed, gen- 
erally strained to the utmost, and not infre-. 
quently inadequate. They work no mira- 
cles, but are only men who are in general 
trying to manage their trusts taithfully, and 
with limited power to avert dangers which 
they are yet able to foresee. All the magic 
and mysteriousnese in them or in their call- 
ing exists only in the credulity and folly of 
the people who persistently misunderstand 
life insurance. 


_ 





NOT AN INVESTMENT EXACTLY. 





FLoa Tina without authorship stated, we 
find the following: 


* Life insurance, like fire and marine insur- 
ance, is valuable as a factor of our modern life, 
but it needs to be fully and clearly understood. 
It is unfortunate that a great many statements 
have been made, and are now daily being made, 
which will not stand the test of close scrutiny. 
The plain, bald fact is that any claim that a 
policy is a first-class investment cannot be sus- 
tained. Companies cannot get a higher rate of 
interest for money than individuals. The ex- 
penses are always considerable, and a loss so 
far as the investment is concerned. If any 
policy gains from lapses or from surrender 
charges, there is an offset to such gain in the 
fact that losses may be made to other members 
by the surrender or lapse of their policies, The 
plain, unvarnished truth is that life insurance 
is valuable principally as a protection. To the 
dependents of the household the life of the head 
always has a financial value. To replace this 
value, wholly or in part, in case of death, is the 
purpose of life insurance. There is this differ- 
ence in the character of the risk assumed by the 
fire and the life underwriter: The property may 
burn or it may not, and the loss may be partial 
or total; but the insured must die, and the pay- 
ment of the entire amount of the policy is only 
a question of timé 

“ When a man comes to understand that each 
year the company does something for him in the 
way of protection as a consideration for the 
money he has paid, he begins to have some ap- 





preciation of the function of life insurance. If 
he has procured a policy with the expectation 





* that it will prove an investment in a commercia 


sense, he will surely be disappointed. 

“The truth is that policyholders demand too 
much from companies, and are continually 
finding fault with them for not accomplishing 
things which are financially impossible. All the 
insurer can reasonably ask is that the affairs of 
the office be honestly, vigorously and intelli- 
gently managed, and that claims shall be paid 
without either unnecessary or technical require- 
ments. Such an institution should satisfy its 
patrons, and produce as good results as can rea- 
sonably be expected. We are sure that no intelli- 
gent man would desire to see so large an amount 
of dividends and surrender values returned as to 
weaken the office, and thus endanger the pay- 
ment of all honest claims at maturity.” 


The foregoing presents with considerable 
force some plain facts which no amount of 
reiteration will make understood, at least in 
the present century. Actual results, and 
‘* estimates” without stint, will continue to 
be put forth and printed, and they will 
continue to have their effect; but that effect 
will be largely a misleading and disap- 
pointing one. Life insurance, like al) 
other, should be understood as being con- 
sumptive, as being outlay; the contrary 
should not be expected, but nevertheless it 
is expected, and for this the publications of 
the companies are in a measure responsible. 
Actual results which show that the com- 
pany always returns more than it receives 
show too much; the results are undoubt- 
edly ‘‘uctual,” but either the whole 
truth is not shown, or the immensely profit- 
able policies are exceptional, or they are the 
result of conditions which once existed [but 
have passed away and will not be repeated. 
Large excesses of interest realized over in- 
terest assumed are past, as effectually past 
as the stage-coach and canal, and this may 
much better be understood squarely. It is 
a misfortune that ‘‘dividends” must exist 
at all, but the stock plan does not, on the 
other hand, meet the case exactly by omit- 
ting them;.the factor to be eliminated is 
all uncertainty about the rate of mortality 
and interest and expenses, which in combi- 
nation make up the cost of insurance. The 
mutual plan allows liberally for this uncer- 
tainty; the stock plan eliminates it for the 
policyholders, but retains the benefit of it, 
although reduced in size, for the stock- 
holders; if one plan could eliminate all 
uncertainty, and with it all ‘* dividends,” 
80 could the other. 

What remains, after acknowledging facts 
as they exist and are going to exist? We 
must admit,at the outset, that the beat gen- 
eral rules have an application qualified by 
the circumstances in some individual cases. 
For example, there was neverroom for two 
opinions as to the extreme unprofitableness, 
to the holder, of a ten-year endowment; 
yet there might be cases where such a 
policy would be, and probably there are 
cases where it would have been, an excel- 
lent thing, not because of its profit, but 
because of its security. Annuities are not 
a good thing in a new and developing 
country; yet there are individual cases 
which they would neatly fit, the tendencies 
are straight toward the conditions which 
favor annuities, and in the life insurance of 
thirty or fifty years hence they will assume 
an importance quite larger than they have 
ever held in the United States. But what will 
be the effect, on life insurance, of putting 
the system on the honest basis of actual 
facts? Well, telling and acting the trutb is 
the best in the long run, and even if the 
contrary could be conceived it would make 
no difference, because the truth is what the 
world moves by and is what everything 
must in the long run come to. If life insu- 
rance could not stand the bare truth, it 
might as well begin to go down at once, for 
go it would have to. But if anybody im- 
agines it will suffer any detriment or any 
retardation of a healthy progress by becom- 
ing understood he must be either very un- 
reflecting or very faint-hearted. It may be- 
come less attractive by having the glamour 
taken off and by losing the stimulus of 
wrong motives; but it will have sounder 
motives left to appeal to, which motives 
will last as long as human life lasts under 
the present conditions. Not all subjects 
are attended to because of their attractive- 
ness—death is not attractive, and yet peo- 
ple do make deliberate preparation for it. 
There is such a thing as duty, and that will 
remain, and it will have its hold on people. 

Let the delusion’ vanish—the sooner and 
more completely the better. The delusion 


of cheapness by the assessment plan, and 
the fellow delusion of profitableness as in- 
vestment by the regular plan, may go 
together. To get insurance, one must pay 
the price of it, not a half price but a 
full one; that this fact is only half true, or 
that itcan be dodged or coaxed into inac- 
tivity by any method is a delusion—let it 
go. Tv get insurance, the price paid for it 
must stay paid; the cake cannot be eaten 
and had; the same money will not purchase 
insurance and also return with its sheaves 
of interest at best market rates; imagin- 
ing that it will, though forty thousand 
estimates make half-promises of it, is a 
delusion—let that go. Whoever, or what- 
ever system, wants or looks for toleration 
of anything not true and not practical must 
look elsewhere than in this column of this 
journal for it. Sound insurance needs 
nothing better than the cool, honest truth, 
and no other insurance can stand at all. 

Wisdom in insurance, asin other things, 
comes not by observing precepts about it- 
self but by practicing folly. There is no 
effective teacher but disappointment and 
failure, and those are slowly bringing the 
evolution of sounder ideas. As expecta- 
dions become less unreasonable, disappoint- 
ments will become less frequent and severe. 
The elementary ‘dea that insurance of all 
kinds is indemnity and neither profit nor 
investment will work out a healthier condi- 
tion when it finally gets through the heads 
of the public; it will end, as ‘ar and as fast 
as it penetrates, the speculative delusion 
that insurance ‘‘makes” anything, for in 
fact there is nobody of whom to make any- 
thing. Insurance will be better appre- 
ciated as it is better understood. Life in- 
surance development has shared the vicious- 
nees of inflation times and has been $00 rapid 
for health; it will be permanently the gainer 
for dropping its false robes of ‘‘ dividends” 
and its wrong motives. New business will 
very likely cost less to get, under a better 
understanding, and the wastage of ‘ermi- 
nations will certainly be very much re- 
duced. 
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Mas scknsels “Int Lilt 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
fivery policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 








M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-Prestdent, 
JOAN A. HAUL. Secretary 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company. 


NO. 146 BROADWAY. 





Cash Capital... .- $400,000 00 
Net Surplus... ‘ - 701,785 52 
Unearned premiums “and other 
Liabilities.. ccchenanacnnete _166,551 cas 
TOtal........sccrcccccccsecccecssteces $1,268.337 23 


15t'a, 1886 

oy Second.—That FIFTY PER CENT, ‘in scrip on the 

earced partici; ties premiums for the year ending 

2. gy 1808. De be oe enti one steer atter september ist, 
0 po! olders entitled there 

third That FOUR PEK CENT. “Interest on out. 


standing sori je the b. . ending June guth, 1886, will 
be paid on an ater oe st 2uth, 1886, 
VID ADEE, Secretary. 





THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN: THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
ter ears. 
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Provident Life and Trust Cp, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
In 1885 


Increased its Assets to...810,472,202 94 
Increased its Surplus to. 2,250,115 45 
Increased its Volume of 

Business’ to.............. 45,678,669 00 


Decreased its Rate of Expense. 
Decreased its Rate of Mortality, 


In form of Policy; prompt settlement of Death 
Losses; equitaple dealing with Policyholders; in 
strength of Organization, and in everything which 
contributes to the security and Oheapnesf of Life In- 
surance this Company stands unrivaled. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 








1850, (36 YEARS.) 1886. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desira- 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given, Address, 


JAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't, : 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres't 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary 





1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1886. 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

I ii ccitensicenescssesien: ounaen ,000 
ee... bpanecegsaegacoosccesooce 1,779,731 26 
Unpaid Vowne and Dividends.......-” 184 23 
PE Sdncasnedactibnbbeneaticsnenes 912,390 50 

TOTAL ASSETS (Jan. ee 83,130,255 97 


FFIOCERS: 
Pa niet na ciere 
EZRA T. C SON, ‘M EL WRAY, 


A De "on 
gency Department : 
GeorGE F. iteorr, Manager. 


CONNECTICUT. GENERAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


After the Official Examination required by law, 
the Insurance Commissioner of the State certifies 
that 
“The assets of the Company are ample for the 
protection of its policyholders, and the securities of 
the character required by law. 

It gives me pleasure to commend both the finan- 
clal condition and prudent management of the 
Company. 


F. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janvaky 28p, 1886. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, eubmit the Sollewing Statement of ite 
afaire on the Sist December, 1886, 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1885, to Sist December, 1886.......... 
Premiums on policies not marked off ist 
TaNUBry, 1885,....cccccccrseceeeeeesseceeeece 1,889,525 10 


Total marine premiums,......... ceeceesees 85,196,148 76 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1885, to Sist December, 1885................ $3,770,004 80 


Losses paid during the same 
period,....... 
Returns of t premiums and ox- 
penses.. cee . $776,712 42 
The company has the following assets 
vig 
United States and State of New York 


«+ 81,91, 720 67 








co., 


ef Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEM MENT. © 


Saas reins 


and all 


8 arplue...... 


1,917,982 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, Ra2, 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr.p = = rresident. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
fettable dividends to keep 
their policies im force 

Bee charter. 


OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 














J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F. StEvens, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Sec 
sores 817,846,646 65 
15,238,161 16 
-- 82,607,785 49 
pane stem ‘ top of the public is called _o 2 few 


fase’ prem of ispame eee eae for ‘Precienly the 


ole Lite’ pal dine 


Total Surplus...... 


Phun, god are ca Pubject to 
on every er gad SE A an pers: 
Ianatory of the New Feature may té 


' a SQUARE, BOSTON 


stock, city, bank and other stocks....... 89,084,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real eatate and claims due the company, 

timated at.. coee eoseee 580,000 08 
Premium notes and: bills receivable... 1,508,148 66 
Cash in bank.. wocccccccccccoccccocscccss §6©— SERENE GD 

AMOUNE,.....seerereeeee «812,740,326 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
shereon will cease, The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceiled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the ~ ear ending 
Bist December, 1865, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order “*the Board, 

J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONES. ADUOLPH LEMOYN 
eee oes ea Bite 
JAMS LOW, 

ot HN KGls, pia 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 

io BO.LOW, . D. oe er 
#08, COPD oon oe SMITH, 
HORACE GRAY GEORGE BLIs 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ENKY E. H 





E H AWLEY 
JAM H WILL (as D. M RGAN 

oe Fe HEWLE EDWD D¥LOD 3 JONES 

t SMAS MAITLAND, 

EDMU D W. COBLIES. * 

JOHN D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DEN NIB, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President. 


CONTINENT Al 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





Pad ork, 100 Court and 
ogatinental rook ayn gor. Court an poe by Bts. 
Reserve for re-insurance....... 92,266,427 88 


(of which for Inland Marine, $55,969 52) 
Reserve. ampleftor allctaims... 553,171 26 
Capital paid in in cash............ 1,000,000 OU 
Net Marplue .......--esccceeessceeeeee 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1886...85,177,478 99 


This company its bu under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Sufety Funds together equal $1,2u0.0U00 


DIRBCTORS: 
HA. H. LAMPORA, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, = oe. and Bee. 
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A. M. KIRBY, See, Loca Dep 
B. 0, TOWNSEND, Sec, Agency Dep't, 





OAS. H. DUTOHER, Sec, Brooklyn Dep't 





Old and § Noung. 


THE CLOCK’S SONG. 


BY ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 








ErLeen of four, 
Eileen of smiles, 
Eileen of five, 
Eileen of tears, 
Eileen of ten, of fifteen years, 
Eileen of youth, 
And woman’s wiles ; 
Eileen of twenty, 
In love’s land, 
Eileen all tender 
In her bliss, 
Untouched by sorrow's treacherous kiss, 
And the sly weapon in life’s hand ; 
Eileen aroused to share all fate, 
Eileen a wife, 
Pale, beautiful, 
Eileen most grave 
And dutiful, 
Mourning her dreams in queenly state. 
Eileen! Eileen! 
New Yorx Oiry, 


——_ 


A BIT OF SENTIMENT. 
BY H, L. BRADLEY. 


L 

In the opinion of the town’s people the 
harbor islands were the finest in the world. 
Once a traveler suggested that possibly 
the Jersey Islands, inthe British Channel, 
were finer; but this, of course, was a matter 
of individual taste. Each of the harbor 
islands had its distinguishing characteris- 
tic. One was covered with a virgin forest; 
one had but a single tree; one was peaceful 
as an old time New England Sunday; one 
was gay as @ Parisian fete; all had surf and 
rocks and salt sea breezes. The names of 
the four larger islands were ‘‘ Great” and 
** Little Diamond,” ‘* Peaks,” and ‘‘Golden 
Rod”; and in addition to an endless vari- 
ety of scenery and amusements, they pre- 
sented an equal variety of architecture and 
humanity. At sunset the city spires and 
towers, the dark masses of buildings on 
the wharfs, the ships in port and the 
wooded island shores, cast long shadows 
in the water. The sun, in good-night greet- 
ing, let gently down acrimson bridge of 
light, which linked shadow with shadow; 
and the town’s people sailing up and 
down through saadow and sunset, proudly 
repeated: ‘‘Our islands are certainly the 
finest islands in the world.” 

John Wilmot was summering on Golden 
Rod Island, sleeping and dreaming under 
the picturesque roof of a Queen Ann cot- 
tage, eating and chatting at the board of a 
fashionable hotel. Opposite, on the niain- 
land of Cape Elizabeth, stood a fort, which, 
since the memory of man, had been vainly 
waiting to thunder its cannon against foes 
and barbarians. One day, at sunset, a for- 
eign ship came sailing in. John Wilmot, 
studying it through the glass, called his 
mother from the dining-hall, and his mother 
called half a dozen young ladies, who in 
turn called a dozen more, until the veranda 
was a flutter of feminine sweetness. What 
particularly delighted the veranda was not 
the ship, but the ship’s figure-head, a ma- 
jestic male figure wrapped in white drapery, 
one hsnd holding a mystic wand, and the 
right arm, with the drapery thrown back, 
outstretched over the waves. The veranda 
uttered a muffled shriek of delighted ap- 
preciation. ‘Ihrough the glass it was dis- 
covered that the name of the ship was 
‘* Elieser,” the ‘*Elieser” from ‘‘Lillesand.” 
The veranda’s geographical knowledge did 
notinclude Liilesand; but it decided that 
‘* Eiieser” was some outlandish name for 
‘* Elijah,” and that the interesting appear- 
ance now passing the rocks of Golden Rod 
Island, and utterly unmoved by the waving 
of twenty perfumed, hemstitched, em- 
broidered squares of fine linen, could be no 
other than the prophet Elijah of Old Testa- 
ment story. According to the veranda, 
there were no men at the hotel, only a 
number of boys and a few quiet old gentle- 
men. John Wilmot was the only person to 
count under the name of man; but he was 
retiring, difficult of approach, devoted to 
his mother, interesting and disappointing. 
The veranda’s heart was therefore open to 
the Prophet, and plans were made to follow 
him to town on the nine o’clock steamer. 

John Wilmot took the seven o'clock 
steamer. Nearing the town he saw the 











ship at anchor in the shelter of a friendly 

wharf. It was at some distance from his 

landing and as he walked in and out, 

among warehouses, coal-sheds, trains of 

cars and other encircling complications of 

acity, he gave an amused thought to the 

pretty maids who, two hours later, would 

likewise thread their way through smut 

and dust and black lanes. At the entrance 

of the wharf a brown silk umbrella, fastened 

upright upon the ground, had blown, first 

inside out, and then into long ribbon-hke 

Shreds, which clung faithfully and for- 
lornly around the uncovered frame-work. 

Near by were two books, a linen bag and 

some sheets of loose paper. John folded 

the wrecked umbrella, and laying it by the 

collected books and papers, placed some 

heavy stones on the whole. 

‘It blow a big wind,” said a sailor, pass- 

ing. 

A woman in a quaint stuff dress, a small 
shawl pinned primly over her shoulders, 
had come off the ship; she held a bunch of 
sweet peas and seemed looking for some 
one. “She Captain’s wife,” explained 

the first mate of the ‘*Elieser.” It was he 

who had made the remark concerning the 

big wind, he being the only Scandinavian 

present able to wrestle with the English 

language. ‘‘Some young women bring her 
flowers. She pleased. We look for young 
women. They gone. Come very early. 
Make nice picture of ship.” And the first 
mate and the Captain’s wife and all the blue- 
eyed crew looked earnestly up and down 
the dock and then hopelessly into the water, 
as if the young women might, mermaid 
fashion, have withdrawn into the green 
depths below. John Wilmot’s gaze fol- 
lowed curiously. 

*“‘And did they make a picture?” he 
asked. 

** Beautiful, sir,” said the first mate, 
‘* They make the ‘ Elieser’ very like.” He 
pointed to the figure-head, the Captain’s 
wife smiled on her flowers and the blue- 
eyed crew looked up and down the wharf, 
as if there were nothing else in the world 
worth doing. 

At the end of the wharf stood a carpen- 
ter’s shop. It wasa small wooden struc- 
ture, one room below communicating with 
the loft above by means of a rude ladder 
nailed against the wall. John, entering, 
found no one in the shop, but three voices 
came from overhead. The first was that of 
@ woman. It said: ‘I’m afraid to go 
down.” The second was that of a man, 


vidently the carpenter. It said: ‘*Oh! 
you'll be all right, Miss. I'll hold you firm 
till you get well started.” The third was 


again that of a woman, and came from 
further back in the loft. It said, in an ab- 
sent way, as if the owner were engaged in 
some absorbing occupation: ‘If you got 
up, you can certainly get down.” 

Then the first voice said: 

‘You'd better have the window taken 
entirely out, Ethel.” 

John heard heavy steps, and something 
set carefully on the floor. 

**There! ” went on the first voice, ‘‘ isn’t 

that better? I’ve lost my little ‘lead pen- 
cil’ of the ‘Elieser.’ Well, never mind! I 
can copy yours. The wind provably blew 
itaway. How steep this ladder looks! I 
know I shall be dizzy! Good-by, Ethel. 
Don’t get low-spirited.” 
A slender figure moved cautiously on the 
ladder, and, poising with a bird-like mo- 
tion on the lower round, called back: 
*Good-by again. I am down. Thank 
you.” This to an old man who clumsily 
followed with a portfolio. ‘‘I fear we have 
made you a great deal of trouble.” 

The old man shook his head in polite 
denial. Said they were weleome to the 
loft whenever foreign ships were pleased to 
sail up in front of his window, and if the 
ladies would come again, he’d try to make 
things more comfortuble. Didn’t know but 
what he might manage to hunt up a rock- 
ing-chair. 

**Good-by!” called Ethel from above. 

‘Good morning to you, Miss,” said the 
old man in the doorway. 


IL 
On the upper deck of an island steamer 
& band of barpists sat chatting in Italian; 
fathers of families, with large baskets at 
their feet, glanced through the evening 
paper; miscelianeous passengers studied 








the scenery; the ‘ Minnehaha” was making 
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her five o’clock trip down. She sped gayly 
on to the passengers who awaited her com- 
ing; to the passengers who with the pleas- 
ant familiarity of long acquaintance spoke 
of her as the ‘‘ Minne”; and the harpists 
played a street-worn melody, that, in 
spite of a bard Bohemian life, still kept 
something of its sweetness, like the per- 
fume of a flower or the eyes of a woman. 
As the ‘‘Minnehaha” neared the sister- 
islands, ‘‘Great” and * Little Diamond,” 
white umbrelllas,scattered among the trees, 
closed suddenly, and owners and umbrellas 
flocked on board. It was the hight of the 
sketching season. Florally speaking these 
parties might be divided into heated rosea 
and wilted lilies. One heated rose, whose 
hair blew out to all the winds of the ocean, 
and whose left sleeve was ornamented by 
a huge dash of green paint, remarked, as 
she settled berself on the steamer, that her 
husband said, if she had the slightest idea 
how she looked she never would go out 
sketching again! Belated parties came 
upping down the pathway, violently wav- 
ng their umbrellas to the ‘* Minne,” and 
he ‘* Minne” patiently waited. She knew 
hem all, and was fond of them all; so 
were the Italian harpists and tbe other pas- 
sengere, regular and irregular. At ‘‘ Peaks,” 
which was the island of pleasures, musics, 
merry-go-rounds, skating-rinks, theatrical 
pertormances six days in the week, medi- 
ums and manifestations on the seventh, 
Jobo Wilmot dropped unnoticed into a 
rowboat, paddled by a small boy, who 
asked, with considerable anxiety : 

‘Did you get my wood, Jack? You 
know I want it to-night.” 

“It is coming with some things at 
seven,” said the eider brother. ‘‘I had a 
little spare time, and so I have been taking 
a trip on the ‘ Minne.’” 

Later, in a picturesque corner of the 
Queen Ann cottage, Jobn Wilmot’s mother 
said, with a voice of thoughtful question- 
ing: ‘The girls call it the Elijah? Girls 
have so little time t> read their Bibles now- 
adays. Lam inclined to think, much as 
they may know of Rebecca and the well, 
in the way of church fairs and tableaux, 
they know nothing of the messenger from 
Damascus!” She was looking at a small 
pencil sketch of the * Elieser” which John 
had found lodged among a pile of boards 
near the carpenter’s shop. 

There was a tradition that Frederika had 
twelve fairy godmothers, who at the chris- 
tening brought the ehild as many gifts as 
if she had been a king’s daughter in a Ger- 
man fairy tale. They charmed ‘he dimples 
deepening around the baby mouth; they 
decreed that no shadows should darken 
the laugh in the beautiful eyes. To the same 
eyes they guve anunerring keenness of 
sight. They made the ears quick for pleas- 
ant sounds, and into the little fingers they 
put a wonderful power to fashion and to 
create. When the wicked old fairy, who 
came uninvited to the feast, declared that 
with soul hunger she would starve those 
higher capacities, the twelfth godmother 
destroyed the power of the curse by add- 
ing the greatest gifts of all, the tenderness 
of human syimpathy and the courage of 
perseverance; and after the christening the 
fairies wove garlands of four-leaved clover 
around the child’s cradle. Be this tradi- 
tion or simple fact, the truth remained, 
that charmed dimples followed the child 
into maidenhood, and gave an added sweet- 
ness to the woman’s mouth; that the ten- 
derness of human sympathy kept forever 
free from bitterness the laugh in the beau- 
tiful eyes, and that whenever clover grew 
with three leaves for the rest of the world, 
it grew with four for Frederika Meadows. 

Frederika was waiting at one of the 
many busy wharfs that summer morning, 
amid early boot-blacks, milk cans, blocks 
of ice and market baskets. The rusty fir- 
tree,grown red in thestruggle of protecting 
a small restaurant from the July sun, took 
onan agreeable terra cotta hue; the grim 
coal houses opposite stood out black and 
picturesque with shadows; in the town the 
bells were ringing seven, and the ‘‘Minne- 
haba” gave one long, shrill toot. 

‘“* Aint you going?” asked the friendly 
ticket master. 

“Tam waiting for some one,” said Fred- 
erika. 

“Guess she’s going to be left this time!” 
and the man ran out to the street. 





‘* Here’s a couple of women coming. 
Hurry! hurry!” he shouted. Two red-faced 
women, in pink calico, rushed panting al- 
most into his artus. 

‘*1T thought we’d missed it!” said one of 
them. ‘Aint we in luck?” 

** Either of ’em your friend?” asked the 
ticket master. Frederika shook her head, 
and he ran out again. 

‘* Here’s a woman with a baby-carriage! 
I say,” shouting back to thesteamer, ‘‘don’t 
go yet. Holdon. Woman’s comin’ with 
baby-carriage!” 

The ‘‘Minnehaha” tooted impatiently. 

**Il see a Woman way up the street,” con- 
tinued the man, encouragingly. He waved 
his hat to some one in the distance, and 
called back again. *‘ Hold on half asecond. 
Another woman!” 

Ethel Anderson came breathless through 
the gateway. A silver shimmer rested 
on the water; a silver line divided the 
earth and sky; a silver moon was fad- 
ing overhead. The more distant ships 
seemed to rise from beds of snow, and 
shadowy curtains half concealed the masts 
and rigging. The fog was lifting and 
vanishing under the touch of a summer 
morning. At ‘*Great Diamond,” a group 
of gentlemen, waiting to take the early 
steamer, lifted their hats as the girls landed, 
and, climbing a pathway, disappeared in a 
pleasant meadow. They stopped where 
the straggling path ran between a low 
stone wall and a clump of firs. Two white 
umbrellas were firmly fixed in the ground, 
and a long silence followed. 

‘There is nothing like them,” said Ethel, 
ut last, from beneath one of the umbrellas. 

** Like wha'?”’ asked Frederika. 

‘* arly morning lights and shadows.” 

“Another reason why a professional wo- 
man should never marry,” said Frederika. 

**What have early lights and shadows 
to do with that?” asked Ethel. 

‘** Everything,” replied Frederika, decid- 
edly. 

They painted on again in silence un- 
til the sun rose higher and filled the quiet 
pasture with an almost overpowering heat. 
Frederika impatiently cut a leaf from her 
sketch block. 

‘It comes to simply this,” she said. “Ig 
you or I were married, could we be toiling 
among stone walls and fir-trees at this 
hour every morning in the week? Why, 
even now, Aunt Dodge says that 1 am 
crazy, and that I upset her whole plan of 
housekeeping.” 

**You are quite behind the times, Frederi_ 
ka dear, said Ethel. ‘* You’ve based‘all your 
ideas upon Aunt and Uncle Dodge. Nat- 
urally, if Aunt Dodge were to leave home 
every morning at six, to return atten over- 
heated and discouraged, or elated with en. 
thusiasm, and drenched by a_ thunder 
shower, it would be a great misfortune for 
Uncle Dodge, and for us, and indirectly for 
the whole world. It all depends on the 
starting point. Aunt and Uncle started at 
a time when love-letters were carried by a 
post boy on horseback, and wedding jour- 
neys made in the slow seclusion of an old- 
fashioned chaise. To-day we live in a time 
of advanced ideas, and although that sweet 
thing, love, is in a measure unchangeable, 
still the best kind keeps up with the age; 
possibly is even a little in advance of it. 
Certainly it is broad enough and generous 
enough to encourage the woman who goes 
out at six in the morning to toil among 
stone walls and fir-trees!” 

**You probably think,” said Frederika, 
** that love would go with herand carry the 
umbrellas and the camp.stools and the port- 
folios, not to mention returning home later 
with undried water-colors, and unfixed 
charcoals held at arm’s length under a July 
sun, and no artistic zeal to help in bearing 
the burdens. Iam sorry for love?” 

‘“*Burdeus carried by hand, or even as 
you suggest at arm’s length, are not always 
the heaviest,” said Ethel, as tiey collected 
their artist material and tolded the white 
umbrellas. 

‘““A talent for a decided vocation is 
neither a good fortune nor a misfortune. 
It is simply a heaven-sent capacity given us 
todo our best with. I cannot see why any 
woman with an unusual calling—I will not 
say a great calling, for, all things consid- 
ered, one calling is not greater than 
another—is only able to live her best life by 





living it alone.” 


Ill. 
Summer roses gave wayto golden rod. 
Sketching parties faded into picnic teas; 
busy people were resting in the quiet of 
sheltered hammocks, or breathing in fresh 
life from the infinite life of the oceen. On 
tbe veranda of the Wilmot cottage John, 
dreaming away an after-dinner hour, be- 
came conscious of some uneasy presence 
about him. It was Tom, his younger 
brother, wh had returned a few days be- 
fore from a journey among the New Hamp- 
shire hills. 
‘Jack,’ said Tom, at length, in a tone 
indicative of slight embarrassment, ‘‘prom- 
ise not to laugh at me.” 
‘* How can I promise?” a+ked Jobp. 
‘* But you must. I can’t tell any one but 
you. I need advice and money.” 
‘That is not a laughing matter,” said 
John. ‘* Why don’t you ask Mother?” 
‘* Because I can’t explain it to Mother. 
She wouldn’t understand. You see, you’re 
avother fellow.” 
‘*T hope you have not been doing any- 
thing wrong. You know how we trust 
you.” 
It was nothing wrong, Jobn saw that 
by one look at the young face; but the 
boy’s expression puzzled him. John Wil_ 
mot threw himself down on the grass by 
his brother. 
‘*Now, Tom,” he said, encouragingly, 
‘* give me all the particulars.” 
‘It isn’t anything I mind Mother’s know- 
ing,” said the boy. ‘‘ You can tell her after 
I get it sent. I was afraid she would think 
it foolish and extravagant. Of course I 
could get the money some other way; but 
I thought you’d better know. How much 
do rings cost?” 

‘*Rings?”’ repeated John. 

‘Yes, rings. A very plain gold band, 
with some words engraved inside; say, 
one, two, three, four, five, six words,” said 
the boy, counting. 

‘* But a ring for what purpose?” asked 
John, visions of his brother’s various 
mechanical occupations rising before him. 

‘* For a ludy to wear,” said the boy. ‘I 
met her at Greyberg. I’ve been with her 
all the time ever since. l’ve carried her 
things, taught her to play lawn tennis, read 
to her lots, and we decorated the ball-room 
together.” 

‘* How old is she?” asked John. 

‘* Twenty-seven,” said the boy, promptly. 

‘* But that is more than twice your age,” 
said the elder brother, beginning to feela 
deeper interest in this summer romance. 

** Of course,” said Tom. ‘* You don’t sup- 
pose. l’d care for a child, or for any silly 
thing, like the girls at the hotel. She’sa 
beautiful woman. I wish I were twenty- 
seven.” 

‘** What do you want engraved on the 
ring?’’ 

** Have you got to know?” asked Tom. 
** Do you think you're likely to buy it?” 

‘“‘T'm corsidering,” said Jobn, reminis- 
censes of his own lost youth cancing before 
him. 

‘‘T shall be perfectly miserable if you 
don’t,” sighed Tom. ‘‘ Of course you 
understand I only mean to borrow the 
money. Don’t you think a ring is a nice 
present to give her? I’ve thought of half a 
dozen other things, but somehow a fellow 
seems surer if he gives a ring. Don’t you 
think so?” John nodded gravely. 

‘*You see she’ll have to remember me 
every time she sees it; and I thought I’d 
ask her not to take it off forayear. I will 
give you a paper signed, continued Tom, 
‘and I eould pay you from time to time.” 

** Yes,” said John. ‘‘I think that would 
be the best way.” 

** Well,” exclaimed the boy gratefully: 
‘* You are just the right sort for a grown 
up brother. This is what I want written in- 
side”; and he scratched with a pencil 
stump some words on the side of the ver- 
anda. 

** Lady-bird; from her faithful page.” 

‘*Too long,” said John. ‘‘ Lady-bird is 
enough.” 

Tom disappeared fora short half hour, 
and came back with the note, which was 
conceived in these terms: 

‘I, Thomas Wilmot, promise to pay within 

six months to my brother, John Wilmot, both 

being in our right mind and in good health, the 

cost of a plain gold ring, with Lady-bird inside 
Tomas WILMoT. 





attached to the pail handle. 
that isn’t just like those goosey girls at the 
hotel, always getting up some foolish thing. 





“The paper’s got a little damp,” said 


Tom. ‘‘Kate was washing up the kitchen 
floor. 
who the witness is. 
be all right; legal things are so catchy.” 


I suppose it makes no difference 
1 want the paper to 


A man and some island children came 


down across the Wilmot’s meadow, the 
man carrying a pail of shinning fish half 
hidden under an enormous bunch of golden 
rod, the children singing with strong-voiced 
enthusiasm : 


* Upidee-idee-ida 
Upidee upida.” . 
‘*Golden congratulations from Golden 
Rod Island,” said Tom,reading from a card 
** Now if 


I say "—this to the man—** wiiere are you 


going with that pail ?.” 


“It’s for the captain of the ‘Minne’,” said 
the man. ‘‘ He’s goin’ to have a present 
from the folks over at ‘Peaks.’ Young 
women up at the house got the wind of it, 
and bless their hearts, if they haven’t en- 
gaged me to tug this flowery thing over. 
The fish is on top, tor looks like. I believe 
there’s a pair of embroidered slippers un- 
derneath.” 

The man hurried down to the landivg. 
The children’s voices floated back fainter 
and fainter, and from across the water Fort 
Guardian’s sunset cannon gave its good- 
night greeting. 

** You'll get me the ring sure, Jack?’ 
said Tom. ‘You won’t disappoint me ? 
I’m awfully in earnest!” 

‘* Frederika,” said Ethel, “I have just 
left Mr. Wilmot down stairs with some- 
thing that looks like an autograph album. 
He says you promised him a sketch of the 
cathedral.” 

‘*T hope it is not an autograph album— 
the paper is always so hard to work on. 
Where is the ‘ H. B.’ pencil?” 





IV. 


Since, for some inexplicable reason, it is 
easier to reach distant objects than those 
things which lie close at hand, it happened 
that the three, who did not meet through 
the summer months among the harbor is- 
lands, came together ina second summer 
among the lakes and mountains of German 
Switzerland. That first meeting had been 
but the beginning of others, and now they 
were together again in alittle cathedral 
town on an Eoglish river. It was an after- 
noon of late October, one of those warm, 
sunshiny days when summer seems to come 
back for a lingering good-by. Among the 
almost leafless branches the. birds were 
singing. 

“How the nightingales used to sing in 
the churchyard at the Rosenbaum-hof! 
Do you remember?” said John, as Freder- 
ika’s ‘‘H. B” pencil indicated the Gothic 
outlines, 

‘* Yes; and do you remember the roses, and 
the delicious honey we used to feast upon?” 
A busy silence followed, broken only by 
the birds still singing in the leafless 
branches. Frederika’s pencil made a few 
skillful dashes. 

‘“T think that will do,” she said at 
length. ‘‘Should you know it was meant 
for a Cathedral? ‘Now let me look at 
your sketches.” Jobn laid his hand on the 
book. 

‘*There is one picture,” he said, ‘‘thay 
will surprise you. I bought it of an artist in 
Thun. You must promise to forgive me. ”’ 

‘“‘ Everything,” said Frederika. ‘‘ Only 
don’t keep me in suspense. ” é; 

A majestic male figure wrapped in white 
drapery, one hand holding a majestic 
wand, and the right arm with the drapery 
thrown back, outstretched over the Ocean; 
the figure-head of a ship. 

‘* Where have I seen that?” asked Fred- 
erika. ‘‘ Is it acopy of anything? It has 
a strangely familiar look.” She read aloud 
the title, ‘*The Elieser from Lillesand.” 
‘Why, Mr. Wilmot, isn’t that my writ- 
ing?” 

“It looks like it certainly,” said John. 
‘*But I never noticed it before.” 

‘“‘I believe it is my sketch,” said Fred- 
erika suddenly. ‘But it must be; yes, it 
certainly is. I did it one day with Ethel, in 
a loft over the carpenter’s shop. ” 

‘*Were you in the carpenter’s shop?” 





Witness: Kate Murpsy.” 


asked John, now as surprised as Frederika, 
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‘¢T have more sins to be pardoned than I 
knew. I am afraid that I stole your 
sketch. I found it among some boards.” 

The wind blew the leaf over. 

A low stone wall covered with wild 
roses, a clump of fir trees, and a narrow 
pathway. Frederika uttered a long ‘‘Oh!” 
and was silent. She wandered back in 
thought to a certain summer morning, when 
the bells in the town were ringing seven. 
She saw the ‘* Minnehaha” impatiently 
waiting while two red-taced women, in pink 
calico, came in sight, then a woman with a 
baby-carriage, and finally Ethel. She saw 
the silver light shimmering on. the water, 
and the silver moon fading overhead. She 
almost felt the beat again in the sunny pas- 
ture. 

** What is the trouble?” asked John. ‘Is 
it out of drawing?” 

“I don’t think it is out of drawing,’’ said 
Frederika, slowly. ‘‘ Perhaps it is out of 
place. I remember now. I gave it to the 
sweet-faced woman we used to meet on the 
‘ Minne.” 

‘‘My mother gave it to me,” said John, 
‘‘and you must be my mother’s ‘Minnehaha’ 
friend.” 

Iie had not time to say more;,for Fred- 
erika turned another page. The color 
came into her face, and, giving the book 
to John, she asked: 

‘Are youa magician? Ido not under- 
stand. This is also mine; but it was done 
in New Hampshire, miles away from 
Golden Rod Island.’’ 

A soft, white cap, two rackets and a lawn 
tennis net in the background. 

As Joun took the book a paper fluttered 
from it to the ground. He picked this up 
hastily, and held it folded. 

‘“‘T am sure that is another of my 
sketches,” said Krederika. ‘I cannot tell 
you how urcanny this seems. I feel as if 
I were recovering some long-lost children, 
sto'en by the gypsies.” 

‘*L beg that you will not be annoyed, 
Miss Frederika,” said John. ‘‘ The con- 
tents of my book drifted to me as the drift- 
wood to Golden Rod Island. If I were the 
least of an artist L should have seen that 
the sketches were all from one hand; but 
even in that case I could not know that the 
hand was yours. Tom gave me the ten- 
pis sketch.” 

‘*Tom!” said Frederika. ‘‘ Why, cer- 
tainly. Now lunderstand. Tom is your 
brother; is he not? I was so proud of his 
admiration—I think I never wanted more 

to be worthy of anything—it was so honest 
and boyish, and he had such faith in me.” 
She turned the page, and John looked up 
questioningly. 

**Golden congratulations from Golden 

Rod Island.” 


‘* Did you give that also to my mother?” 

*No,” said Frederika , feeling that per- 
haps this cathedral town on the English 
river were Only a dream town, through 
which floated her half-forgotten sketches. 
“I do not remember giving that to your 
mother; but it is my sketch. Let me think 
a moment. It was our last trip on the ‘Min- 
ne,’ and we stopped half an hour or so at 
Peaks. The cottagers gave the Captain 
a present, and during the presentation 
speech I made this sketch. I have an in- 
distinct recollection of giving it to Ethel.’ 
If I did, it seems she did not keep it.’ 
Frederika added a few careless touches to 
the asters and darkened the shadow of the 
pail. ** [am almost afraid to turn the next 
page,” she said. 

‘“‘T am afratd myself,” said John. “Tha 
is to say, I feel slightly nervous. The nex’ 
page is yours also, only in a different way, 

A corner of the village church at the 
Rosenbaum-hof—Frederika at the organ. 
Around her the shadows of the dark wood 
carvings, and the light falling in from 
above through a stained glass window. Un- 
derneath the artist had written “‘ an Ameri- 
can St. Cecelia.” 

“It was forthat I wanted your pardon,” 
said John. ‘In acertain sense it is astolen 
picture, stolen by a young German artist 
who was in the church that Sunday after- 
noon,” 

“‘T remember the day,” said Frederika. 
‘We had escaped from the un-Sunday-like 
card-playing and needlework at the chalet 
and walked over to the village. The 
church was open and empty, and somebody 


to use the organ, and we sang all the home 
music, until it seemed quite like a home- 
Sunday.” Frederika rose from the low 
wooden bench where they had been sitting, 
and drew her wrap around her. ‘‘It is 
growing chilly,” she said, as one speaks of 
the weather to fill in a silence. 

** Miss Frederika,” said John, with a sud- 
den abruptness,‘‘I am sorry to trouble you; 
but that ring you wear is mine. Tom never 
redeemed his promise.” He held out the 
folded slip, and Frederika, reading Tom’s 
agreement to pay within six months the 
cost of a plain gold ring, said: ‘* But the 
sketch-book is mine, if you please.” 

A breath, the movement of a finger, a 
second of time, and a whole world is upset. 
The bud closed tightly as if it never in- 
tended to open is suddenly astonished to 
find itself arose. Two hearts are drifting 
carelessly, something happens, no one has 
ever been quite able to tell what, and there 
is a start of recognition. 

‘* Frederika! Tom’s Lady-bird!” said 
John, ‘‘ give me back the sketch book and 
take my ring.” 

‘* But 1 am an artist, a professional,” said 
Frederika, clinging with a woman’s tenaci- 
ty to the shadow of an old doubt, ‘ and a 
divided life cannot be best.” 

‘Tt will not be divided,” said John, “‘ for 
we shall both stand on one side.”’ 
Overhead a flock of birds hurried south- 
ward. It might be that they were bearing the 
tidings to the ‘*Elieser, from Lillesand,” then 
lying at anchor in a Southern port. From 
the cathedral the bell rang out for *some 
daily service. On the river bank the sun- 
light danced with the shadows under the 
willow trees, and the friendly wind opened 
John Wilmot’s sketch-book to the page 
with its greeting: ‘‘ Golden congratulations 
from Golden Rod Island.” 
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ARACHNE’S FATE; OR, THE SPI- 
DER'S ORIGIN. 


BY OARLOTTA PERRY. 








Are you afraid of the spider, dear? 

Tis rather ugly I will admit; 
I do not like it to come too near ; 

But I suppose if we looked at it 
With the cultured eye of the naturalist, 
Student or scholar or scientist, 
We would see—though I own I don’t see how— 
Beauties that maybe escape us now; 
Wonderful eyes and legs and such, 
Wonders of sight and scent and touch ; 
All of the wisdom that Nature blends 
In the adaptation of means to ends. 
I do not question the fact one bit ; 
V'll take tne naturalist’s word for it. 


Its web! ah! that is a wonderful thing, 
Filmy and silky and fine and light ; 

A house that is built in a siogle night ; 
A palace fit for a crownéd king. 

If you'll grant the use of the phrase to me, 
Tis an architectural symphony. 

Or, again, ’tis a robe a queen might wear, 
*Tis a blossom grown of the dust and air, 
’Tis the careful housewife’s sore despair, 
’Tis a delicate, beautiful, silvery crown, 
On the lovely daisy field thrown down, 
With pearls and diamond well bedight. 
We must admit ’tis a pretty sight, 

And always we know and everywhere, 
Tis the very heart of the weaver rare. 
And that reminds me—I’m one, you see 
(You possibly may remember me), 

Whom the very least excuse can lure 

Off on a story-telling tour. 

The one I’m about to take shall be 

Yery charming, as you’! agree, 


Once, long ago, so runs the ancient story, 

When gods and goddesses in all their glory, 

From their high state came down to earthly 
portals 

To mingle in the small affairs of mortals, 

A maiden lived, who in the art of weaving 

Had taste and skill and speed past all believ- 
ing ; 

This gift with all her faults is not denied her, 

I'll teli her story, while you watch that spider. 


Arachne was her name; there is no telling 

How fair her work; the very nymphs would 
come, 

Leaving the rippling streams or woodland 
dwelling, 

Whatever happy spot they called their home, 

To look upon her skill, and to admire it, 

And, doubtless, being feminine, to desire it, 

Not only when ’twas done, but in the doing, 

Was there much grace; it seems her daily 
duty, 

In its performance, was a thing of beauty, 

They loved to watch her, as, her work pursu- 





went to the pastewr’s house for permission 


She took the rude wool in her dainty fingers, 

And formed it into rolls, or, as she’d take it, 

And separate, and toss, and sort o’ shake it: 

Or, with the cards, would defily, swiftly make 

it 

As light and soft as any cloud that lingers 

Around the gateway of the dawn. With 

grace 

She turned the spindle or she wove the web. 

Her proud, strong patience never seemed to 

ebb; 

And when the fabric from the loom was 

taken, 

Firm as soft velvet, fine as finest lace, 

With her rare handiwork not quite contented, 

With rare embroidery she ornamented 

Its perfect beauty. Strange historic scenes, 

That in the breasts of the beholders waken 

High hopes and dreams, bright birds and 
blooming flowers, 

Wuereon one looked and dreamed of summer 
bowers. 

A stream above which some fair goddess 
leans, 

Of quite a human vanity convicted ; 

All these with her own needle she depicted, 

S80 they who looked upon the wonders 
wrought, 

Said: ‘She of great Minerva must be taught.” 

Arachne heard, and scorned the very thought. 

She said: **I do defy her,and I'll meet ber 

In full, fair trial of our skill, and beat her; 

Or for my failure I will well atone.” 

Arachne had a temper of her own, 

As we can plainly see, 


Now I must swerve a 
Little from this track, and of Minerva 
Speak a moment, Goddess of wisdom she. 
From Jupiter's great brain ‘tis said that she did 
Leap forth, full-panophed. How that may 
be 
I cannot gay ; but ‘twas long since conceded 
That o’er the beautiful and the us ful aris 
With dignity and wisdom she presided. 
Tilling the earth, and sailing the deep sea ; 
Spinning and weaving and embroidery, 
The dainty Jabors dear to women’s hearts 
Were to her care and courtesy confided. 
Though none of these she made her epecialty, 
As one may say, yet was it counted true, 
There was none of them that she couldn’t do, 
A little better—’tis a wide concession— 
Than those who made the same their own 
profession. 
So you'll easy see it was always found 
Au unsafe thing, and over bold, 
For one of merely mortal mold 
To boast of her skill with Minerva ‘round, 


Some gossip told her Arachne’s boast, 
And of her challenge. She went to her 
Disguised as an old decrepit woman } 
And she said to this rash and reckless human : 
** Believe me, child, you strangely err ; 
To challenge a goddess invites defeat, 
I know it well; and so I warn you,” 
Arachne answered: ‘*I dare compete 
With any goddess; and so, J scorn you, 
If Minerva’s self before me stood 
This moment my challenge I would repeat.” 
Minerva discarded her shawl and hood, 
And stood a goddess without disguise 
Befcre the haughty Arachne’s eyes. 
‘The nymphs bowed low and all around 
Bent themselves to the very ground; 
But Arachne showed not the least surprise. 
She did not weaken; she merely said: 
“ All right, Minerva; now go ahead.” 


The contest begins and never one 

Like to it since the world begun. 

Each takes her station, and to the beam 

The web is caught. How the shuttles fly 

As in and out of the threads they ply! 
Swift over and underneath, 

With a perfect skill; and how the reeds 
Strike up the woof with their fine, firm teeth, 
Making the web compact and strong ! 

And the colors! Oh! it would take me long 
To tell of the colors rich and splendid ; 

To tell how the wool of Tyrian dye 

By their skill and art is justly blended 

With the opal tints of the evening sky, 

With hues as fair as those that gleam 

And shine and glow in the artist’s dream. 
With the silver tints of the mountain stream, 
With the gray that falls in the twilight hush, 
With the lily’s pallor, the rose’s blush, 

Till the very joining deceives the eye, 

Like the heavenly bow when the magic sun 
Makes the different colors melt in one. 


Scenes of august gravity 

Minerva wrought in the web she wove; 
Neptune, ruler and lord of the sea, 
Trident in hand; and there was she, 
Zigis on heart and helmeted, 

A grand old goddess from foot to head. 
Jupiter sat in the midst, and then— 

But the scene outmasters my humble pen. 
There were lesser powers, perhaps a score, 
Maybe fewer and maybe more. 

In the corners four she wove a scene, 
Showing how it had always been, 

And would always be, till time should end, 


And Arachne, well, as might be guessed, 
Of the spirit of daring quite possessed, 
She made her web like to many mirrors, 
Reflect thé failings and faults and errors, 
Of gods and goddesses ; how they fell 
In love with mortals, and how deceived them, 
Transformed, enchan’ed and often grieved 
them ; 
All their envies and petty rages, 
Tuis ber marvelous skill epgagea, 
Japiter, under Minerva’s hand, 
Was king of Olympus, greatand grand, 
But Arachne, having b-fore her eyes 
Nor fear nor caution—’twas most uuwise— 
Pictured him not like a king at all, 
But « creature cunning or rather small, 
Who changed himself as the fancy seized 
him 
To whatso shape at the moment pleased him. 
Tis perfectly plain—at least to me— 
Though the scene was perfect and trae as 
trutb, 
That its most audacious temerity 
Was enough to waken Minerva’s wrath. 
She looked at the web, and she could but own 
Never was weaving more deftly done. 
She could see the nap on the velvet wing 
Of the butterfly ; she could see the dew 
On the lily leaf; and, bitterest thing, 
She saw some things as mortals saw them, 
Still she eaid: ‘* Itis wain to strive, 
None can contest with the gods and live!” 
The nymphs and all who were standivg near, 
As you may guess, grew pale with fear, 
Her slightest speech was enough to awe them. 
As her anger more and more increases, 
She siruck her shuttle the fair work through 
And rent the beautiful web in pieces. 
Sbe touched the brow of Arachae ; and, 
The maiden, feeling herself to blame, 
Covered with guilt and grief and shame, 
Went out to die! With her own d-tt hand, 
She hung herself by a silken strand 
She had spuo herself! Minerva saw, 
And she said’ “Not so. For the broken law, 
And that the lesson all time may give 
To coming ages I bid you live! 
To live aud bang by a single thread, 
And your descendants, till time is dead !” 
She sprinkled the juice of the aconite 
Over Arachne suspended there, 
Ob! twas a miserable, sickening sighs! 
But her rich abundance of shining bair 
Fe)] off, and her nose and ber ears hkewise ; 
Her form shrunk up to a tiny size; 
Her head grew smaller and smaller yet ; 
Her white arms close to her sides were set; 
And her fingers—-Oh !'twasa wretched plight !|— 
Turned to legs that spread to lefs and right, 
The rest was body. 


** Now this shall serve a 
Purpose fit,” said the great Minerva. 

* From her very heart shall Arachne spin, 
Henceforth, a penance for this rash sin, 
From a single thread shali she hang,” said 

she, 

‘*In dusty corner, on bush or tree, 

In the dull abodes where mortals be, 
Likewise all her posterity.” 


When you look at the spider 
And its web like fine lace, 
Pray think of that maiden 
With pride overladen, 

Of her skill and her grace, 
And of what did betide her. 
Are you afraid of the spider? 
MILWAUKEE, Wis, 
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GREEDY JOCK. 
A TRUE STORY FOR BOYS. 








BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


‘Wout Ino sell’tto ye? Fait I'd give 
it without a bawbee if ’twerna for the laird 
hawkin’ at me for his dues the morn’s 
morn. But here’s gude weight, mon, and 
a blessin’ till ’t, an’ a prayer that he'll get 
to his own again, sune or syne.” 

The cautious old Highlander knew very 
well that the hungry, lean, unshorn, and 
unshaven men who bought at hie hut a 
stone of hard goat milk cheese, and half a 
stone of butter, both salt asthe sea, because 
there was nothing else to buy there in the 
shape of food, were not dwellers in the 
hamlet of Glenshiel. 

Dirty and worn as they were, their plaids 
were fine and soft, and the ** sporran”—the 
pouch one of them wore hanging from his 
girdle—was bound and clasped with silver, 
and a broken eagle’s feather was fastened 
to the bonnet of the other by a brooch of 
beaten gold fashioned roughly into a thistle. 
head. 

Angus McCrae koew as well that 
“bonny Prince Charlie” defeated at Cul- 
loden, was a wanderer at that moment in 
the hills and braes of Scotland, hoping to 
escape to the seaboard and thence to 








With mortals who dare with gods contend, 


France, and protected only by the strong 
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arms and stout hearts of a few devoted 
friends against the spies of England and 
the people, who, for the thirty thousand 
pounds set on the gallaut young prince’s 
head, were seeking bim far and near, to 
betray him. 

He had not a doubt that the two worn and 
weary gentlemen who paid gold for his 
cheese and butter, were companions of 
Prince Charlie; but he would not name 
the Prince’s name, or ask one question that 
might endanger him. 

“If I knew whaur ye’d bide the night, 
I'd have a drap o’ goat’s milk for ye,” went 
on Angus. ‘ Aiblins ye’ll no ken whaur 
yersel’; but ye might speir at it.” 

Glenaladale and John Macdonald looked 
at each other. The glance of one said: 
‘*Shall we trust him?” The other look 
answered: ‘* Yes.” 

** We'll be by the water that runs through 
Glenshiel, aboon the braes, joost beyond 
the muckle white stane on the river’s edge, 
a wee bittie after sunset,” said John; and 
then the two turned away with their burt 
den to join their three comrades in a nes- 
among the heather in the braes of Glen- 
shiel. 

It was a hot day in August. They had 
traveled all through the dark and sultry 
night to reach that spot, having seen, the 
day before, forty men seeking them, as 
they lay hid on a mountain side near Loch 
Erne. There were five of the tired and 
hungry men; the Prince, Glenaladale, two 
John Macdonalds, cousins, aod Donald 
McDonald, their guide, cowered among the 
heather, the sun beating down fiercely on 
their weary bodies. They were also hun- 
gry as famished wolves. In the words of 
John Macdonald, Glenaladale’s cousin: 

‘* Words cannot express the quantity of 
the butter and cheese we consumed at the 
time, though both kind exceeding salt.” 
So to their hunger was added another 
pang. ‘‘ We passed the whole day, which 
was exceeding hot, on the face of a moun- 
tain, above a river which ran through Glen- 
shiel; were all seized with such a drouth 
that we were all a-like to perish before sun- 
set.” 

But they dared not ventureto the stream, 
lest some lurking enemy should set eyes on 
trem. 

Old Angus McCrae knew very well what 
the salt, rich food would do for these wan- 
derers; but he was afraid to send them 
milk—for that same reason of the spying 
enemy—till twilight should set in. So just 
before sunset he called his boy, Jock, and, 
pointing to a wooden piggin of fresh goat’s 
milk, said: 

** Ye’re to tak the pig yonder, an’ fetch 
it to the big white stane on the side o’ 
Glenshiel water, aboon the braes, an’ weel 
beyant the auld shieling whaur Luckie 
Greme dwelt ance while; there ye’ll meet 
a mon, aiblins twa of ’em; an’ if they speir 
if Angus McCrae sent ye, gin them the 
piggia. 

** Dinna ye stop till its empty; rin awa’ 
hame when they tak it, an’ keep a still 
sough or the sojers’ll licht on ye with their 
baggonets, as if ye were a barn-doore 
chuckie, an’ ready for the spit.” 

Jock looked at his father with his little, 
glittering gray eyes, and took in every 
word. 

** Will they no pay for ’t?” he asked; for 
Jock was ‘‘ over keen for a bawbee,”’ as his 
father said; and bawbees, the Scotch pen- 
nies, were very scarce in McCrae’s hut; 
Jock had never owned more than six in his 
lifetime. 


‘*Deed an’ they wull! bat I’d no be- 
grutch it to’em if ’twaur mine without 
money or price, as the Book says; but ye 
ken we're cotters, Jock; and the laird’s 
comin’ the morn’s morn; ke’d he fine and 
angert if I badna the dues ready.” 

So barefooted Jock set off with his pig- 
gin, and carefully threaded his way among 
gorse and heather, by the rocks on the 
brae-side, and among the birchen shaws 
on the bank of Glenshiel water till he passed 
the empty shieling of Luckie Greme, and 
came to the great white stone beyond the 
braes; there stood two eager, ragged men, 
waiting impatiently for the milk. 

They had drank already of the ho 
heather-tasting water, made luke-warm by 
the long August day’s sunshine, and satur- 
ated with the roots and foliage through 
which it swirled and eddied; for the 





water had been high all summer. But this 
had not quenched their thirst, and they 
were rejoiced to get this cool, creamy milk 
that would be food as well as driuk for 
them. Glenaladale, in his gratitude, thrust 
his hand into the sporran at his girdle and 
bestowed upon Jack four English shillings, 
almost a dollar of our money; but in his 
haste to be off to the Prince with his prize, 
as he was folding his plaid closer about 
him—for it had fallen off partially as he 
stooped to drink at the river—the pouch 
became loosened, and fell to the ground 
without his knowledge. 

The thirsty party in the heather enjoyed 
their milk much. It cooled the hot throats 
inflamed with the salt cheese and butter, 
and seemed at once to give stcength and 
courage to their exhausted frames. They 
left the piggin in their hiding-place and 
started directly on their further journey; 
for the Prince was anxious, both for him- 
self and his comrades, to get to the sea- 
coast, and depart for France; the defeat of 
Culloden had shown him that the English 
would not have a Stuart to reign over them 
again, and that they had the power to pre- 
vent it, and also to punish fearfully his 
friends if once they could capture them. So 
they set off on their journey, and had 
scarce traveled a mile before Glenaladale 
discovered that his pouch was gone. This 
was a dreadful loss; for he carried the 
purse of the whole party—forty gold louis 
and five silver shillings, all they had to de- 
pend on for food, not quite two hundred 
dollars for the five. To lose this would be 
fatal to their hopes; and Glenaladale re- 
membered that he had not seen it since 
they took the milk from Jock at the white 
rock on the brink of Glenshiel water. 

He went back at once with John Mac. 
donald. The night was now ‘it with a young 
moon, and they carefully searched every 
step of the Scots mile they had traversed, 
hoping to see the gleam of the silver clasp 
somewhere in the grass and heather; but 
they did not find it; nor was it at the tryst- 
ing place by Glenshiel’s water. There was 
nothing now to do but to go to McCrae’s 
hut and see if the boy had found it. “I’m 
gey sure he’ll have kept it.” 

** Glenaladale,” said John, ‘‘there was a 
blink in his e’e like the look of a her’n that 
sees the quarry, andis ower gleg to light 
on’t, when ye gi’ed him the siller.” 

‘* May be!” said Glenaladale. ‘‘ But we’ll 
find the father a true mon, and he’ll gae the 
lad taste a tawse, I'll wager my sporran 
on’t, if he is that sort of a birkie.”’ 

They found all asleep in the hut of Angus 
McCrae, which was alittle removed from 
the hamlet of Glenshiel, andit was some 
time before Angus opened the rude door 
and came blinking out into the waning 
moonlight. 

An angry man was he when the weary 
lairds set before him their loss and its im- 
portance. 

‘* The young scoundril!” he cried. ‘‘T'll 
break every bane in the body of him; but 
I'll get the gold. I thought he was ower 
still, an’ gloomin’ about like a strayed stot. 
Ill have it out o’ his hide; the ill-farrant 
chiel.” 

In great wrath he returned to the hut, 
and, dragging Jock out of his lair in the 
press-bed, took down a rope from the rafter 
and came out of the door, Jock howling 
and kicking like a trapped wolf. 

**Ye scoondril! ye gommeril!” roared 
Angus, with a great oath, ‘‘ this moment 
do ye give over the money ye hae steal’t 
from these poor gentlemen; all the monish 
they have in the warld, and a life depenin’ 
on’t worth yer ain seventy times seven and 
mair.” . 

“Pve no got it! I've no got it! Hauld 
yer han’, father! Ye’ll deid me an’ ye 
dinna hauld yer han’!” screamed Jock. 

“Fait? an’ [ll hirg ye to the ne’rst 
branch, ye scant-o-grace, an’ ye dinna gie 
up the money direck! D’ye no see the 
rope here? It'll be roun’ yer thrapple an’ 
up the tree here in nae time, av ye dinna 
restore the gowd.” 

Jock shivered and shook with terror. 
Quicker than a flash of lightning there 
passed through his brain the plans he had 
laid, the castles he had built, on those forty 
glittering louis d’ors. He thought of the 
new trews, the warm plaid, the claymore 
and the gay tartan bonnet, with silver clasp, 
that he had meant to astonish the cotters of 





Glenshiels withal. He heard the musica] 
chink of silver in the sporran as he should 
wear it to market; he listened as ina dream 
to the pop of the horse pistols that should 
hang at his belt; but in his father’s eye and 
his father’s grip there was a menace he 
dared not defy; and the indignant disgust 
on the faces of the two gentlemen cowed 
his boyish soul. He saw Glenaladele’s hand 
seek the hilt of his dirk, and Joho Mac- 
donald clench his fist ominously. Jock 
neither knew nor cared for Prince Charlie; 
he had seen the sporran drop when Glen- 
aladale shook out his plaid and girt it 
again across; his breast, and, waiting till the 
two lairds were out of sight had pounced 
on it like a beast of prey, explored its con- 
tents, and hid it carefully, lest his father 
should find him out, rejoicing mightily over 
the possession of so much gold. 

But he saw the case was hopeless. The 
rope was dangling before his eyes, his 
father was quite capable of keeping his 
threat to the letter. Jock broke down, and 
howled : 

“Dil give itto ye, I wull, I wull! Let go 
yer grip, Angus McCrae, an’ I’ll get the 
sporran.” 

‘Where have ye’t?” sternly asked his 
father. 

**T howkit a hole i’ the ground for ’t. V’ll 
tell ye whaur, ance ye let go yer grip.” 

‘+ Ye’ll tell me whaur, whuther or no, ye 
deevil!” retorted Angus; and blubbering 
Jock guided the three men to a small hil. 
lock a few rods beyond the hut, and toward 
the river, where the turf had evidently 
been disturbed. Glenaladale’s dirk soon 
disinterred the sporran, with its original 
contents, and shaking hands with Mc- 
Crae, they went on their way to rejoin the 
Prince, followed by the howls of greedy 
Jock, on whom his father was using the 
rope’s end with a good will, not for a hang- 
ing, but for a flogging, that went far to con- 
vince the boy thereafter that honesty was 
the best policy. 

In time, after many escapes and 
much wandering, ‘’ Bonny Prince Charlie” 
escaped from the shores of Scotland; 
but Jock McCrae never knew how near 
he came to putting an untimely end to 
that princely flight, or to earning the thirty 
thousand pounds of reward set on the 
Prince’s head. 

Probably if he had understood how close 
to him lay such a tempting fortune, he might 
have risked the rope, and died a rich man; 
but he would have been despised and hated 
by his comrades, and gone about with the 
mark of Cain on his forehead, instead of 
living a simple, kindly shepherd on the 
braes of Glenshiel. 

Boys, there are some things to be done 
for money that no money will ever pay you 
for doing. 

Don’t forget that when you wish you were 


rich. 
WINSTED, Cory, 


IN THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 
VI. 


BY JAMES STOLLER, 
InstRUCTOR oF NATURAL History IN UNION 
COLLEGE. 
BACTERIA. 


Amone the organisms which always 
make their appearance in infusions (water 
containing organic matter), there are quite 
a number which belong to the class bacte- 
ria. This class is of especial interest from 
the fact that some of its forms constitute 
the so-called germs that are known to be 
the cause of many diseases. The forms 
that appear in infusions are probably not 
identical with those that cause disease, 
though they are similar to them in form and 
structure. One can readily obtain them for 
examination by placing a few stems of Lay 
in a glass of water, and allowing it to stand 
in a moderately warm place. Perhaps in 
no longer than twenty-four hours a small 
drop of the water, placed under the micro- 
scope, will be found to be teeming with 
exceedingly minute spherica:-shaped organ- 
isms. A day or so later, others, of a rod- 
shape, either straight or wavy, will beseen; 
and still later, others much larger and of a 
spiral form. ‘The spherical-shaped ones are 
stationary, while the other forms move 
about, probably by means of cilia. In size 
these organisms are the very minutest with 
which we are acquainted. The spherical 











forms are not more than one thirty-thou- 
sandth of an inch in diameter, so that nine 
hundred millions of them could lie on a sur- 
face an inch square. A single drop of water 
could easily contain as many of these organ- 
ismsasis equal to the population of the world. 
Not less remarkable is the exceeding rapid- 
ity with which they multiply. 1t has been 
calculated by an eminent observer that a 
bacterium divides into two (they multiply 
by self-division) in the space of an hour, 
and that each one thus formed, itself divides 
at the end of a like time, and soon. At 
this rate, a single organism in twenty-four 
hours will have amounted to about sixteen 
millions and a half; and in five days, accord- 
ing to this observer, the bacteria issuing 
from a single germ would fill the ocean. 
Seeing that they multiply at this astonish- 
ing rate, the question arises, why do not 
these organisms overwhelm us with their 
abundance? The answer is, that their in- 
crease is limited by their supply of food. 
As soon as the food material ia a liquid 
containing them is exhausted, they perish. 

Some forms of bacteria multiply not only 
by self-division but also by means of what 
are called spores. These are minute bodies, 
comparable to seeds, which exist in the 
body of the organism. They are exceed- 
ingly tenacious of life, remaining alive 
after the death of the bacterium containing 
them, whether death be caused by the drying 
up of the waterin which they are living, or 
by subjecting it to a boiling temperature. 
The discovery of this fact threw much 
light on the vexed question of the origin of 
life found in infusions. It showed that 
when an infusion is boiled,and access of air 
prevented,it is not necessary in order to ex- 
plain the subsequent appearance of life, to 
suppose a process of “spontaneous gener- 
ation.” 

Such spores as thc se are found in all or- 
dinary atmospheres, floating about in it 
like an invisible dust. It is they which 
cause that change in dead animal or vege- 


table matter called decay or putrefaction. 
The spores settle upon the dead matter, and, 


finding init suitable food, it :is partly con- 
sumed by them and partly broken up into 
simpler chemical bodies, mainly in the 
form of gases, which mix with the sur- 
rounding air. Many forms of fermentation, 
such as the souring of milk, are produced 
in the same way. It is well known that 
meat, vegetables, etc., may be preserved 
by keeping them ina cold place. This is not 
due to any preservative quality in a low 
temperature, but simply to the fact that 
bacteria are not able to thrive except under 
moderate warmth. 

These organisms possess their chief inter- 
est in their relation to the causes of disease. 
It is well established in the case of quite a 
number of diseases that they are due to 
the presence of bacteria in the blood, or, in 
some cases, in other tissues. Such are the 
several kinds of fevers, typhoid, yellow, 
and malarial, cholera, and probably diph- 
theria, and that form of consumption called 
tuberculosis. The parasitic nature of the 
last named disease was first announced a 
few years ago by Koch, the eminent German 
investigator. The truth of the discovery 
has been strongly contested; but it is now 
the opinion of the best authorities that Koch 
has made known the true nature of the dis- 
ease. Diphtheria affords an example of 
those diseases in which the organisms are 
not found in the blood of the patient,but in 
the tissues themselves. In the case of their 
disease, it is the inflamed mucous mem- 
brane of the throat which is the seat of their 
attack. As to the methods of cure based 
upon the knowledge of the parasitic nature 
of these diseases, they can hardly be said 
to be as yet anything more than experi- 
mental; at the same time, it may be safely 
said that the results are such as to warrant 
hope of their ultimate successful treatment. 
The means employed is that of protective 
inoculation, or the production of a mild 
form of the disease, designed as a preven- 
tive of the severe type, by the injection of 
some substance containing the germs. Just 
now, as is well known, Pasteur is attempt- 
ing to cure in this way hydrophobia, a 
disease produced by the presence in the 
system of germs derived from the saliva of 
a rabid dog. 

The philosophy of this method of treat- 
ment is briefly as follows: It is believed, in 

the first place, that the human system has 
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the power of resisting the injurious effects 
of a few of the germs in the blood, or of 
many of them when in « weakened condi- 
tion, and in this way does not fully suc- 
cumb to the disease under inoculation. It 
is farther held that, when once the system 
has successfully resisted the invading para- 
site, it is not again, at least for a considera- 
ble time, susceptible to their attacks. 
Some have thought that the blood of every 
individual contains a certain food-material, 
upon which the parasite lives, and that 
when once this has been used up the per- 
son is free from disease, simply because 
invading organisms have no food upon 
which to thrive. This theory, of course, 
implies that there are as many kinds of 
food-materials in the blood as there are 
parasitic diseases, since recovery from one 
kind of these diseases affords no safeguard 
from the attacks of others. Others have 
supposed that a system having once been 
invaded by the organisms acquires a toler- 
ance of them in the same way as a tolerance 
is acquired for some poisons, as arsenic, 
by taking successive and gradually en- 
larged doses. This view is now held in 
more general favor than the former. If 
true, this accounts for the fact that very 
often persons who are accustomed to pure 
air and water, more readily fall ill, under 
changed conditions, than those who for a 
long time have lived upon these elements 
in an impure state. 
SCHENECTapDy, N. Y. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communtieations for this department should be ad. 
dressed “ Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT. ew York. 








SHAKSEPERIAN CHARACTERS. 


1. “He hath simply the best wit of any handi- 
craft man in Athens.” 


2. “* His reasons are as two grains of wheat hid 
in two bushels of chaff. 


3. ‘**Her sunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece.” 


a 


. * A stony adversary, an inbuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy.” 


5. “O good old man, how well in thee appears _ 
The constant service of the antique world.” 


mr) 


. ©Thiais the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the greensward.” 


-~l] 


. * One of them is well-known, my gracious 
lord, 
A gross, fat man.” 


8. ‘Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low.” 


9. O, she doth teach the torches to burn 
bright ! 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear: 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear!” 


10, ‘‘The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form, 
The observed of all observers!” 


Cc. W. K. 
CHARADE, 
My first is an artice, my second is a personal 
pronoun, my third is a ship’s_ officer, and my 
whole is to incite. Cc. W. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 22D. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 


MaRiaA 
OpEraA 
SoBeR 
EILEvO 
SoLaN 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

‘He is the freeman whom the truth makes 

free, 

And all are slaves beside.” 

(Cowper, ** The Task.”’) 

1, Task ; 2, heathen ; 3, weather; 4, bullet; 5, 
wade; 6, feeder; 7, hammer; 8, shelf; 9, mis- 
sionaries. 

ANAGRAMS, 

1, Albermarle ; 2, Pamlico; 3, Puget; 4, Chan- 
deleur ; 5, Altamaha; 6, Cumberland; 7, St. 
Andrews; 8, St. Simonds; 9, Long Island 
Sound. 

COMPOUND WORD. 

Sweet-heart. 

Derived words: Sew, weve, ether, ever, tear, 
hew, ear, asb, rat, tare. 


VOWEL PUZZLE. 


Data, halo, hazy, lama, mary, navy, racy, 
sago, wavy, tany, veto, tiny, posy, rosy, soda, 
sofa, solo, tory, bubo, duly, duty, jury, 











Selections. 


AN ELECTIVE COURSE. 


LINES FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF A 
HARVARD UNDERGRADUATE, 


Tue bloom that lies on Fanny’s cheek 

Is all my Latin, all my Greek ; 

The only sciences I know 

Are frowns that gloom and smiles that glow ; 
Siberia and Italy 

Lie in her sweet geography ; 

No scholarship have I but such 

As teaches me to love her much. 


Why should [ strive to read the skies, 
Who know the midnight of her eyes? 

No star that swims within the scope 

Of Pickering’s best telescope 

Ever reveals so much as when 

She stares and droops her eyes again. 
Greybeards, who seek to bridge the chasm 
’Twixt man to-day and protoplasm, 

How trivial your aims appear ! 

Enough for me that Fanny’s here. 


Linpeus, avaunt! I only care 

To know what flower she wants to wear. 

I leave it to the addle-pated 

To guess bow pinks originated, 

Asif it mat*ered! The chief thing 

Is that we have them in the spring, 

And Fanny likes them. When they come, 

I straightway go and purchase some. 
“The Origin of Plants”—go to! 

Their proper end J have in view. 


O loveliest book that ever man 
Looked into since the world began 
Is Woman! As [ turn those pages, 
As fresh as in the primal ages, 

As day by day I scan, perplext, 
The ever subtly changing text, 

I feei that [ am slowly growing 

To think no otner book worth knowing. 
And in my copy, one of many 

( Edition de luxe called Fanny), 

I tina no thing set down but such 
As teaches me to love it much. 


—T. B. Atprica, in Harper's Magazine fer Au- 
gust. 





A GYPSY BEAUTY. 





Unper the above title, in the August 
Century, Charies G. Leland writes of Cnar- 
lotte Cooner, one of the oldest and most 
famous of the Romanies: 

‘+ Fifty or sixty years ego the gypsies in 
England were a much more remarkable 
race than they are at present. The rail- 
way had not come to break up their habits, 
there were hundreds of lonely places in 
dell and dingle where they could hatch the 
tan, or pitch the tent, their blood had been 
little mixed with that of the Gorgio, or Gen- 
tile; they spoke theirlanguage with greater 
purity than at present, and still kept their 
old characteristics unchanged. If they had 
the faults of Arabs, they had also many of 
their good qualities. If they stole horses 
and foraged on farmers, if their 
women told furtunes, lied, and sometimes 
cheated aman out of all his ready money 
by pretending to find a treasure in hiscel- 
lar on the otner hand they were extremely 
gratetul and honest to those who befriended 
twem, and manifested in many waysa rough 
manliness, which par.ially redeemed their 
petty vices. they were all,as are many of their 
sons at present, indomitable ‘ rough riders,’ 
‘ of the horse, horsey,’ and to a man box- 
ers; so that many cf them were distin- 
guisued in the prize-ring, the last of these 
bemmg Jem Mace. At this time there pre- 
vailed among the English Romany a 
strong, mutual faith, a tribal honesty, 
which was limited, but ali the stron- 
er for that, even as the arms of 
@ man grow stronger when he loses the 
use of his legs. They were a people of 
powerful frames, passions and traditional 
principles. ‘Their weak children soon died 
irom the hardships of nomadic life, the re- 
mainder illustrated seclection by suffering, 
and the survival of the fittest—to fignt. 

* Witu such characteristics there could 
not fail among the gypsies many striking 
instances of warm friendship, intense love, 
and tne fidehty which endures even till 
death. This was known of them when lit- 
ule else was known beyond their most ap- 
parent and repulsive traits. Walter Scott 
indulged in no romantic license when he 
depicted Hayraddin Mangrabin as devoted 
to Quentin Durward; even at present the 
incideat of a thoughtful gift or any little 
act of kindness to tuem will be remembered 
With a gratitnde out of all proportion to 
its value, and go the rounds of all the 
Romany in toe United States. And, there- 
fore, when men feliin love with women, 
there often.resulted those instances ‘ot in- 
lense passion and steady faith, which, at 
the prese nt day are really becoming myth- 
ical. The gypsyin this, as in everything 
else, has been a continuation of the middle 
ages, or of the romance era. 

** Such a passion was inspired more than 
half a century ago by Jack Cooper, the 
Kurumengro Rom, or Fighting Gypsy, ina 
girl of his own tribe. Her name was Uhar- 
lotte Lee, and it was about 1830 that Leslie, 











the Royal Academician, led by the fame of 
her beauty, painted the picture now in New 
York in the possession of his sister, 
Miss Emma Leslie. The fame of her 
charms still survives among her people, and 
when a few days ago, as I write, I was talk- 
ing of Charlotte to some gypsies of her 
kin near Philadelphia, I was asked if I 
meant the Rinkeni; that is the Beautiful 
one.” 


SALMON-POACHING IN CANADA. 








Tue unlawful act which the wardens 
most carefuliy guard against is ** drifting.” 
One or two poachers will steal out at night, 
carrying a peculiarly made net in their ca- 
noes. They stretch this across the head of 
a pool; and it is so weighted and buoyed 
that it stands upright, reaching nearly to 
the bottom. As the current causes the net 
to drift down stream, one canoe stays 
at each end to keep it straight. There is 
usually a white rope at the bottom of 
the net. Seeing this, the salmon raise 
themselves a little, only to be caught by 
the gills in the meshes. When the shaking 
of the net shows that one is caught, the 
poacher quickly paddles to the spot, raises 
the net, kills the fish with a blow on its 
head, and throws it into the canoe. In tbis 
sneaking way, nearly aj] the salmon in a 
pool may be netted outina night. If the 
wardens happen to come along in their 
dug-omts, they try to seize the net and 
identify the poachers. Then there may be 
a fight, and perhaps a canoe will be sunk, 
and a poacher or a warden will get a 
cold bath. On one river, the poachers 
used to station a boy on an island below 
them, with ahorn, whica he biew wnenever 
the wardens approached. One of the lat- 
ter was so active that the pouchers resolved 
to punish him. ,Tney took an old worthless 
net and stretched it out into tue river from 
a rock on the bank. A rope was rove 
unrough the net and the shore ena made 
fast over a puiley to the traces of a 
horse. A boy stood beside the horse, 
and two pvacners in a canoe held 
the outer end of the net. Down came 
the warden, polling along in mis 
dug-out, and puliea the end of the 
net away from the seemingiy unwilling 
poacners. He began taking it into his aug- 
out, congratulatiug himself on his prize, 
and nad hauled it nait-way in when-the buy 
on suore struck the horse, wPicu starved on 
a lull galiop up the bank, jerking the net 
after it. lu a fash the net was pulled out 
of the dug-out, the latter upset, and the 
astonished Warden pilcued iio the river. 
But 1 hope the pvachers were punished ia 
wneir turo. For, it these lawless men hau 
ubelr way, there would be no salmon icit 
ln the rivers, aud no such glorious sport as 
tiy-tishing.—From “A Hoyal ish,” by 
Kiley Hitchcock, in **8t. Nicholas,” tur 
August. 





VALUE OF OLD TIN CANS. 





A New York concern utilizes ail the old 
tin and Cans it can find thus: ** They pu: 
the waste material in an oven or graie 
heated by a furnace, and beat it witn 
roliers until all the exiraneous material is 
removed. It is allowed to cool afcer that, 
and the scraps are sorted out according tu 
the uses to which they are to be put. Ihe 
metal sheet remnants are passed under a 
rubber-coated roiler and flattened out. 
Then they are piled in packs and slid be- 
tween chilled iron rollers to reduce their 
thickness. After that they are anvealea, 
shot through the rollers again, and then 
trimmed and finished off and packed ready 
for shipment anywhere. The sheets can 
be japauned, or tinned, or galvanized, or 
treated in any Way that the material made 
from the original ore 1s treated.” 

Out of the iron tuey make buttons, lye 
caus, umbrella tips, shoe lace ends, show 
cards, lelepuoues, eiectric lignis and 
letter boxes. The English or German iron 
for this use caunot be had for less than 
$7.50 for a box of 112 pounds. They 
make it for $2 a box and sellit for $5. Of 
the tin they make butter dishes, tops of 
paint and milk cans, and similar smal 
ware. It costs $10 a box to import the 
tin, which is just double what we can 
make for it. she tin can ‘also be made 
up for ferrotypes at a selling price 
of $15 a box of 112 pounds. The 
kind that comes from England costs from 
$35 to $50 a box, and betore this, photog- 
rapners had to go to England for it be- 
cause there was not anybody here that 
would make it. We were not able to com- 
pete with England and Germany, and the 
original ore, because it cust us mre than 
double to manu‘acture than it did on the 
otuer side of the water. There is a bonan- 
za init, and the proof is the profit, afier 
paying the expense of manufacture, is 








$227,000 on 30,000 boxes of the iron when 
made from the waste material, and sold at 
an average of $5 a box. 








RESTORATION OF HEARING. 

Do you hear well? If not it will be interesting 
to read what several patients have to say of how 
their hearing was improved : 

A geatleman in San Francisco, Cal., who had 
for a few months used Compound Oxygen, wrote 
as follows: ‘* My Jeft ear had always been to me 
a useless organ. Yesterday I made several pre- 
longed tests on the telephone. Although for- 
merly I had been unable to hear at.all in that ear, 
Iam now able to hear init more distinctly than 
ip my right ear.” 

A patient at Indianapolis, Ind., writes: “I 
have used three-fourths of the Compound 
Oxygen you sent me and have derived much 
benefit. My catarrhI think about cured, and 
my hearing has also been benefited. 

A physician of Shreveport, La., says: ‘“*Com- 
pound Oxygen is the best remedy [ have found 
for my troubles. The first time I used it I was 
relieved of a very severe catarrh trouble which 
kept me awake all night. My defective hearing 
has been very much «wmproved, and my lung 
trouble promises to be a thing of the past,” 

A gentleman in Des Moines, [a., writes: 
‘* Compound Oxygen has improved my general 
health. ‘The periodical attacks of deafness are 
not so frequent nor 80 long continued,’ 

AVirginia pbysician writes: *‘ My wife has 
been for twenty-five or thirty years dear in ore 
ear, and under the use of tue Oxygen can now 
hear well.” 

** Compound Oxygen—Its Mode of A+tion and 
pgeeults,” 1s the title of a work which gives a ful] 
and interesting explanation of what may appear 
mysterious about this remedy, and also gives 
letters from patients cured of various chronic 
diseases. It is furnished free to any address on 
application, eitber personally or by letter, to 
Dis. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—N. Y. Witness. 


N ATU R E’S Violent Purgation is Obsolete 


To Assist, not to Attack Na- 












Cae eins  Provreaine Medlaac” 
TARRA} 
CONSTIPATION, Seenet ‘Belt zer 
APERIENT 


KD 
fow __w 
GWA: 


Cures Constipation, 
Cures sick Headache, 
Cures Dyspepsia, 
by gently urging the sluggish 
~ secretive and excretory or- 
9 a to perform their duties. 
his delighiful remedy, 
pleaerant to the taste, mila, 
yet certain in action, eco- 


. nomicsl in price, has stood 
the test of time, and for more 

Ic = ba ac e, than forty years has been 
7 prescribed by our best 

AND physicians. It should be 


found im every family meji- 
DYSPEPSIA cine chest. Sold by drug- 
e «ists everywhere. 
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UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a rival as a dressing for all Salads, and asa 
sauce for Cold Meats, etc. It yf ge ay with extreme 


care; all its ingredients are 0 
- and will keep good for years. 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS. 


Mexphine, Hat com ae 
oO ays- . 
OPIUM Dr. J. Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. 


ADVERTISE JUDICIOUSLY. 
The only way to do this is to consuit LORD & 
THOMAS, Chicago, Ill. 


FIREWORKS. 


Buy of thef _] 


the purest end Lest; 
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Manufacturers Ig LE — . 

NOVELTIES — YGUUIINN . 

SPECIALTIES. | PA nce aa OS 
A fall line ot se Qe S| 

fine goods in 

beautiful colors 

for displays ot 

all kinds. 


Display as- 
sortments from 
$5.00 to $250, 
ready to ship. 
We manu fac- 
ture only fine 


goods. 
FULL LINE OF 


Lanterns 


AND 


FLAGS. 
DETWILLER & STREET, Manufacturers, 





13 Dey St., New York. 





A 
PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS 


Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. Five distinct fab- 
rics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each in six grades, 
show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Piain weaves, and come in cream 
shades and in snow-white for mourning. They will be found to furnish a variety in warmtb, 
style, and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making and trim 


ming. 
They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City by 
Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Al\man & Co., Simpson, Crawford 


& Simpson, aud LeBoutellier Bros, 
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Farm und Garden. 


he Aoricultural Editor wilt be giad to reeetve any 

practwal hints, suggestions or information that 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
of our subecribers who feel specially mterested,) 


HORTICULTURE FOR THE GIRLS. 





Jura has sent me the following letter: 

*“ Thaok you, sir. You can recognize girl’s rights 
after all,and nicely, too. I have read your article 
and it has done me good. I believe I should like a les- 
sonevery day of that sort. So don’t, after this, let 
Fritz and other boys think they have all the brains 
and common sense. Ihave a strawberry bed, and 
if you would some time give me a lesson about that, 
a real, practical one, that would give me lots of big 
strawberries, I should like it. And then I have a 
little room with a bayed window where I keep win_ 
ter plants. Can’t you give me a talk about them?” 

Indeed I will, Julia, if the editor will let me. 
It was just what I wanted to talk over with 
some bright girl; for the fact is, education ought 
to include just such things as you ask about. 
The girls are badly cheated at school, and are at 
last sent home with what are called disciplined 
minds; but I tell you there is a lot more of dis- 
cipline before they get through the world. 

Isee youhave aplentyof aphis or plant lice 
here on your pelargoniums, and black ones on 
your cbrysanthemums. Botany does not tell you 
how to get rid of them; but we must find out 
some way, or they wil! sooa make way with your 
plants. 

‘Papa says tobacco is the great remedy, 
and he has puffed his cigar smoke on them; bus 
they only seem a little uneasy and don’t die.” 

Little ants are crawling up and down the 
stalke, very much interested in not having the 
bugs destroyed. Perbaps we shall find something 
so curious that we shall not be quite so much in 
a burry to kill them ourselves. 

**There, Mr. P., you see the ants go up and 
stroke the bugs in a gentle way; and then they 
squeeze them, or at least it looks that way.” 

Exactly, and that is about what they are do- 
ing. They are gathering a sweet liquid that 
comes out of little tubes on the sides of the aphis, 
near the end. If you will look at this one under 
the microscope, you will see the tubes like pipes 
avd the honey dew oozing out. The ants are 
very fond of it. That is the reason we call these 
creatures ‘ant’s cows.’ There are other kinds of 
plant lice that are much more injurious; and 
yet they all serve apurpose. These are useful in 
e:ting up diseased vegetation and turning it 

nto anime! life. Then the an 4 
then the toads eat the ants, and so do some of 
the birds. Of course a good deal of partly val- 
uable folisge is aleo destroyed; but the main 
work of these creatures is as scavengers. 

‘* Well, I knew Papa kept cows and horses and 
sheep ; but I didn’t know we kept bugs and such 
things, or that they were of any use to us,” 

Your Papa's family is a very large one. It 
ruos up to the millions, and no one of them can 
easily dispense with the other. In fact, the 
comfort of a household is as much dependent on 
the worms and flies and moths as on the Jersey 
cows and those who milk them. There are a few 
rogues among them; but the more you find out 
about them, the more you will lose your dislike 
for them. 

**Why, Mr. P., there are snakes and toads and 
mice and moles, You do not mean them; do 
you?” 

Most certainly. The mole is specially vala- 
able. A good deal more so than most dogs. He 
runs under our beets and they witber; and his 
tunnels in your strawberry bed occasionally bit 
the roots of a fine stool, and it dies. It is not 
so pleasant to have a quart of atrawberries 
tipped over just as you fancied yourself about 
to eat them. But what is the mole under there 
for? He is busy doing just what he can do a 
great deal better than you can. He is hunting 
white grubs that, if undisturbed, will eat the 
roots and kill half your bed of plants. Moles 
are never found where there is not food of this 
sort; for they do not themselves eat roots, 
When they come about, it is because they know 
the ground is full of their nice fat grubs, Ev- 
ery other year these grubs are more plentifal, 
because the May beetle is then in the larva con- 
dition io the svil. So I never kill moles nor dis- 
turb them, unless they happen to hit on some 
very peculiariy inappropriate feeding -place. 

** Well, you are funny. I asked you to talk to 
me about window plants and strawberries, and 
now you have begun on the plants and have 
somehow come out-doors into the strawberry 
bed.” 

Ah! Miss Julia, you have got this thing to 
earn: that Nature is not made up of separate 
parts or forces or creatures that have no relation 
to each other, but all its parts are linked and 
related. So you can’t find out a truth about one 
part without it helps you to understand all otber 
parts. I said your papa’s farm family included 
all sorts of creatures, 

** Not these mor quitces?” 

Yes, these very morguitoes. This has 
beep a wet eummer hereabouts, and for 
a rarity, we have had an abundance of 

hese fellews. But while abont one in ten 





millions of them gets a drop of blood from 
man or beast, the rest of them are doing the very 
best kind of work in preventing malarious fe- 
vers. If I allowed any swampy places about to 
be undrained, or allowed bigger members of my 
family to create slop holes near the house, I 
should need the mosquito to hurry up and save 
my jife. Such holes, if you could look into 
them with the eyes of a beetle, would show you 
a lot of little black imps, called spores or germs, 
They are diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhus fever, 
and a lot more of that sort ; and some night they 
will come out of the slop and go into my house 
and get into bed with my babies, and then I 
should next have to bury those babies. Bat a 
few millions of m equitoes do a good deal to kill 
these imps. They turn just as much decaying, 
fetid matter, which will poison us,into live animal 
matter as they can, and that only sucks a bit of 
blood from you. Of? course all the mosquitoes 
that could stand on a square acre could not de- 
stroy poison as fast as a nasty housebold ora 
shiftless man can make it. A mosquito about a 
clean and dry place is lonesome, and soon gets 
picked up by a bat or a bird. 

‘Then the bats and birds can’t be useful, if 
they destroy mosquitoes, which are useful.” 

Mosquitoes ought not to be necessary; but 
bats and birds are also a part of the family, 
Some of them understand it and take a few lib- 
erties. 

“I should think so; for the robins got half of 
my strawberries this summer, and would have 
taken them all if they could.”’ 

But if you do not have a great many birds on 
your place your Papa would have to move off ; 
or at least stop raising fruits and flowers. Each 
robin eats a great many yards of worms for 
every strawberry he takes. We have to feed our 
Jersey cows three times a day, and ought to ex- 
pect to feed our hard-worked birds also. They 
do as much service for us asif they gave milk, 
and they require less care. Besides we do not 
have to winter them. 

**Well, then, if we hire birds and pay them to 
eat the worms, then the worms certainly are of 
no use to us,” 

Mr. Darwin showed us that earth worms are 
very useful ; indeed, that the fertility of soil is 
very largely dependent on their having eaten it. 
On this bush is a nasty little caterpillar eating a 
leaf. He and bis brothers will make a bad job 
of it, 80 far as this bush is concerned, if we do 
not kill the whole of them, as we will. But those 
we and the birds do not kill will rol! themselves 
up in fence corners and under bark, and by and 
by they will come out moths. Then the moths 
will go about to do some very important work. 
They will fertilize the flowers on your plants and 
trees. Lighting on one gay flower after another, 
they carry about the pollen and mux it every- 
where. It is astonishing how much the progress 
of our world, and its improvement in way of 
fruits and flowers, has depended on worms and 
moths and butterffies, Then there are others, 
as I showed you, doing the scavenger work, as 
they are on your plants. 

**Here, Mr. P.,we star.ed at the window plants, 
went off to the strawberry bed in our talk, and 
bow have got back agaiv.” 

Now, Julia, I have tried to show you how 
there is a very fixed and mutual relation between 
ali the parts of Nature. 

“T should think so. 1t amounts to this, as near 
as I can see, that one thing eats another to keep 
it from eating something else.” 

Well, it does come out about this way, that if 
we are not smarter and more industrious than all 
the rest of the creatures, they will whip us out. 
It is a matter of business and wit. Now let us 
come back to the window plants, and see if these 
aphbis are going to whip us or if we are going to 
get rid of them. 

‘*Mr. P., [ rather like the bugs now after our 
talk ; and would most as soon have a colony of 
them to study as the plants.” 

Ithoughtso. The study of animal life and 
insect life is certainiy just what ought to inter- 
est the girls. You should buy and read all of 
Miss Buckley’s books, and get to havea knowl- 
edge of life; for all life is one, and it is all the 
manifestation of supreme and infinite life; and 
the more you know of it the more you will rever- 
ence it and know how to be good as well as wise. 
However, we must not let your plants be de- 
stroyed ; for you will want them during the win- 
ter to make you healthy and happy. 

** How is it that they make me healthy? Of 
course they make me happy.” 

Those exquisite pelargonium petals are 
all woven by Nature of bits of carbon 
and hydrogen and nitrogen; but the oxy- 
gen that you breathe is mainly rejected. 
On the other hand, your lungs take in oxygen 
and nitrogen, and then the oxygen combines 
with carbon that your system wishes to get rid 
of ; so that, when you breathe it out again 1t 
brings the carbon which 1s poison to you but is 
food for the plants. So there is a relation of 
help and mutual understanding between men and 
plants, 

** We feed the plants with the waste of our 
bodies and they feed us with the waste of 
theirs.” 

That is about it. And your delightfully 
fragrant flowers do something more. They 


‘ 





cause what is called ozone, a condition of the 
air of great importance to health. 

‘* Have you forgotten the bugs, Mr. P.?” 

Bring a pail of hot water, a little too hot for 
Bridget to try to hold her hands in it very long, 
but as hot as she can thrust her armin justa 
moment. There now; put your hands over the 
top of the pot and give it a quick immersioa. 
Draw it out, and plunge itinonce more. In afew 
days do that again, if any bugs show them- 
selves. If you don’t quite succeed, shut each 
plant under a dry goods box on your porch, 
with a handful of cheap tobacco flung on a 
shovel of coals. Let it stay till the bugs are 
quite dead. Your black chrysanthemum bugs 
the frost will deal with best. Then, next year, 
see that the pests are not on the young plants 
that you set, 

But do not forget in all your studies and 
thinking to Jook for the bearing one thing has 
on another, and so learn to see and feel the 
unity of Nature. Botany and astronomy and 
horticulture and chemistry and biology all cover 
one field. A very funny but capital illustration 
must close our talk. A German philosopher 
says that the prosperity of England is owing to 
the good quality of their meat, making sound 
and robust thinkers as wellas workers. But the 
beef is dependent on the rich clover of English 
fields, and the clover is dependent on the great 
number of cats that are kept to catch the mice 
that would goaw the clover. And the number 
of cats may be traced to the number of old 
maids tbat like cats so much, and take such 
good care of them, 

* But, Mr. P., I don’t mean to be an old maid 
for all that ; good by.” 


THE CACTUS FAMILY. 


BY WALTER N. PIKE, 
EpITorR oF “ MayYFLOWER.” 








Tue genus Cereus is very interesting and ex- 
tensive, containing over two hundred species 
scattered over the southwestern portion of the 
United States, Mexico, tropical South America, 
the West Indies, and Gallapagos Islands. In 
mode of growth they differ greatly, some being 
greatly elongated and of very small diameter— 
an inch or less—running along on the ground, 
or ascending trees and hanging down from the 
limbs like long ropes. Others shoot straight 
into the air, a simple column; some are much 
branched, while others are small and round, 
like a ball. All bear parallel ridges from the 
base to apex, and upon these ridges are ar- 
rapged buadles of spines. 

They grow readily in the window, but care 
must be taken ‘hat thy do not get frost-bitten. 
The globe-formed kinds are, perhaps, the most 
satisfactory for window culture, as they require 
so httle space and never outgrow their limits, 

C. grandiflorus is the popular night-blooming 
c-reus, and is probably the most widly known 
species. The stem is small, about one inch in 
diameter, nearly cylindrical, and attains several 
feet in length. The flowers, which open in the 
evening and wither before dawn, are from six to 
twelve inches in diameier, white, shaded yellow 
inside, and possessing a powerful and delicious 
fragrance. Itis a native of Mexico. 

U. MacDonaldie is another beautiful night- 
bloomer, bearing flowers twelve and fourteen 
inches in diameter. Native of Honduras, 

CO. speciosissimus from Mexico, is a magnifi- 
cent sight when in full bloom, the flowers pre- 
senting a beautiful combmation of scarlet and 
purple crimson. 

C. triangularis is easily distinguished by its 
triangular stems. 

C. flagelliformis is popularly known as whip- 
cord and rat-tail cactus. It is very pe: dulous 
in its habit and should be grown in a hanging 
pot. The stems are small, averaging about a 
quarter of an inch in diameter, and when cov- 
ered with its bright rose-colored flowers it is 
very attractive. In Mexico it is often grown in 
ox horns and called ‘*Ficr de Querno” (flower 
of the horn). 

What a striking contrast between this species 
and the giant or monumental cactus, C. gigan- 
teus, of New Mexico, Arizona and Mexico. 
There it grows out of mere crevices in the rocks, 
on the mountain sides, to the hight of forty to 
sixty feet, and as Jarge round as a man’s body. 
They are said te resemble huge telegraph poles ; 
but sometimes three or four branches come ous 
near the top and the plant then resembles a huge 
candelabrum, They bear beautiful flowers, fol- 
lowed by a fig-shaped, edible frait that is used as 
food, in various ways, by the natives, who call 
the plant Saguarro. 

C. senilis, old man cactus, is a great curiosity 
on accouut of the long white hairs (spines) which 
entirely clothe it from top to bottom, giviug it a 
most strange appearance. Specimens in culti- 
vation are usually quite small; butat the Ox- 
ford Botanic Garden, in England, is a specimen 
sixteen feet high that has been in cultivation at 
least one hundred years. In its native home, 
Mexico, it is said to reach twenty feetin hight 
and a proportionate diameter. 

Tnere are a large number of Cerei native of 
the wesiern and southwestern states. mostly of 
the smal! globe-formed varieties, but which are 





very desirable and produce most beautiful flowers 
from a half an inch to three inches in diameter, 
of a variety of colors. Their small size makes 
‘them very desirable for window culture. 

Most grotesque forms and great variation in 
size is found im the genus echinocactus. The 
uame is derived from two Greek words—echi- 
mos, a hedgehog, and kaktos, a prickly plant. 

There are a’ least two hundred species com- 
posing this genus distributed from Utah to 
Chili and including some «f the most beautifu! 
and curious forms in the whole family. 

E. nana ia 8o diminutive it will easily work in 
between a dog’s toes, while E. visnaga attains 
an enormous size, a specimen having been re- 
ceived in England nine feet high, nine anda 
half feet in circumference and weighing a ton. 
Both are natives of Mexico, the latter growing 
in deep ravines of lofty mountains, among large 
tones and rocks where there is very itttle soil. 

E. Whipplei 18 completely covered with spines 
and produces beautiful magenta flowers. 

E. Le Contei is often found growing in the 
crevices of perpendicular rocks, to the hight of 
five feet by two in diameter. 

£. Wislézeni grows about as large and is often 
made to serve useful purposes, esp cially among 
the Indians. The small black seed is made into 
meal, and used in gruel, and sometimes made 
into bread. 

These three species grow in New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

Texas furnis’.es a number of beautiful species, 
among them £. Texensis, flowers rose color, two 
inches Jong; E. selispinus, pale yellow; EZ. 
Longhamatus, very long spines, and E. horizon- 
thalonius, a fine plant, with beautijul purplish- 
pivk flowers. 

Mamillaria is from mamma, the nipple, in al- 
lusion to ths tubercles. There are about three 
hundred described species distributed from 
Wyoming and California to Chili and Bu-nos 
Ayres, the headquarters of tbe genus being Mex- 
ico, The genus is easily distinguished, as all 
the species are dwarf plants, composed of an 
assemblage of tubercles, of various shapes and 
sizes. Many of them bear beautiful flowere, 
and, on account of the emyll size of ibe plan's, 
they are cspecially desirable for window culture 
However, they should not be kept quite as dry 
during the winter as the Cerei, Echiuocacu, 
Melocacti, and Opuntiw, but may be safely 
watered sparingly once a week if needtul. 

M. elephantidens, from Mexic>, is very de- 
sirable, having large flowers, of a delica e straw 
color, It 18 a great favorite with those who 
make the growing of cactia specialty. 

M Missouriensis, found in Kanear, and otber 
Western States, bears beautirul yellow flowerr, 
followed by very ornamental bright red fruit. 
It is, of course, quite hardy. 

M. pectinata is equaled iu beauty by but few 
Mamillaria. It forms a beautiful littie ball 
about three inches high and two and a half in 
diameter; tubercles short and stout, each 
crowned by a rosette of whitespines. The beau- 
tiful yellow flowers are about two inches across, 
with very narrow and numerous petals. 

M, pusilla 18 a diminutive, but bcautiful plant 
from the West Indies and South Awerica, its tiny 
yellowish flowers being produced in amazing 
guantities. 

M. Heyderi is a beautiful formed Texan 
species, but with small flowers. 

M. coronaria has been described as reaching 
four or five feet in bight, but it is a giant com- 
pared with the rest of the genus. 

Some bear white, others rose, and some jur- 
ple flowers, of various sizes. Most of the species 
produce offsets around their bases, and. with 
the seed, furnish a means of propagation. 





THE CALCEOLARIA. 


TuHE best time for sowing the seed is from 
the middle of May to the middle of June; for 
it will vegetate much better if sown before hot 
weather sets in. 

In order to cultivate the Calceolaria readily 
and successfully a cold frame will be found to 
be absolutely necessary ; this should be placed 
on a bed of coal ashes, in a partially shaded 
situation, and the sash whitewashed or painted, 
so as to shield the plants from the hot sun. 
Then the sash can be raised or closed as may 
be necessary to protect the plants from severe 
storms and sudden changes in temperature. 

The seed should be sown in a well-drained 
pot or pan, filled’ with light, loamy soil; sow 
it very thinly and press it into the earth rather 
firmly with the bottom of a pot. Place the pot 
or pan in the cold frame, and keep it rather 
close until the young planis make their ap- 
pearance. The soil in the pans should be 
dampened occasionally, but evoid keeping 
them too wet, as it may cause the young plants 
to damp off. 

As soon as the plants are strong enough to 
handle, they should be transplanted into other 
pans similarly prepared, and placed about an 
inch and a half apart each way. These young 
plants should be carefully watered, and kept 
close and moist for a few days; but when they 

have taken root a little air should be given in 
order to prevent them from becoming drawn. 
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As soon as the plants commence to touch each 
other they should be transplanted into three- 
inch pots filled with light rich soil, and be 
watered thoroughly, and then placed in the 
cold-frame as close together as possible ; but 
the plants should not be set so close as to 
touch each other. Keep them rather close for 
a few days to enable them to take root, and 
afterward give a little air day and night. As 
soon as the rots are fairly filled with roots, the 
plants sould be shifted into pots two sizes 
arger, and treated precisely as before. This 
treatment should be continued throughout the 
entire summer and to the approach of cold 
weatber when the plants should be brought in- 
side and placed in the coolest part of the green- 
house. If specimen plants are wanted, the re- 
potting should be continued until the plants oc- 
cupy eight or nine-inch pots. Never permit the 
leaves of one plant to touch those of another 
from thetime the young plants make their 
appearance until they have ceased blc oming. 

Drainage is of the utmost importance ; even 
the smallest size1 pots should be one-third 
filled. In draining place a large piece of pot 
over the hole in the bottom of the pots, then 
around and above it place several smaller, and 
gradually use smaller pieces until the pot is 
ove-third filled, and over this place a layer of 
moss to prevent the soil from falling threugh. 

The soil should be Jight and rich, and com- 
posed of two-thirds well-decayed sods, one- 
third well decomposed cow or sheep manure, 
with a fair sprinkling of bone dust and sharp 
sand. Mix thoroughly and use the compost 
rough, In potting press it down well around 
the plan's. 

The precise time of blooming of Calceolarias 
will depend greatly on the temperature and 
situation in which the plants are grown, and 
as they do best in a cool temperature they will 
not usually commence to bloom until the end 
of February or first of March; and they usually 
remain in bloom for a month or six weeks if 
the flowers are not permitted to become in- 
jured by damp. It is best to retard the flow- 
ering somewhat ; for the flowers will be small 
and the plants will continue in bloom for a 
short time only, if forced into bloom. 

The Calceolaria is very subject to the attacks 
of the red-spider and the green-fly. To avoid 
the spiders the plants at all times should be 
grown ina moist, cool atmosphere ; but in the 
dark, dull days of winter be very careful to 
guard against damp, which would soon destroy 
the foliage of the plant. The green-fly can be 
prevented by scattering a few leaves or stems 
of tobacco among the plants in the cold-frame 
and renewing them occasionally. In the green- 
house they should be frequently given a slight 
fumigation of tobacco. 

Every day the plants should be carefully 
examined and thoroughly watered, if neces- 
sary. It is of the highest importance in the 
successful cultivation of the Calceolaria to se 
cure an uninterrupted growth from seed to 
bloom. To secure this the plants must be 
given a suitable soil, an ample supply of recom 
for their roots, and they must be thoroughly 
watered whenever necessary. To do all this 
requires considerable care aid attention ; for a 
little neglect will almost ruin the plants. But 
no plant will much better repay the care and 
attention bestowed uponit than the Calceo- 
laria.—Cuas, E. PARNELL, in ** Vick’s Illustrated 
Magazine.” 


THE RAVAGES OF THE CUT- 
WORM. 


THE destruction by cut-worms every season is 
very large, in some fields the young tomatoer, 
sweet potatoes, and corn being cut down as fast 
as they appear apove ground, The damage 
would not be so great but for the fact that they 
work go late in the season as to sometimes ren- 
der it impossible to replant in time to admit of 
the maturing of the intended crop. 

The cut-worm works on cool nights, but dis- 
likes extreme cold or heat. It is more destruc- 
tive on old sod ground, or such as has not been 
plowed the previous year, than on well culti- 
vated fields. It is the larve of various species 
of night-flying moths, and the eggs are Jaid on 
the leaves and stems of plants near the ground, 
either in spring or fall. After being hatched 
the young grub descends into the ground and 
comes to the surface to feed at night. When 
fully grown the worm is about an inch in 
length, and after eating all it desires it goes 
deeper in the ground preparatory to undergoing 
a change. 

It is said that Persian insect powder, which is 
so destructive to insects, will have no effect on 
them, and the supposition that salt will prevent 
their ravages has not been borne out by experi- 
ments. To attempt to destroy a large field in- 
fested with cut-worms would call for more labor 
than some crops are worth ; and the pests must 
be destroyed before the seed goesin. To do this 
the land should be plowed late in the fall, and 
after frost sets in, which turns them up to the 
surface, where they quickly perish; for, al- 
though the cut-worm is able to endure quite a 
low degree of temperature in the earth, it can- 
not stand exposure to the moisture, air and 








frost on the surface. If any of them escape they 
will be destroyed by plowing the land again 
early in the spring.— Chicago Herald. 





CLOVER ON THE FARM. 


No other thing on the farm so thoroughly 
marks the progress of agriculture as the rapidly 
increasing use of red clover. The twofold bene- 
fits of clover are so obviously manifest to every 
farmer that the increase in its use is not sur- 
prising. Its wonderful yield as a forage crop 
makes it one of the most desirable to raise, 
whether to be fed green or cured in the shape of 
rowen. So rapidly does it grow that it is no un- 
common thing to' cut three crops during a 
single season ; and uo farmer ever expects to cut 
less than two crops. Should the farmer choose 
to turn the stock on the field it seems almost to 
replace the day’s pickiug by its growth a‘ night. 
The better way is to cut and feed it in the rack, 
and a given amount of ground will feed fully twice 
as many cattle as when allowed to roam over it. 

A very important value of clover consists, 
however, in its great efficiency as a means of re- 
cuperating the land; and here is the main evi, 
dence that its increased use shows an advanced 
stage in the science of agriculture. Fuirst, the 
use of a fertilizer of any kind is a confession 
that the land 1s not as good as it is in the power 
of man to make; and, next, the use of clover as 
a means of enriching the ground sbows that 
farmers are studying economic management of 
their lands. 

It is claimed by some that no farmer can af- 
ford to plow under a good crop of clover as a 
fertilizer, but that it should be fed to cattle and 
the manure from the cattle put back on the land 
with the growth of those cattle are ‘ogetber of 
more value than thecrop of green manure. Ad- 
mitting this claim, the roots of the clover, when 
allowed to grow two or three years will benetit 
the soil by penetrating, perforating and aerating 
the subsoil, so as to increase the yield of a wheat 
crop that may follow at least twenty-five, and 
often fifty p>r cent. on heavy clay soils. What- 
ever view may be taken of the subject, there is 
no crop that is so generally growing in favor 
with the general farmer East, West, North or 
South, and there are few, if any, crops that will 
result in so few disappointments as will the com- 
mon red clover.—J. W., in ** Prairie Farmer.” 


IDLE TALK ABOUT HENS. 


I ygsu to whisper a few words low, so as not to 
disturb old “‘ Cackle and Cluck.” Some time ago 
some ope wanted to know what were the best 
breeds of chickens to keep for eggs, and I gave 
it as my candid opinion that the Black Ham- 
burgs were the best I had ever kept, and I have 
had a good many kinds. This brought missiles 
flying at my head from all corners. I know I 
am not ipfaliible, given to err, and make mis- 
takes as every one does, but when I find I have 
made a mistake in anything I am willing to be 
convinced. But I want to tell ‘‘Cackle and 
Cluck” that the greatest mistake I ever made in 
my life was when I putoff my Buff Cochin bens 
and went to keeping Rocks. I keep brown Leg- 
horns and Hamburgs now, and I never have any 
time to idle away. It keeps ms busy, tending to 
gathering the eggs. I saw in a recent Harmer 
an account of J. W. H. having sold 130 dozens 
of eggs last winter, besides what he made use of, 
Now I have 65 hens, and I got 130 dozens in the 
month of March; 40 of these were Black Ham- 
burgs and brown Leghorns, 16 common kinds, 
and their feed was sorghum seed, bran and corn 
three times a week. Now I must say, the Ham- 
burgs for layers stand peerless.— Ohio Farmer. 








A New Hampsaire farmer has marked euccess 
with blueberries by transplanting them from 
their native localities by cutting sods and setting 
in sod ground. They do not sueceed in culti- 
vated ground, but in an old, wort-out pasture 
the transplanted sods will spread, and when es- 
tablished give twenty-five to thirty barrels of 
berries per acre. 
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Proressor Cook says the following mix ure 
will not only vanquish the apple tree louse, but 
keep off the borers as well. It is to heat to the 
boiling point one quart of soft soap in two gal- 
lons of water, and while still hot thoroughly stir 
into the mixture one pint of crude carbolic acid. 
He thinks the best way to apply it is to rub it on 
thoroughly with a heavy cloth, using the hands 
also during the operation. 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 


Soluble Pacific Guano..........%38 00@40 v0 


Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 






standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 32 00@85 00 
CB, TREE ccc ccvcccesec 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone...... coccseess 831 00@83 50 
Crescent Bone........-...... 29 00@31 50 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
Tobacco anes - 47 00@50 00 
 ”  ctoedoes 32 WW@35 v0 
Baugh & Sons’ § ialties : 

Tobacco Fertilizer....... 80 00@35 00 

Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
GOS TSS ice csccsese Bu 00@35 00 





Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs........ piles 25 00 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
iias bccnweicce vanes 28 00 
Warranted Pure “Raw Bone 
Meal, per 2,000 Ibs ..... 30 00@33 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 26 00@28 00 
J. M. Pearson’s specialties : 
Empire State Superpnospnate. 40 00 
Fine Ground Bone.......... 32 v0 
Mapes #. and P. G. Co.’s Specialties : : 
Potato Manure.....-.+++++++++ 46 00 
Corn (anbteeeden eee oe 44 00 
WES ss ccecenneepaner ~ 48 00 
Complete “A” Brand ......... 38 00 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 30 00 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 36 00 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 25 00 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 28 00 
H. J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ........... 45 0c 
Wheat - Seereovcedées 47 59 
Cabbage ‘“ (edantnet wins 46 50 
AA Ammonpiated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ . 87 50 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer... ... 32 50 
Williams, Clark & Co.’> Special- 
ties : 
Americus ssone Supervhosphate 88 00 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 82 OC 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Fish and Potash...... .... 35 06 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 38 00 


ASHES.—We quote 4@4 cents for Pot and 
5@5 tor Pearl. 


AGRICULTURAL. _ 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
FARMER’S FORCE 
—COMBINATION- 
ANVIL & VISE, and 

KIT OF TOOLS. 


Made by usespecially for Farmers, 
Guaranteed the cheapest and best, 
Send for catalogue, prices, etc. 


THE FOOS MFC. CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, O. 


iM FOR LRONw— 


ROE LG | 


+ CINCINNATI, OHIO. =: 
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o@- LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSEPOWER 


Machines for SAWING ween wen < c cm 
lar and Cross-Cut Dr 

> | i, TER ESHING 
Acknowledged Fao and CLEANING Grain. 





-_ es OURABILITY ‘ QUANTITY OF WORK 


Free. adaress A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, ~ 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, Vermont, 


eranoarPOUALEO 


our fois Me edalg. > an other te ipal_ makers 
compe ting) re 1 
ales, ete. rtant ~ inte ‘IMpr ROVEM ENTS. 
BEST VALUE ie "YOUR MONEY. frit particulars, address 
BUFFALO SCALE COMPANY, BUFFALO, N.Y: 


ACTIVE &4 PERMANENT FERTILIZE®S, 


BAUGH'S S25 PHOSPHATE 


ross) aay BO 
EDI ISROLVED I! RAW BONES, 
Bend ay he PHOSPHATE CUIDT and Perce 
oF ene MI AR AW BONE MANURES, 


TRADE MA Agricultural Chemicals. 
BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.8. A. 
eer" Manufacturers 


F SUPER PHOSPHATE. 


CORPULENCY 


ure obesit 
















Recipe and 
notes how to 
harmless 1 y, 
effectual} ie 
aod rapidly 
without semi-starvation dietary, etc. 
uropean lait, Oct, 24th, 1884, says: ** Its effect is not 
merely to reduce the amount of fat, but by affecting 
the source of obesity to induce a radical cure of the 
disease. Any person. rich or poor, can obtain his 
work, gratis, by eending six cents to cover postage, 
to FL © LL, Esq... Woburn Louse, 
Store | Street, “Bediord-sat, _London, Eng.”? 





More hine Habit Cured in 10 
M: to 20 Days._ No Pay uniil Cured. 
J. L, Sreruens, M. D., lebanon. Ohios 


Hee. CONSUMPTION 


Cough, Bronchitis, Asthma. Use PARKER’S TONIC without 
delay. It hascured many of the worst cases, and isthe best 





remedy for all atfectionsof the throat and Jungs, and “is- 
eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. Often 
saves life. Cures whenallelse fails. $1, at Druggists 





Tri The Best Cure for Corns, 
HINDERCORNS 2 ico pesccue 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
WE can supply Files or Binders for Tur INDE- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has ‘Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
rs, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one doilar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cente each. The usnal price ie 81 50. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
inxs and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 
ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 

TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie. Size 

O00 nOOE, GRID... « ccredaadastetnvestsocossnse soseee 8200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H 

Ritchie, the Enaraver...........000+++ssecees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

GR GRBED. . scicnccn cccccs sncenschscscctasedeosmnne! BOP 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the BaRravel. ...0.00sccccsccccccscccccee 15 wo 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 





EDWIN M. STANTON. Bixe. ~ “Marpac 1 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20...... .......05 100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 

and will be sent. postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 

360 pages. Price.. covesecccocssoes 75 
The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” Bovnd 

Cloth. 190 pages............0sc00e eocccccccccescce OO 
Orders, with the cash inclosed. to be to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


Che Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
32 Mumbers (pestare BEAD icenscnntesce 


















39 (9 mos.) (postage free........000... 2S 
26 ” (6 mos.) ~ ones soveee 1 5O 
17 e (4 mos.) 

13 (8 mos.), 

4 = (1 month), 

2 = (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
Two subscriptions, one year each.in one re- 
MICCANCE. ..-cccccccccccccoces cs 
Three subscriptions, 0 one year “each, in one re- 
mittance.. eo 700 
7 


seeseee seeeeereee 


One subscription four FORTS... ccccccccccccccscs 
Five subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
BMBRROD, conc cesecestccccscoccess ose 
One subscription five years...... Peceqoveccccss 
Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance. 
Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universs 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB 
SOBIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of THE INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of 82.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stoppea at the enaays the 
for which payment is made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 

&@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of THe 
INDEPENDENT. 

&®@ Remittances should be made in Money Ordera, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured 
send the money ina REGISTERED LETTER. The pres. 





Remittances by Posta 
ae, y Postal Notes at the risk of the 


No nawes entered bevri 
the money ip advance on ico ption buoks without 
are cular) ested 
the expiration of their Fleet tions, which is pA 
ven on the yellow address label en the last page of 
the paper, and to renew two oe three weeks previous 
=. Lg expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
THE RECEIPT of the paper isa 
ioe the FIRST su’ beeription ani oie 
mitted to RENEW an su riptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of pexPlr tion on the little yel. 
low ticket attached to the paper, which chan, ange is 
made either the first or second week — fe mone’ 
is received. But when a postage & Deceived 
. ig BAMPAO NLOW EO & 06. tree 
.» No. 188 Fleet 8 t, 
are our ndon recei' scri 
d F Agents in Lo a 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT’s special Clubb‘ng List will be 
sent free to any person asking for it. Any one wish- 
ing to subscgpe for one or more papers or magazines 
in connecnon with THE INDEPENDENT, can save a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-List. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to tne column.) 
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The worst features about dangerous 
soaps is the damage done before their 1n- 
jurious effects are detected. The injury 
done to clothing by the use of poor soap 
is often greater than the actual wear. 
Professor Cornwall, of Princeton College, 
says the Ivory Soap is pure. His state- 
ment should be sufficient guarantee for 


you to have only the Ivory Soap used in 
your family. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


827 and 829 Broadway, 
New York. 


L. C. HOPKINS, Manager. 


DR, JAEGER'S WOOLER CLOTHING is called 
not © garments are “medicated,” 

but because they are ATT of a material provided b 
Nature for the a of an animal, rial 
therefore, endowed properties (non- PE 
to heat ant permeability to mowture) which a 4 
auxiliary to the Seocushe of that great HEALTH-REG- 
ULATING ORGAN, the Skin, 

The material is also woven, cut, and made with 

cial reference to its relations to the body anatomically 
and physiologic: v4: 4 

Every garment, therefore,made under the Jaeger 
System is sanatory —that is, conducive to health, pre- 
eerving, improving, and restoring it. 

The garments are all made of absolutely pure wool, 
and oe every description for men, women, and chil- 











The Underwear manufactured from “ Stockinet,” a 
beantifully woven texture of natural, grey. und) ed 
wool, is fine, soft, “swooth as silk,” does rritate 
the skin,” can LS worn with the Greatest scenes in 
rt Le Ps nter. 
of this underwear, Da, Harr, President of 
the National Health Roctety s Great Britain, savs: 

pt der it a contribution to Hygiene af the highest 

ie WE SeNA T 


RY poprs AND SHOES worn with 
the SANATORY «8, keep the feet clean, fresh, dry 
“ free from corns nt ae feet troubles.*, 


er had. 
Tae EBANATORY BEDDING, of pure,undyed Wool 
or Came!- Hair, ia protective against cold and chills, 
and highly conducive to sound. restful sleep, eape- 
cially for persons suffering from insomnia and neu- 
ralgic affections. 

All these materials are free from noxious dyes, ny 
especially designed with reference to grace, Ses uly. 
a and convenience, in all whic respects the 

gacper “arments are pronounced by the 
Elitiest me Le Se authorities to be greatly superior to 
those made of any other fabrics. Oatalogues of 
bo sent by mail. Prompt attention paid’ t to mail 
ers. Keferences by permission: esers. Uf 
OuarLiue & Co., New York; BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
New York; Mesars, 8S. V. Warre & Co., Bankerr, No, 7 
Wall treet; Messrs. KessLex & Co., Bankers, No, 68 
Wall Street, July, 1886. 
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such universal satis 
civenlartio 


For both 
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.& B. DOUGLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 


CONN. 


Branch Warehouses 
@ John oe’ New Yo . sia and 
197 Lake St., Chicag: 


ashers, 


eae FOUNDED IN 1883. 


eta at 


1873; and ‘Centennial Bahibe 
tion, 1876. 


Victor Tricycles 


ON INSTALLMENTS. 
$50 CASH and $75 at #10 PEK MONTH. 
Good References Required. 
You will eat, you willsieep, you will live, when you 
ride. Bye saddied and eats nothing. Catalogue 





cUuT 
Length, 10 1-2 feet; We 


ta 


T OF ALL LANCEWOOD FLY ROD. 
ht, 8 ounces. 
SAME STILE ROD FOR BASS, TO WEIGH 12 OUROES, AT SAME PRICE 


Price, Nickel Plated Trim, $4.00. 
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New York ahaeith JOHN S.LE 


THE COMBINAI#,2 GAS MACHINE CO. 


sn MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 
,IANUFACTURE 


tig 


GAS MACHINES 


\For Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores 


OB ANY PLACE WANTING ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. 


—| The Oldest and Best Machine in Use. Over 4,000 





in ful operation. 
SEND. FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


2VIS Agent, 163 Maiden Lane. 





CORTICELLI WASH SILK. 


SOLD ON SPOOLS ONLY. 





COLOR WARRANTED 


NOT to“ run” or to injure in any way the most 
delicate materis] in washing 
‘or heavy Outline Embroid 7 — two threads; 
for lighter work use the thread 
The convenience of having thie reliable brand on 
spools rather than doubtful goods in skeins. which 
2 become quickly shop worn, will be appar- 
ent to traders and consumers. Sold by enterprising 
dealers, who will be suppli lied by NONO e > ‘wK 
SILK UO., 1858 treet, Mass 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
ipreageeae Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal he f the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
—a useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 





















Te eT LIGHT 
CHURCH 

FRINK’S P. ee Seer 
Gas — give “he pre 
for — Stores, ds Heat Mut erows — 


Banks, “designs, Depots, etc. Lo 
Ve ge lesigns, Send = 
ar'and estimate. 
ay Co churches and the trade, 
Don't be deceived by cheap tsmitations, 
'° 55% Peath St, N. Ve 


Now 24, 108s. RICHMOND 


CHAMPION 













ground, it keeps 
Other machine w 
It is ony © — 


WAYNE AGRICULTURAL CO., 


PERFECTION AT LAST! 
TWO NEW. Y MACHINES 


FAMILY "SEWING. 

The Singer Manutacturing Compan (which 
has sold over seven million sewing machines) has 
recently brought out two entirely new styles rs 
ay Mpetines for family sewing. 


e is t mp 
awit Oselliating shuttle) and the other the “ Vi- 
prating Le en " A lady who nag never inspected 
hi Perfect Sewing 
. For ms on easy payments at any of our 
five thousand branch offices. 


The Singer 1 Manufacturing Company, 


pal Office, 
3 4 Union Beliee . New York. 


LF PAGE'S 


mg hte GLUE | 








oe Rates ibe = baat atin 








REMINGTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER. 


Does thrice the work of the pen, and relieves the 
writer from fa- 
tizue. Attention 
is calied to the in 
creased excel- 
lence of this in- 
comparable ma- 
chine. Buy it 
with the privilege 
of returning it 
unbroken at any 
C. O. L. for full price paidi’ 





time within thirty da 
not absolute ly satis: factory in every respect. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York 





SILVERWARE of 


cron ceverioton DUPLICATE 


cases, at HALF 
regular quotations. 
Caeh paid for Sil- 


verware, = « coi WEDDING 
Bronzes, 


Dismondeas and 


Watches 
_ vm PRESENTS. 
Send for Price List. 


a — cor. Broome Street, N. w 


Fr. Beck & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


High Glass Wall Papers.) 


JUST RECEIVED 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
English, French, German and 
Japanese Goods. 
Estimates and Special Designs 


Furnished for Entire 
Interior Decoration. 


ATTENTION IS INVITED TO OUR 


ART NOVELTIES, 


ESPECIALLY MANUFACTURED AND IMPORTED 


FOR THIS SEASON. 


GoLp MEDAL. Also, 


LINCRUSTA- 
- WALTON, 


THE GREAT SANITARY 
WALL COVERING, 
IN MANY NEW DE- 





SIGNS, 
PLAIN 
AND 
DECORATED. 
nternati 
Health Exhibition, 
London, 1°84. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS 
OF OUR MANOFACTURE FREE FROM ARSEN- 
Ic OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER, 

Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Corner 7th Ave. and 29th St. 
Branch Show Room, 
Corner 5th Ave. and 30th St. 
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“QURBABY'S FIRST YEAR.” 


By MARION HARLAND, 


With Other valuable information—48-pace path 
sent free, on receipt of two-cent stamp. Address. 


REED & CARNRICK, 
MERCANTILE EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
New York, 


LeBOSQUET 









Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 


SSE) STANDARD 
ePNN) 














- TRAVEL. 
THE 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
18 THE 
POPULAR SHORT LINE. 
BETWEEN 
ices, a pee 
Minneapolis, Duluth, 
Cedar Rapids. Des Moines, 
Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Denver, an Francisco, 


S: 
and Portland, Oregon. 
Itruns daily through oot fo Eapsess Trains equipped 


The Finest Palace gees Cars, Peerless 
Palatial Dining Cars, Superb tar- 
lor Chair Cars, Elegant Day 
Coaches, 
and all known appliances that will contribute to the 


peated , COMERE, SPEED AuD LUXURY 
of passe’ strains make CLOSE UNION DE- 
POT CONN! ECTIONS with trains of branch and con- 
necting Lines for a)l points of interest in 
Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Min- 
meseee. x orthern ning, a Sonera, 
olorado, ‘yom ontana, 
Idaho, U Wi m Ter- 
witern, Sreqen.Ce California, 
Jide the Tonge Fararite Boule 10 DANVERS gp@ 
resorts of th 
ENCHANTED SUMMERLAND 
of the North and Northwest, and the 
ONLY ROUTE TO THE BLACK HILLS. 
“ THE SHORE LINE LIMITED” 
between Chicago, Milwaukee and Waukesha, and 


“* THE SHORT LINE LIMITED ” 
between Chicago, §t. Paul and Minneapolis, are run 
via. THE NORTHWESTERN. 
All Agents sell Tickets via this line. Maps, Rates, 
Guess, Time of Trains, and ali information will be 
tiy furnished on application to any Ticket 


t 
Agent, ras General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO. 





fA MAN. 


18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS: 
a ~ WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT FHE | 














cmc, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


—- of ” central Destiten and close relation t* 
lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
iy — nts, constitutes the mee important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates waret and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic xe Pacific Coasts. It 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal 
| afforded by a solid, thoroughly balasted road- 
ooth tracks of continuous steel rail, su 
siailyb bails ya and skill ean relies stock as 
n can 








peek ~ ed 
and that sets rare which 
foal operation 


Union Depots, a the unsurpassed comforts and 


luxuries o! Passenger Equipment. 
The Fast Buprese Trains between Chicago and 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, Leavenworth and 
hiso: posed 


m are com of —F pA ey finely uP. 
red Day y Coneien, Magnificent Pullman 
Bleepers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 


Cars, in whic’ ay cooked meals are leleure ly 
eaten. Lage nicago and Kans sas City and Atchison 
are also run thi lining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Les Lea Route ' 
Is the dieoet os ond Spots line between, Chicago and 
Mi d St. Paul, where con: 


run to th ge | places, summer re- 
sorts, am, piotaresque localities, an Beating and fish 

is of Iowa one Minneso' i 
Sesirable — to the rich wheat fields and pasto 


f interior ota. 
eaten . DIRECT LINE, via Seneca and Kan- 

ee, has been med between Cincinnati, Indian- 
py and Lafayette, and Council Bluffs, Kanscs £ City, 
ineapolis an Se Paul and intirresinte ate pointe, 

For detailed information see Maps and Fold 

le, as weli as = 4 ry all lw Go 

fices in the United States and Canada; 


free. Can by Mail, 25c. B Its J asa at BLUE - ad soem ug R. R. CABLE E. ST. JOHN. 
OVERMAN WHESL COMPANY, Edwin Alden & Bros,, Ne r adverti n sonnet * Pres't & Gen’ TP kt & Pa 
ate fn er Gen'l Pkt & Pass. Ag’ 
281 Columbus Avenue, - - BOSTON | Cincumetiand Noeion bebe cay ed grocer enehetgmnave ito of aa ec ak ghlm tor te CHICAGO. 


ee 
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